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GLOSARY 


Act East Policy: The Act East Policy was launched at the East Asia 
Summit in Myanmar in November 2014 to replace India’s Look East 
Policy, launched by Government of India in 1991, to shift India’s trading 
focus from the west and neighbours to South East Asian countries. 


ADB Vision 2020: ADB’s Strategy 2020, approved in April 2008, reaf- 
firms both ADB’s vision of an Asia and Pacific free of poverty. 


Airborne Gradiometer Survey: Airborne Gradiometer Survey provide 
information regarding the mass distribution of the subsurface by measur- 
ing gravity vector spatial derivatives 


Amur Falcon: Amur falcon (Falco amurensis) is a small raptor of the 
falcon family. It breeds in the South-eastern Siberia and Northern China 
before migrating in large flocks across India and over the Arabian Sea to 
winter in Southern Africa. 


Asian Infrastructure Investment Bank: The Asian Infrastructure In- 
vestment Bank is a China-led International Financial Institution created 
in 2015 to offer finance to infrastructure projects. 


Association of Southeast Asian Nations: The ASEAN is a regional in- 
tergovernmental organization comprising ten countries in the Southeast 
Asia, which promotes intergovernmental cooperation and facilitates eco- 
nomic, political, security, military, educational, and sociocultural inte- 
gration among its members and other countries in Asia. 


BCIM: The Bangladesh, China, India and Myanmar Economic Corri- 
dor (BCIM) is a proposed corridor connecting India and China through 
Myanmar and Bangladesh as a corridor. 


Belt and Road Initiative: The Belt and Road Initiative is a global in- 


frastructure development strategy adopted by the Chinese Government 
in 2013 to invest in nearly 70 countries and international organizations. 
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Biodiversity Hotspot: A biodiversity hotspot is a biogeographic region 
with significant levels of biodiversity that is threatened by human hab- 
itation. 


Brundtland Commission Report: In 1987, the World Commission on 
Environment and Development, published a report entitled Our common 
future. The document came to be known as the Brundtland Report. It 
developed the guiding principles for sustainable development. 


Carbon Credits: A carbon credit is a generic term for any tradable cer- 
tificate or permit representing the right to emit one tonne of carbon diox- 
ide or the equivalent amount of a different greenhouse gas. 


Carbon Sink: A carbon sink is any reservoir, natural or otherwise, that 
absorbs more carbon than it releases, and thereby lowers the concentra- 
tion of carbon-dioxide from the atmosphere 


Compliance Advisor Ombudsman: The Compliance Advisor Om- 
budsman is the independent accountability mechanism for the World 
Bank Institutions, International Finance Corporation, and Multilateral 
Investment Guarantee Agency. 


Country Partnership Strategy: The Country partnership strategy 
(CPS) is the Asian Development Bank’s primary platform for designing 
operations to deliver development results at the country level. 


Demonetization: Demonetization is a process of stripping a currency 
unit of its status as a legal tender. India demonetized its currency on 8" 
November 2016. 


Development Cooperation: Development cooperation is the financial 
aid given by governments and other agencies to support the economic, 
social, and political development of the developing countries. 


Dzongu Reserved Area: Dzongu, the special reserved area for the Lep- 
cha tribe in North Sikkim, comprising 15,846 hectares. 


Economic Liberalization: Economic liberalization refers to the reduc- 
tion or elimination of government regulations or restrictions on private 
business and trade. 
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Environment Impact Assessments: An Environmental Impact Assess- 
ment is the process or study which predicts the effect of a proposed in- 
dustrial/infrastructural project on the environment 


European Union: The European Union is an international organization 
comprising 27 European countries and governing common economic, 
social, and security policies. 


Financial Intermediaries: A financial intermediary is an institution or 
individual that serves as a middleman among diverse parties to facilitate 
financial transactions. Common types include commercial banks, invest- 
ment banks, stockbrokers, etc. 


Food Sovereignty: Food sovereignty is a term where people who pro- 
duce, distribute, and consume food control the mechanisms and policies 
of food production and distribution 


Foreign Direct Investment: A Foreign Direct Investment is an invest- 
ment in the form of a controlling ownership in a business in one country 
by an entity based in another country. 


Free Trade Agreements: A Tree Trade Agreement or treaty is a mul- 
tinational agreement to form a free-trade area between the cooperating 
states. 


Free, Prior and Informed Consent: Free, Prior and Informed Consent 
is one of the most important principles that the Indigenous Peoples be- 
lieve can protect their right to participation. It is embedded in the right 
to self-determination. 


Gross Domestic Product: GDP is a monetary measure of the market 
value of all the final goods and services produced in a specific time pe- 
riod. 


Green House Gases: Green House Gases are those that absorb and emit 
infrared radiation in the wavelength range emitted by the earth, such as 
the Carbon dioxide, nitrous oxide, and methane. 


Gross National Income: Gross National Income is the total amount of 
money earned by a nation’s people and businesses. It is used to measure 
and track a nation’s wealth from year to year. 
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Heavy Metals: Heavy metals are generally defined as metals with rela- 
tively high densities, atomic weights, or atomic numbers. 


Imperialism: Imperialism is a policy or ideology of extending the rule 
or authority of a country over other countries and peoples, often by mil- 
itary force or by gaining political and economic control. 


Indigenous Peoples: Indigenous Peoples refer to the communities hav- 
ing their own cultures, languages, customs, and institutions, which dis- 
tinguish them from other parts of the societies in which they find them- 
selves. 


Intended Nationally Determined Contributions: INDC are (intended) 
reductions in greenhouse gas emissions under the United Nations Frame- 
work Convention on Climate Change. 


Inter State Dispute Settlement: ISDS or Investment Court System 
(ICS) is a system through which investors can sue countries for discrim- 
inatory practices. 


International Financial Corporation: International Financial Corpo- 
ration is a sister organization of the World Bank Group, focussing on the 
private sector in developing countries. 


Kuznets-style Trajectory: In economics, a Kuznets curve graphs the 
hypothesis that as an economy develops, market forces first increase and 
then decrease economic inequality. The hypothesis was first advanced by 
economist Simon Kuznets in the 1950s and 1960s. 


MGNREGA: Mahatma Gandhi Employment Guarantee Act 2005 is 
an Indian labour law and social security measure, passed in September 
2006, that aims to guarantee the right to work. 


Millennium Development Goals: The United Nations Millennium 
Development Goals are eight goals signed in 2000 which UN member 


agreed to achieve by 2015 to combat poverty, hunger, etc. 


Monocultures: Monoculture is the agricultural practice of producing or 
growing a single crop, plant, or livestock species. 
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Multilateral Trading System: Multilateral trade agreements are com- 
merce treaties among three or more nations. The agreements reduce tar- 
iffs and make it easier for businesses to import and export. 


New Exploration and Licencing Policy: NELP was conceptualised by 
the Government of India, during 1997-98 to provide an equal platform 
to both the Public and Private sector companies in exploration and pro- 
duction of hydrocarbons. 


NITI Aayog: The National Institution for Transforming India, also 
called NITI Aayog, was formed on 1“ January 2015, as the premier 
policy ‘Think Tank’ of the Government of India. 


North Eastern Council: The North Eastern Council is the nodal agen- 
cy for the economic and social development of India’s North Eastern 
Region which consists of the eight States of Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, 
Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, Sikkim, and Tripura. 


North Eastern Region Vision 2020: The North Eastern Region Vision 
2020 Document was brought out by North Easter Council (NEC) and 
adopted in the 56" Plenary of the NEC on 13" May 2008 at Agartala, 
Tripura. 


Official Development Assistance: Official development assistance is a 
term coined by the Development Assistance Committee (DAC) of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development to measure 
international aid flow, including loans and grants. 


Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development: The Or- 
ganisation for Economic Co-operation and Development is an intergov- 
ernmental economic organisation with 37 member countries, founded in 
1961 to stimulate economic progress and world trade. 


Power Purchase Agreement: A Power Purchase Agreement, or elec- 
tricity power agreement, is a contract between two parties, one which 
generates electricity (the seller) and one which is looking to purchase 
electricity (the buyer). 


Private Equity Firm: A Private Equity Firm is an investment manage- 
ment company that provides financial backing and makes investments in 


the private equity of start-ups or operating companies. 
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River Basin: A river basin is the portion of land drained by a river and 
its tributaries. 


SAARC: The South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation is the 
regional intergovernmental organization and geopolitical union of states 
in South Asia. 


Safeguard Policies: Safeguard Policies are essential tools to prevent and 
mitigate undue harm to people during the development process. 


Special Economic Zone: A Special Economic Zone is a geographical 
region that has economic laws that are more liberal than a country’s do- 
mestic economic laws. 


Structural Adjustment Program: A Structural Adjustment Program is 
an economic policy which a country must follow in order to qualify for 
the World Bank and International Monetary Fund loans and help it make 
debt repayments on the older debts owed to commercial banks, govern- 
ments and the World Bank. 


Surma and Kushiara: River Barak bifurcates into rivers Surma and 
Kushiara in Bangladesh falling into river Meghna. 


Sustainable Development Goals: Sustainable Development Goals is a 
set of 17 goals, adopted by all United Nations Member States in 2015, 
as a universal call to action to end poverty, protect the planet and ensure 
that all people enjoy peace and prosperity by 2030. 


Tonle Sap: Tonle Sap Lake is the largest freshwater lake in Southeast 
Asia, located in Cambodia 


Trans-Pacific Partnership: The Trans-Pacific Partnership, also called 
the Trans-Pacific Partnership Agreement, was a proposed trade agree- 
ment between Australia, Brunei, Canada, Chile, Japan, Malaysia, Mex- 
ico, New Zealand, Peru, Singapore, Vietnam, and the United States 
signed on 4" February 2016. 


UN Convention on the Rights of the Child: The United Nations Con- 
vention on the Rights of the Child, adopted in 1989, sets out the civil, 
political, economic, social, health and cultural rights of children. 
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Voluntary National Reviews: Voluntary National Review is a process 
through which countries assess and present progress made in achieving 
the Sustainable Development Goals and the pledge to leave no one be- 
hind. 


World Commission on Dams: The World Commission on Dams exist- 
ed between April 1997 and 2001, to research the environmental, social, 
and economic impacts of the development of large dams globally. The 
WCD consisted of civil society, academia, the private sector and a gov- 
ernment representative. 


World Trade Organization: The World Trade Organization (WTO) is 


an intergovernmental organization that is concerned with the regulation 
of international trade between nations. 
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FOREWORD 


Development Aggression: Rethinking India’s 
Neoliberal Development in Manipur 


hat is development? Meetei or Manipuri language word for the 
term ‘development’ is chaokhatpa. The term chaokhatpa, from 
economic perspective, has positive connotation.' It would mean posi- 
tive changes. Changes had to be visually manifested in the growth of 
economic infrastructures, institutions of learning and earning, transport 
and communication, entertainment and recreations, tourism, and many 
more. In that sense, the term chaokhatpa is closely associated with other 
terms such as ngahong-chak-hongba (abundance of food), watta-pada- 
ba (prosperity), and /an ’gei-thumgei (wealth). All these terms has corre- 
sponding objective material reflection. The ambition to fulfil these con- 
ditions is culturally reflected in the worship of deities such as Emoinu 
(goddess of wealth), Hikubi Yaikubi (goddess of gems), Khamlangba 
(god of iron and other metal industries), Market goddesses, Ngareima 
(goddess of fish), Phouoibi (goddess of agriculture), Pisatao (goddess 
of skill and technology), Silreima or Silleima (goddess of work and oc- 
cupation), Thumleima (goddess of salt), and so on. From all this, it be- 
comes very clear that everyone wants chaokhatpa. But the question is, 
how to achieve it? Generally, people expect the Government to fulfil it. 
They consider the Government is the legitimate source and agency of 
chaokhatpa because it enjoys the political mandate of the people and 
has the power to dispense or utilise resources. The Government jumps in 
and adopts liberalisation, globalisation, and privatisation as harbinger of 
chaokhatpa. Have the expectations fully fulfilled? Is it going in the right 
direction? Before going deeper into it, let me briefly refer to the broad 
Marxist understanding of development. 
Development, according to the Marxists, “refers to that process 
of change in which something becomes more and more concrete and 


1 Chaokhatpa also has a positive moral and behavioural connotation, such as 
socially expected moral or ethical or civilized behaviour. 
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mature, as opposed to the simple succession of one thing passing away 
as another comes into being or the transition of a thing into something 
else in the course of the struggle of form and content and interchange of 
cause and effect.” Historically, development is continuous. Beginning 
from the ancient time, development follows a linear progression from 
one mode of production to the next level, e.g., from tribal simple mode 
of production to complex modes such as feudalism and capitalism. Ac- 
cording to this principle of change, Manipur is in a particular mode of 
production. It exemplifies a particular phase of development. But the 
point is to know the character of this phase. In this regard, some perti- 
nent questions may be raised. Where do we live? What is the historical 
context? What is the form of development? Who decides the policy of 
development? For what purposes? Whose benefit? At what cost? Is there 
an equal distribution of wealth? Does it serve the need of all without 
discrimination and exploitation based on class, creed, gender, age, re- 
gion, and nationality? Before going deeper into the matter, it is worth 
reminding that ‘development’ follows the progression from a phase to 
another and that the transition from an older phase to a new phase is the 
result of the breakdown of the older phase. In that sense, development 
never stops. This theoretical postulation must not be confused with the 
neoliberal concept of ‘development,’ which is extensively used to cover 
up capitalist loot, oppression, subjugation, exploitation, and destruction. 

What is wrong with the general perception of development? Put it 
simpler, the term ‘development’ has been hijacked by imperialist propa- 
ganda. They extensively use the terms capitalism, capitalists projects, 
free trade, and development interchangeably. The Marxists, since the 
mid 19" century, while recognising the progressive phase of capitalism 
development in a given historical context, are critical of the exploitative 
and destructive tendencies of capitalism in the long run. According to 
the Marxists, capitalism is “the socio-economic system where social 
relations are based on commodities for exchange, in particular private 
ownership of the means of production and on the exploitation of wage 
labour.” The capitalists own the means of production and exploit the 
rest for profit, leading to poverty and misery of the majority. It is also 
responsible for the promotion of colonialism, imperialism, and wars of 
aggression. Capitalism, therefore, is not development-oriented towards 
equality and proportional progress. From this, it became clear that the 
Marxists ideology of development and policy making and those of the 
neoliberals are conflicting. As Marxists could not win victory over capi- 
talist regimes, the neoliberal propaganda of “capitalism as development” 
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remains dominating and widespread, influencing many. While the com- 
munists strive for a revolutionary overthrow of the capitalist system, in 
the late 1980s, a new term “sustainable development” was accepted and 
promoted by the United Nations to address certain negative threats to the 
planet earth (including humanity) by the unrestraint aggressive tenden- 
cies of capitalism. Conceptually, sustainable development means “de- 
velopment that meets the needs of the present without compromising the 
ability of future generations to meet their own needs.” It focuses more on 
the goal of “socially inclusive and environmentally sustainable econom- 
ic growth.” It was followed by a series of UN Conferences, Millennium 
Declaration, and so on, which culminated in the adoption of the Sustain- 
able Development Goals in 2015. There are 17 SDGs that combined to 
constitute “a universal call to action to end poverty, protect the planet, 
and ensure that all people enjoy peace and prosperity by 2030.” 

One may use the Marxist concept of capitalism and the UN SDGs 
as the theoretical, conceptual, and objective yardstick of assessing the 
objectives, processes, strategies, impacts, and potential consequences 
of capitalism or imperialist globalisation. This method can be applied 
anywhere, including India or Manipur or North East India. Jiten, in the 
present volume, entitled Development Aggression: Rethinking India’s 
Neoliberal Development in Manipur, uses the provisions of the UN 
SDGs to study the situations prevalent in Manipur and North East India. 
Before going through Jiten’s present volume, it is advisable to have a 
holistic glimpse of India since 1947 from a Marxist perspective. Let me 
put it in this way: 

Present India is an empire created by the Indian rulers after 1947. 
British direct rule had lapsed in British India. But a new empire 
was created by expanding colonial British India. This new empire 
is a semi-colonial and semi-feudal entity. It is an entity ruled by a 
landlord-capitalist state. This State facilitates penetration by impe- 
rialism. Imperialist penetration is encouraged because those who 
formed the State have capitalist orientation and collaborates with 
imperialist powers. Therefore, the power of imperialism and the 
survivals of feudalism have continued in India. Foreign capital has 
expanded while fundamental land reforms have not been carried 
out in the landlord dominated areas. With the decline and the fall 
of the Soviet Union, US imperialism has been able to extend its 
dominating position in the world. Through the policies of neo-lib- 
eralism, imperialism is expanding into the industrial sector while 
at the same time de-industrialising the economy. Big landlordism 
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holds sway in large parts of the countryside, the capitalist path of 
development is leading to the peasantry being pauperised, rural in- 
debtedness is leading to suicides. The multinationals have begun 
to deepen their penetration into agriculture. Public assets are being 
privatised, and the social sector is being eroded in health and educa- 
tion, which has led to the worsening of the conditions of the work- 
ing people. Meanwhile, the ruling classes continue the path of the 
subjugation of the nationalities. They are expansionists and wanted 
to keep more territory under their control. Therefore they annexed 
territories into India. They use the tactics of iron and carrot to ful- 
fil this objective. This is particularly marked in Kashmir and the 
north-eastern states where military rule is a norm. Meanwhile, the 
ancient caste system still oppresses the people, while the capitalist 
path of development creates new forms of caste oppression. The 
tribal peoples are under great pressure as their natural resources are 
being plundered by imperialism and the big bourgeoisie, which is 
leading to their displacement and destitution. 


It is against the backdrop of the historical context cited above that 
one needs to locate Manipur and the North East. India annexed Mani- 
pur in 1949. Manipur has been governed in the manner that served the 
‘national’ agenda of the Indian State. The ‘national’ agenda has been 
capitalist-driven. The Indian Constitutional Schedule 7 empowers the 
Indian State to enjoy a monopoly on political sovereignty, natural re- 
sources, currency, transport and communication, defence, international 
or foreign relations, etc. Economically weak territory such as Manipur 
could not withstand the pressures to depend on the Indian State, and thus, 
compelling the former to compromise the nominal limited internal au- 
tonomy granted by the Constitution. Is it for good or worse returns? For 
whom and by whom? Are the people of Manipur enjoying social equity 
in chaokhatpa, ngahong-chak-hongba (abundance of food), watta-pad- 
aba (prosperity), and /an’gei-thumgei (wealth) without discrimination 
and compromising the ability of future generations to meet their own 
needs? The spiritual endeavour can have meaningful material impacts 
when people practically desist from individual opportunism and collec- 
tively assert to create a favourable condition where individuals can have 
a fair share for the present and future. Should people remain misguid- 
ed by the bourgeoise notion of development? Will most people remain 
seeking the divine blessing of their god or deities for personal wealth 
while not putting on efforts to understand the imperial assaults affecting 
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everyone? Should people rush for individual glory while the context of 
systematic plunder and loot by powerful external forces suggest the need 
for collective efforts to fight for progressive growth and social equity? 

The idea of development either used or misused by the neoliber- 
al protagonist of India’s Act East Policy needs to be questioned for its 
various consequences. Jiten’s present volume questions the idea of de- 
velopment from the perspectives of the UN SDGs. It is an attempt to 
understand the capitalist-driven ‘development’ course in general and the 
Act East Policy in particular. He argues that the Act East Policy is a facet 
of India’s capitalist path that witnessed a turning point in 1991. Per- 
haps, in 1991, India adopted the capitalist structural adjustment program, 
also known as Liberalization, Privatization, and Globalization. Follow- 
ing this, India’s policy towards the North East has noticed a dramatic 
change. Since then, India has collaborated with international monopoly 
finance capitalists, also known as International Financial Institutions and 
multinational corporations, to explore and exploit the peoples, lands, 
natural resources, and markets of the North East. India has entered into 
a series of bilateral and multilateral agreements with monopoly-finance 
imperialists. The monopoly-finance imperialists are organized into var- 
ious International Financial Institutions such as the World Bank, Asian 
Development Bank, European Investment Bank, Japan International Co- 
operation Agency, etc. The objective of these IFIs is to extract what the 
Marxists would term “super-profits.” Their ‘investment’ in the Northeast 
is carried out within the broader strategic framework of expanding mar- 
ket interests on the one hand and also to counterweight China’s political 
and economic dominance in South and South-East Asia. They are fully 
backed by the Indian State that deploys forces and uses repressive laws. 
Therefore, there is a tendency of aggression in the name of development. 
Jiten terms it “development aggression.” 

To substantiate his points, Jiten studies the patterns, implications, 
and impacts of various projects under the Act East Policy. These are or- 
ganized into chapters such as (1) Act East Policy and IFIs Financing 
in Manipur and India’s North East; (2) SDGs Realisation in Manipur’s 
Context; (3) Oil Exploration Plan & Resistance in Manipur; (4) Mining 
and Indigenous Rights Concerns in Manipur; (5) Mega Dams and Peo- 
ple’s Resistance in Manipur; (6) Rethinking Trans Asian Railway Works 
in Manipur; (7) Development Aggression, Militarisation & Implications 
in Manipur; (8) Controversies of 1200 MW Teesta III HEP in Sikkim; 
(9) World Bank Financing Concerns in India’s North East; (10) ADB 
Road Projects and Concerns in Manipur, and; (11) East Asia Summit: 
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A Reflection on Relevance and Implications in Manipur. In each chapter, 
Jiten elaborates on capitalist projects, its impacts, and popular reaction. 
He argues that the projects are enforced by deregulation of policies, vi- 
olation of natural rights and existing norms, manipulating information, 
bribery, and suppression of democratic voices. He studies the agenda and 
potential fallouts of new policies, acts, and rules such as the Manipur 
Hydro Power Policy 2012, North East Hydrocarbon Vision 2030, Min- 
ing Act Amendment, 2015, Draft Forest Policy of 2018, Draft Environ- 
ment Impact Assessment Notification, 2020, and so on. He argues that 
extractive projects are enforced in a speedy manner using brute forces to 
extract super-profits at the cost of indigenous peoples’ rights and surviv- 
al. It contributed to a never-ending cycle of conflict, violations, destruc- 
tions, unrest, resistance, suppression, and militarization. 

The better alternatives to the “development aggression,” Jiten sug- 
gests, are fulfilment of the agenda of the United Nations Declaration on 
the Rights of Indigenous Peoples 2007 and the UN Sustainable Develop- 
ment Goals 2015. He argues 

Corporate plunder and loot in the name of development will never 
contribute to improving the economy of Manipur. On the contrary, 
the destructions, deprivations, exploitations, and repressions to de- 
fend extractive industries and other unsustainable projects pursued 
in the pretext of development will add to and complicate Manipur’s 
ongoing multi-layered conflicts. The UN Declaration on the Rights 
of Indigenous Peoples, 2007 has outlined that “Indigenous peoples 
have the right to participate in decision-making on matters affect- 
ing their rights, through representatives elected by them in accor- 
dance with their own procedures, as well as to maintain and devel- 
op their own decision-making institutions.” Furthermore, “States 
shall consult and obtain their free, prior and informed consent.” 


Jiten believes that indigenous rights and UN SDGs are necessary 
and complementary for growth, progress, social equity, and peace. The- 
oretically, the Government is obliged to fulfil this agenda. He appeals, 
“Government should recognise the indigenous systems’ role in address- 
ing the problems related to biodiversity, cultural diversity, poverty, con- 
flict resolution, food, ecology, and climate change.” The government’s 
roles must be in creating sustainable development models in pursuing 
development processes. He demands “an alternative development dis- 
course, sustainability, respect of human rights, and accountable form 
of development processes.” He also called on mass organisations and 
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individuals to raise voice against destructive projects. He called on the 
people to “unite against the North East Hydrocarbon Vision 2030, New 
Land Use Policy, 2014, Manipur Hydropower Policy, 2012, Mining 
Amendment Act of 2015, Draft EIA Notification, 2020, and other poli- 
cies that buttress development aggression.” He expresses optimism that 
there can be alternatives to development aggression. 


Dr. MALEM NINGTHOUJA 
For Yaol Publishing Ltd. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I” delighted to introduce a volume of essays written by Jiten Yumnam, 
with whom I have traveled and experienced the worlds impacted by 
development projects of higher magnitude. In this volume, the articles 
are an intimate reflection ofa person who has been closely working on the 
ground on several sites and spaces of people encountering development 
projects financed by state and global capital— International Financial 
Institutions. The essays are also part of his ongoing attempts to make 
people aware of the emerging worlds they are placed into and compelled 
to resist the injustice meted out by the development projects. 

While thinking of writing an introduction to this volume of articles, 
what strikes me first is the title Jiten Yumnam gives, the Development 
Aggression. To me, this means two things. Development is not a 
means to change the world of people for a fair and just life. Instead, 
it is aggression into people’s lives and their ecology (land, resources, 
and community life). Secondly, development is not a solution to 
people’s daily lives, but it is a power and violence source. The question 
is why development, aggression to the lives of people. I feel such an 
understanding of ‘aggression’ has become more evident as the state turns 
to global financial institutions for financing the development projects. 

As one reads the essays in this book, one would realize that instead of 
hope, many would see development as despair. One may disagree with it. 
But the actual question is why people do feel development is aggression, 
instead of the hope of change. Many would say development is not the 
problem but the people who implement policies and programs. Many 
observers and analysts would also form the opinion that development 
fails because of conflicts, corruption, and poor governance. However, 
increasingly we see that development does not deliver, increase living 
standards, reduces income inequality, improve health infrastructure, etc. 
This very fact of not seeing the signs of improvements and hope towards 
change led people to ask what development is, why it fails, and what it 
succeeds. 
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Although one may not find answers to all of these questions, at least 
one can agree that development does not deliver, and there is reason 
to say that it is a problem to be addressed. I feel this book would help 
bring to this understanding through particular cases, although mostly 
on Manipur. The book broadly organizes into the following sections: 
development projects and development financing; the sectoral contexts of 
the development projects; land use policy, infrastructure and sustainable 
development goals; and lastly, development aggression, and alternatives. 
In this introduction, I will give a critical reading of the trajectory of 
development in India and North East India to understand better the 
phenomenon, which Jiten Yumnam calls the ‘development aggression.’ 


The worlds of ‘development’ we confront 

There has been a new concern of scholars and activists, like us, to the 
unfolding plights of the people on the ground as a result of developmental 
projects mainly financed by the State of India, International Financial 
Institutions (IFIs) like Asian Development Bank, Japan International 
Cooperation Agency (JICA) and rich donor countries particularly in 
the sectors such mining, road, and railway infrastructure, oil and gas, 
and hydel power. The development projects increasingly frame as the 
transnational economic and geopolitical interests of India. India’s focus 
on its relationships with the neighboring South Asian countries and 
Southeast Asia in key sectors such as energy and road infrastructure 
is such a frame. In such a context, nation, economy, and society have 
configured into new sets of relationships and complexities in an emerging 
transnational space. 

In the past fifteen and twenty years, people’s mobilization against 
these development projects raised the issues concerning environmental 
degradation, land acquisition, displacement, rehabilitation, compensation 
on the one hand, and use of state forces against people who protest, on 
the other. Extensive field trips in Manipur’s hills that I have been going 
with the author of this book, mostly during the summer break from 
my university, have brought before us multiple sets of problems of the 
people on the ground. Some of the sectors we covered are those affected 
by the Asian highway road infrastructure project, oil and gas exploration 
survey works, and hydel power projects. Four such concerned areas are 
Tamenglong, Chandel, Thoubal, and Ukhrul districts in Manipur. 

People affected and would likely be affected by the developmental 
projects of specified kinds (involving IFIs, donor countries, etc.) are 
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continually mobilizing to stop the projects, while the regional states, 
administrative authorities, local elected authorities, and security forces 
are trying to stifle them. People do not have enough legal safeguards 
and resources to stop the projects and strengthen their struggle. They 
are also likely to be caught and charged with National Security Acts 
(NSA) and reportedly followed and tracked by the state government’s 
intelligence personnel. Yet, vital moral support comes from customary 
heads and bodies, civic organizations, and communities who equally 
share the projects’ impact. The regional elected state governments and 
local grassroots institutions do not necessarily represent the people’s 
discontentment with the projects. Decision and policies are primarily 
centralized. The state and local institutions are mostly involved as the 
implementing agencies of the development projects. 

The broader experience in the field, as a result, compels activists 
and scholars to indulge in these worlds at two levels. One is immediate, 
which manifests in writings and public awareness campaigns; another 
is the networking with people’s bodies across the globe, who share a 
similar experience and work toward global campaigns against the 
developmental projects. On the one hand, my concern has been the 
neglect of such developments in the existing post-colonial development 
studies in universities and colleges, and fewer mention and analysis of 
these concerns in the current development studies on North East India. 

Interestingly critical literature on the developmental state has 
emerged among the activists. Along with the initiation of various big 
developmental projects, there has been both the rise of organizational 
mobilization, involving experts, journalists, and communities. These 
activists also produce a large number of literatures that expose the 
problems of the developmental state. Jiten’s chapters in this book are 
instances of activist’s writing against the development project. 

There is also another world that concerns us — society, including civic 
bodies, against the development state. It is the issue of resistance. We 
have seen a series of civil society mobilization resisting and fighting 
development projects at various local, regional, national, and global 
levels. While legitimizing development projects as the nation’s needs, 
the state indulges in acts that create divisions in society. We have seen 
that entry of railways infrastructure projects, and oil and gas survey 
works in the district of Tamenglong (Manipur) have led to both people’s 
mobilization against them and divisions within the society. Companies 
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are reportedly bribing sections of society and few armed groups to make 
their works easy. Various groups of the district reportedly take a more 
significant share of the compensation for land acquisition and villages’ 
displacement. While some protest, some would clandestinely develop 
monetary interests with companies and district administration. It does 
not mean there is entirely no genuine debate on benefits and loss due 
to development projects among various groups of people. We do come 
across people debating on resource extraction to bring benefits to the 
already undeveloped society. Our only concern is that such debate also 
often hinders meaningful people mobilization against the harms done by 
the development projects. 

These experiences/worlds also compel activists and scholars to give 
further thought. How do we conceptualize governance and resistance? 
Under the new context of developmental projects of greater magnitude, 
‘governance’ is more of manipulation, appropriation, and divisions of 
society. It is less democratic in the eyes of the people. ‘Less democratic’ 
is closely linked to notions of consent and ownership that people have 
evolved throughout their encounters with the developmental projects. 
These notions are not legal and constitutional in a national context— the 
state does not grant any rights to prior consent taken before initiating 
projects and ownership over the community lands. Yet these notions 
draw its source to international jurisprudence and have become a new 
source of ‘ecological’ citizenship. It is ecological because to say that 
land belongs to us and our consents are essential are not just a moral 
statement of a sort of natural rights, but also a system of re-establishing 
people’s relationship with nature and the environment. In the process, 
people work across ethnic boundaries and territories. 

However, it is also true that the projects are placed in a society in 
which people are poor, unemployment is high, minimal availability of 
necessities, poor connectivity with towns and cities. The trajectory of 
developmental projects under such circumstances is a huge challenge for 
society— people like ‘development,’ but not the development projects 
that displace them. This statement brings to the notion of ‘development’ 
again. People would say that we are not against development— we 
need road, water supply, electricity, etc. Poststructuralist thinkers would 
suggest complete abandoning of the concept of development and look 
for post-development ideas. They may say that if ‘development’ is the 
problem, why to seek a solution within it. But the challenge before us 
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as activists and scholars is that we have not found enough practices 
that show us alternative ways of sustaining life and articulation against 
the might of the developmental state. It would be entirely wrong to tell 
their stories as the complete normalization of the problem. Instead, our 
concern is, why people could not find alternatives; how do we see such a 
situation of looking to the same state for development? 

Resistance for sure is occurring within such a space of poverty 
and marginality. Searching for a complete alternative requires a new 
understanding of the ways people choose to engage with the state. For 
instance, in some circumstances, at the site of anti-dam movements in 
Manipur at Mapithel, people would seek relief for the families suffered 
due to curtailing the source of livelihood. Dams submerged large areas 
of agricultural land and forestland, curtailing the sources of livelihood. 
As the dam never decommission, people choose different strategies to 
survive. They would also seek relief measures from the government as 
a form of compensation. However, as people struggle to protest against 
projects for a long time, a new complex set of politics emerged. Local 
politics involving sections of political leaders, civil society groups, 
and armed groups become part and partial of the state’s engagement to 
dissolve anti-dam movements. As a result, much of the people’s struggle 
is also about fighting ‘internal enemies.’ This emerging complex world 
compels us to rethink resistance, not just society against the state. 
Resistance could also be understood, as a result, as the varied ways 
of negotiation for relief measures, compensation, public meetings for 
awareness of the projects’ impacts, negotiation with local political 
leaders, and civil society leaders. However, this understanding should 
not be forgetful of the official power that could have shaped the course 
of resistance. 


With these brief discussions on the immediate worlds we encounter daily, 
in the following, I am trying to engage with the trajectory of development, 
it’s contingent and context-specific manifestations. A broader contour of 
‘development’ at national, regional, global, and local levels is shown. 


The state in ‘development’ 

A question that strikes us often is why development projects assume 
mostly a ‘non-negotiable’ activity and an act or policy that does not 
require consultation with the people? By looking at development as a 
conscious act and strategy of the state and (global) capital, not just an 
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idea, we hope to answer this. Perhaps, the argument of ‘development 
aggression,’ instead of hoping for change for meaningful lives, could 
also be understood through the following discussions. 

In the post-colonial India context, development has been looked at 
as a historically evolved thought and a specific response to the structural 
constraints such as lack of accumulation of capital stock, productivity, 
rural backwardness, unemployment, etc. Development as a thought and 
action is a product of the anti-colonial nationalist history of economic 
planning and objectives. Simultaneously, development is an exercise 
conditioned by the representative form of government based on universal 
adult franchise. 

Interesting criticism against such reading of the development 
(planning) in India comes from the neo-Marxist scholars. To Chatterjee 
(2012), development under India’s development planning implies 
a linear path, directed toward a goal, or a series of goals separated 
by stages. It means fixing of priorities between long-run and short- 
run objectives and conscious choice between alternative paths. It was 
premised upon a rational consciousness and will. As ‘development’ was 
thought of as a process affecting society’s whole, it was also premised 
upon one consciousness and will — that of the whole. Particular needed 
to be subsumed within the whole and made consistent with the general 
interest. For Chatterjee, such a developmental ideology— rational 
thought, conscious choice, one consciousness, and one will— was a 
constituent part of the ‘self-definition of the post-colonial state.’ The 
state represents the universal, the whole within which ‘parts’ need to be 
subsumed. 

The state connects to the people-nation not merely through the 
procedural forms of representative government; it also acquires its 
representativeness by directing a program of economic development on 
behalf of the nation. As in any liberal form of government, the former 
connected the state’s legal-political sovereignty with the sovereignty of 
the people. The latter connects the sovereign power of the state directly 
with the economic well being of the people. (Chatterjee 2012: 246- 
47) However, the two connections do not necessarily have the same 
implications for a state (Ibid: 247). That the people can express through 
the representative mechanisms of the political process, as their will is not 
essentially what is right for their economic well-being. What the state 
thinks essential for the nation’s economic development is not necessarily 
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what would be ratified through the representative mechanisms. The 
two criteria of representativeness and legitimacy could well produce 
contradictory implications for state policy. The contradiction is because 
of the fact developmental ideology is needed to cling to the state as the 
principal vehicle for its historical mission (Ibid: 247). 

The relation between state and nation (people) has been discussed 
in detail in at least three essential works in India (Chatterjee, 2012; 
Chakravarty 1987; Zachariah, 2014). Planning for the development of 
India was part of the Indian nationalist movement. National Planning 
Committee (NPC) and Bombay Plan 1944 (BP) were crucial moments 
in the planning history. These initiatives were not merely historical 
moments but also the moments that lay the foundation for post-colonial 
India, the essential linkage between development as the state’s primary 
responsibility and the people as the receiver of that development. In 
both the NPC and BP process, an explicit connection was made between 
economic regeneration projects and development, and the broader 
process of ‘nation-building’ (Zachariah, 2014). In the process, the 
nation was defined as a sort of unified personality and spirit, despite the 
diversity. This is an essential point for us not merely to understand the 
politics of planning in India, but to stress the point that similar logic of 
state in developing India as a nation continues to inform the development 
project of India. 

Few essential points result from this brief discussion. One, the state is 
a vital vehicle for development. Two, what the state thinks necessary for 
the nation’s economic growth is not necessarily what would be ratified 
through the representative mechanisms (though which people elect the 
government). Three, there is an explicit connection between economic 
development and the process of nation-building. There are a few 
important implications of this understanding of the state. ‘Development’ 
is what the state thinks as the right economic action or policy or 
program. In this logic, one can see the real problem that development 
is essentially a non-negotiable thought (and act) for the people who will 
receive it. There is already a presumption that society can’t be trusted 
as a partner or originator of development. Another implication is that 
development does not need a consultation with the people on the ground. 
In this sense, development is primarily what the sovereign decides. This 
logic leaves practically no space from the beginning for the society to 
either negotiate or reject economic policy or program. Now let’s see 
how such a state’s logic unfolds in India’s so-called ‘sensitive’ region. 
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Developing a region: Security and welfare 

Development as a thought and practice in the post-colonial North 
East India act not merely as an appendage but also a necessary condition 
for nation-building. The bureaucracy on the ground and the political 
executives on the top see development as a nation-building vehicle. 
In other words, development is the pretext on which the state governs 
a region. Three aspects require our critical attention: one, the nation 
expresses as a security state, making development a mode of governing 
power; the other is the expression of the nation as the extractive machine 
with the apparatus of the security state; third, the security and extractive 
state uses development to express as a ‘compassionate entity’ on the 
ground— that state is there to bring welfare to the people. Perhaps for 
many decades, the development trajectory in North East India manifests 
these three aspects’ interplay. Let’s see in the following briefly how such 
an interplay exhibit. 

Studies by Verrier Elwin (1961) show the specific state-making 
process (not just military presence and establishment of administrative 
apparatus to govern the subjects, but also the balancing act between 
security concerns and welfare schemes) took place in the border societies. 
The Naga Hills and North-East Frontier Agency (NEFA), for instance, 
were part of what used to call the colonial state’s Excluded Area, yet 
a constant source of anxiety for the independent Indian state. Official 
concern partly emerged out of the partial, if not complete, autonomous 
ways of life from the core provincial administration of British India, 
and somewhat of people’s racial and cultural affinity with neighboring 
countries. As such, in the early years of independence, state-making 
only through military presence was found insufficient. Development was 
necessary as the means to color the company of state in ‘compassionate’ 
terms. For Elwin (1961, republished in 1997), writing in the context of 
Nagaland, the plans for developing the hill and forest people in the 1960s 
on which the Government of India was spending substantial sums of 
money, were essentially the ‘adventures in friendship.’ The development 
of agriculture and animal husbandry, the opening of schools, building 
hospitals, making roads, and irrigation schemes were ‘tokens of that 
friendship.’ The necessity of state as ‘a compassionate’ agency, to Elwin, 
lies in the rationalizing that integrating ‘long-isolated people with the 
rest of India’ emotionally and psychologically required development to 
be carried out in the right way to create a sense of friendliness and unity. 
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To Elwin, further, ‘the vital thing was that tribal people should feel at 
home, with a full realization that India is their country, the Government 
is their Government, that they belong to it, and it belongs to them’ (Ibid: 
90). It clearly shows development’s task to compel people at the border 
to see India as their state. As discussed in the previous section, the state’s 
logic is that it is a more significant whole within which people and 
societies considered to be parts are supposed to subsume. 

In understanding the task of developing Nagaland and its people, 
two things matter in the 1960s. One was the perception of the general 
backwardness of the place and people because of isolation and a history 
of conflicts within the society and with outsiders in colonial times; 
another was what Elwin called the extremist Naga’s attitude. In Elwin’s 
(Ibid: 32) narrative of the Nagas, there is a construction of history, of a 
past of Nagas living in isolation from outside, yet internally in ‘their hills 
they fought each other and the menace of headhunting cast a shadow on 
their lives.’ The isolation was occasionally ruptured when their society 
was encroached by the outside civilization, the tea-planters, merchants, 
and police, leading them to raid the plain civilization. In the description, 
the colonial state represents the agency that ‘brought order into their lives 
and helped to banish ignorance,’ and missionaries as those who ‘brought 
an ideal of gentleness and forgiveness.’ But, to Elwin, a new concept 
of ‘welfare state’ arrived at the land of Nagas only after independence. 
In brief, although the colonial state and missionaries brought order and 
‘gentleness’ among the Nagas, the idea of the welfare state only came 
with independent India. (Ibid: 33) 

What matters to Elwin was not merely the idea of isolated people, 
but also ‘the Naga attitude.’ The Naga attitude, to him, comes down 
from three propositions (Ibid: 73): one, Nagas are not Indians and do not 
want to become Indians; two, Naga territory is not and has never been, 
a part of the India territory; three, Nagaland was never conquered by 
India. However, Elwin’s engagement with such attitude marked the post- 
colonial state’s peculiar attitude that only with the newly independent 
state can bring progress and change in sucha society. One can understand 
such aspect in Elwin’s (1961: 73) following observation: ‘India with her 
great plans for development, spread over periods of five years at a time, 
was confident that she could help the Nagas to progress in every way 
without interference with their customs and along the lines of their own 
genius. She had already made provision to protect Naga rights in land 
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and forests, to give every Naga complete freedom to practice his own 
religion or to change it if he so desired, and to enjoy all the privileges of 
citizenship.’ 

In brief, this idea of development or developing Nagas’ society 
went along with an order, which can only be assured by the state. 
Elwin observed that among a people who had so recently abandoned 
headhunting and where there were still inter-tribal and inter-village 
rivalries and feuds, India felt that the maintenance of law and order, which 
only she could ensure, was vital for the happiness of the common man.’ 
There is an externality of development and security, working to ensure 
the state’s presence in society to look up to it as a source of order and 
welfare. Nevertheless, this is working along with constructing a secular 
developmental state that ensures the autonomy of Nagas’s customary 
rights over land and forests and practicing one’s own religion. 

However, there is a need to unpack the ‘secular’ further. The word 
secular means more than toleration of customary right over the land and 
resources. A utilitarian principle that development works in the interest 
of nation as whole guides the secular developmental state. It works in 
such a way that the benefits of manipulating natural resources have the 
least share at the local level. Gunnel Cederléf and Sivaramakrishnan 
(2012), in their introduction to a volume on ecological nationalism, 
observe that the ecological nationalism expresses in two ways. One 
way is the metropolitan secular view of nature and its economic and 
material uses for the nation. Another is an indigenous, or regionalist, 
reaction to the expansion of the high-modern nation-state in its imperial 
or post-Independence forms or to globalization forces that intervene 
outside nation-states’ realms. At the moment, I am not discussing the 
second way of looking at nature and resources. What should interest us 
at the moment is the point that secular works in a fashion that favor not 
only the benefits of the nation as a whole but also allows the forces of 
globalization to work in favor of the same nation’s interest. 

What is a ‘nation’ in the nation’s interest? So far, in the above, our 
concern is that the discourse of development is primarily in the nation’s 
interest to which the local’s interests have to subsume. It means for the 
nation’s broader economic growth, the concerns of the people directly 
affected by the investment or developmental projects are secondary. The 
nation as a broader geopolitical entity comes first, then the real interests 
of people. In other words, the nation could be displacing the notions of 
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‘public good’ and ‘public trust’ under the state’s secular metropolitan 
approach. We can take an instance of national laws on resources: Railways 
Act 1989, the Mines and Minerals (Development and Regulation) Act 
1957, and Open Acreage Licensing Policy (OALP) 2017. Our field visits 
in Manipur’s hill districts have learned that these are significant laws that 
pose a considerable challenge to the people on the ground. These laws 
come as the ‘national’ laws, yet people find themselves completely out 
of any consultation and participation mechanisms. Under the Railways 
Act 1989, the land is acquired for a ‘public purpose.’ (Section 20 (A)) 
However, what is contestable is the notion of ‘public purpose.’ At the 
Oinamlong Village, Tamenglong, when the land survey for railway 
line construction began in 2009, the villagers found it difficult to 
understand the project. Villagers were not aware of laws under which the 
lands were acquired for the railway project. The villagers alleged that 
railway construction has destroyed ‘residential plots, agricultural land, 
forestland, and other livelihood and water resources without the people’s 
prior knowledge and consent (Nabakumar et al., 2017: 35). 

Another serious concern is that national laws largely allow the private 
company a stronger hand than the public voice. Under the new Open 
Acreage Licensing Policy (OALP) 2017, any oil company can express 
interest in an oil block (like two in Tamenglong and Churachandpur 
districts of Manipur). This policy opposes the earlier system of a 
periodic auction of oil blocks by the government under the previous 
New Exploration and Licensing Policy (NELP). OALP also permits the 
company to study and specialize in specific geographies if they wish, 
making the entire country open for Exploration and Production with 
a ready data repository at the Directorate of Hydrocarbons (under the 
Ministry of Oil and Natural Gas, Government of India). Companies 
can also extend their block boundaries if they find that the hydrocarbon 
channels in their designated blocks extend to nearby underground rock 
layers, and the adjoining areas are open. In brief, OALP has empowered 
the oil company (like Jubilant Energy in a state like Manipur) to 
perform oil and gas works without the government’s prior bidding and 
identification of oil blocks. 

This brief exploration means that the notion of public purpose or 
national interest under the secular developmental projects is largely anti- 
people. In the following, we discuss how such a secular developmental 
state transforms a region into a unit within a resources frontier in recent 
times. 
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The region in a resource frontier 

Periphery indeed has acquired a new meaning, notably since India 
adopted liberalization, privatization, and globalization (LPG) in the 
1990s. Look East Policy of India (now Act East Policy) came into being 
in the 1990s during Prime Minister Narasimha Rao. If one sees India’s 
orientation in post-2000, particularly, North East India’s idea has been 
shifted dramatically from a violent and insurgent affected region to a 
resource-rich region. A former Secretary (East) in the Ministry of External 
Affairs (MEA), Government of India during the 1990s, Lakhan Mehrotra 
(2012) observed that since the assumption of charge in May 2004, the 
then Prime Minister of India Manmohan Singh repetitively stressed the 
huge benefits likely to accrue to India, in general, and North East India, 
in particular through intensification of ties with ASEAN (Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations) and its member countries, especially in 
the areas of trade and commerce. Further to him (Secretary), ‘there 
was a growing realization in India of the geo-economic potential of the 
northeastern region as India’s gateway to South East Asia and its value 
as a bridgehead’ (Ibid: 76). The details of the Act East Policy, trade, and 
commerce ties with neighboring countries and regional and sub-regional 
economic blocks, increasing the presence of International Financial 
Institutions (IFIs), and their impacts on the ground are discussed in the 
book’s chapters. I will not go into the details except to stress the point 
that what is a broader economic vision of India and new imagination of 
the region as ‘gateway’ or ‘value bridgehead’ has been found to be an 
extremely aggressive force of developmental sectors like infrastructure 
and energy that brings various levels of economic and social hardship 
for the people on the ground. This hardship is seen in land acquisition, 
displacement of villages and people, inter and intra-community tension, 
etc. resulting from developmental projects on road infrastructure, hydel 
power projects, exploration of oil and gas, mining, etc. 

In brief, post-2000 marks a new phase in which India’s vision as a 
nation whose need and priorities in extracting resources in the area has 
become more forceful. Not just political leaders, bureaucrats, policy 
analysts, but also many academic scholars employ a macroeconomic 
framework to look at the region as a resource-rich region, yet unexploited. 
This understanding is precisely the ground that defines North East India 
as a new resource frontier: an unexploited area. A macroeconomic 
framework’s key concern is the inability to convert rich resources into 
national benefits for a bigger market. A principal scientist (economics) 
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working at the National Centre for Agricultural Economics and Policy 
Research (NCAP), New Delhi, argues that the ongoing economic reform 
process has thrown up several opportunities and challenges. It is a matter 
of concern that the ‘abundant resources, a gamut of crop production 
possibilities, and rich biodiversity’ in North East India remained 
an unexploited storehouse of natural resources (Basah 2007). The 
traditional agricultural practice, lack of proper technology interventions, 
and ineffective state policies inhibit the agricultural growth, resulting in 
an apparent ‘developmental divide’ between the region and the rest of 
the country. To capture the advantages of the ‘untapped potential in the 
region of North East India,’ the states need to reorient their development 
strategy within the overall macroeconomic framework. This framework 
is essential to achieve broader developmental goals. (Barah 2007: 14-15) 

Moreover, to such a macroeconomics framework, a subsistence 
economy based on customary land tenure system is always an object 
of anxiety for the state (global capital) because subsistence is seen as 
unproductive as per the market’s logic. For instance, according to a World 
Bank consultant, the agricultural practices and land system in North East 
India, although make people self-reliant, cannot be an integral part of the 
market economy. As a result, developmental intervention in the region 
is based on the principle of utilitarianism that the people’s resources and 
life should be productive mainly by connecting to a competitive market 
economy, attracting investment through and of the state (Brunner 2010). 
The macroeconomic framework, however, lacks the essential element 
of a democratic society: consent. Few things are important here. The 
macro-economic framework requires national attention because, to 
the above argument, states in the region are ineffective, unable to turn 
potential into a benefit. 

On the one hand, it has a further implication that consolidates the 
centralizing tendency in the policymaking and national planning and 
the need for national unity in exploiting the resources. The need for a 
transparent, accountable, and participatory democratic process involving 
people and states at various levels is completely ruled out. For a macro- 
economic framework, such democratic involvement becomes a factor 
that delays or creates hurdles extraction and exploitation of resources. 
This tendency also leads to continuous tension between nation and 
region, nation, and people on the ground. 

The region’s new location as the frontier of resources expresses in 
the regional state official and sections of popular imagination. It shows 
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that shifting national vision has active local stakeholders as well. In an 
interview with a reporter, Chief Minister of Manipur, N. Biren Singh 
says that Manipur is at the center of the 20, 557 km Asian Highway 
1 stretching from Tokyo to Istanbul. (Hindustan Times, November 
26, 2017) The statement was made around the time of the North East 
Development Summit held at Imphal in 2017 (21-22 November). If one 
looks back, to see the mood of the times in Manipur around this summit, 
there was a local celebration of a sort of Manipur’s global image. In a 
local TV debate (‘Manung Hutna’ programme of Impact TV, Imphal), for 
instance, the General Secretary of the Manipur Chamber of Commerce 
(MCC) was urging local businessmen and entrepreneurs to register with 
MCC and be prepared to take the ‘opportunities’ given to Manipur. An 
equally large scale of interest in celebrity mood on Manipur as ‘the 
gateway of India to South East Asia’ is seen in the number of seminars 
and conferences on themes related to India’s (Look East) Act East 
Policy. Manipur is passing through a global moment in which global 
financial capital (of global financial institutions and agencies with the 
support of powerful western states and emerging powerful Southeast 
Asian nation-states) and India’s state together visualize and transform 
regions within and beyond the state border. Manipur becomes a part of 
such visualization and transformation. Manipur’s idea as a center on the 
Asian Highway imagines is the product of this process. 

However, the crucial event that requires serious discussion is the 
entry of global capital in the nation’s needs and priorities. While for the 
nation, the moment of global capital is a necessary part of the state’s 
growth, for the people, this global moment is a structural transformation 
of a subsistence economy, land and agricultural practices, and their 
institutional system. It means land and economy are pressed for an 
unequal change to suit the global market. The relationship between the 
nation and global capital deserves a brief discussion. Global capital entry 
does not lead to national control and sovereign power loosening to decide 
its priorities. What requires our attention is how nation (state) continues 
to be a predominant factor. A major structural economic transformation 
is seen roughly since the 1990s when the logic of the market economy for 
the region expanded to accommodate global financial capital. It is even 
though the volume of the flow of financial capital (and trade) increases 
only in the last few years. We now see a market economy that shows 
international financial institutions’ involvement and foreign countries’ 
interests. Although safeguarding its sovereignty under the new condition, 
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the state of India is facilitating global capital investment. North East 
region of India is imagined as a ‘new economic engine of India’s growth’ 
(Prime Minister Narendra Modi’s speech at Imphal, March 16, 2018), 
and global capital investment is welcome to fulfill it. Increasing Japanese 
investment or Asian Development Bank investment in North East India’s 
infrastructure projects is an example of such development. 

The current shift in the global geopolitics towards Asia Pacific 
Region is further essential to discuss in this context. Chinese economic 
and military expansion towards the Asia Pacific region has compelled 
Japan to look for partner countries to check China. Much of the recent 
growth in the Indo-ASEAN relationship can also be understood in this 
context. The increasing development cooperation between India and 
Japan (particularly in infrastructure development) must also be read in 
geopolitical (and geo-economic) interests. The importance of Manipur 
is also primarily derived from this shift. Japan has been investing in 
Manipur in the Loktak Downstream project, irrigation projects, and 
sericulture projects, to mention a few. Netherland based Oil Company 
Jubilant Energy is investing in Manipur. Asian Development Bank (ADB) 
is investing in road infrastructure. In brief, the newfound centrist feeling 
of being located between Tokyo and Istanbul, on the one hand, and the 
gateway feeling as the gate of India’s connection to South East Asia, 
on the other, is part of this broader historically evolved development 
discourse. Because of this development, Manipur is witnessing a new 
age of neoliberal economic empire directly or indirectly facilitated by 
powerful nation-states. 

Ranabir Samaddar (2010) rightly observes that regions and borders 
are internal borders and the neoliberal empire’s lines. Even though 
the post-colonial imagination of present states in North East India 
emerged as the region strictly under India’s development strategy within 
the border, today, this idea of the region transcends border. It is very 
much part of the global empire. Manipur’s importance as a part of the 
global imagination of border and people is not merely what India thinks 
only of Manipur. It is the result of what India thinks of economic and 
geostrategic advantage by linking with ASEAN. Manipur (North East 
India) emerges as the ‘resource-rich’ area in acquiring that advantage. 
Manipur’s commentaries as the hub or gateway or corridors or new 
engine of growth all fall under a new empire’s age. President of India, 
Ram Nath Kovind’s inaugural speech (November 21, 2017) at the 
North East Development Summit at Imphal reflects such an image of 
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a developed state and a destination of investment within the neoliberal 
state (and empire). 

This above discussion raises the issues of governance and resistance. 
We are dealing with these issues in the following last section. 


Governing practice and the question of resistance 

How does a state govern a society that has become a resource frontier 
and has shown several protests against the development projects? 
The act of governing will not be a mere act of policy execution and 
administration. The objective will also be to deal with dissent voices. One 
way of looking at ‘governing’ is by adopting Kalyan Sanyal’s argument 
on capital and governmentality (Sanyan, 2014). There are two phases 
in the developmental projects. One is the capital phase that attempts to 
extract the resources. The other is the governmentality phase, in which 
the government would make specifically targeted policies to deal with 
poverty and deprivation. Extraction or exploitation of resources like 
oil and gas or hydel power through development projects is the phase 
of capital investment that involves land grabbing and displacement of 
people from their need-based economy. The claims of the people at the 
affected site of developmental projects, like the people in the hydel power 
project in Manipur, Arunachal Pradesh, Sikkim, etc. are that they had a 
need-based agricultural economy, if not wholly self-sufficient, before the 
project. But once the dams submerged large areas of agricultural lands, 
they are forced to look for new occupations and struggle for livelihood. 
This phase is the time when the act of governmentality begins. Such a 
phase in the developmental projects comes with various official attempts 
to instill hopes and highlight its advantages and benefits. Perhaps this is 
what makes development not only a delusion in the eyes of the public but 
something that looks like negotiable benefits. It is through this illusionary 
that ‘development’ attempts to act as a rational and legitimate activity. 

As such, the governmentality as a modality of power objectifies 
people as the targeted groups of populations. Such groups would seek 
and contest each other for compensation. It is also a form of power that 
allows people only to seek relief and compensation, but not the right 
to question and demand a need-based economy. People are meaningful 
only as a set of populations seeking relief and compensation, not the 
right bearing persons who can contest the lack of accountability and 
transparency of the developmental projects. Capital operates as the force 
that does the task of land grabbing and displacement that reduces people 
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too dependent on welfare services and needs. On the other hand, projects 
do indeed help diversion of money to non-state actors and corning a 
large share of compensation money to sections of people who illegally 
access local administration and government at others’ cost. 

Another way of looking at the relationship between capital and 
governmentality is how capital (development financing in the project) 
is made attractive and legitimate in people’s eyes. The most noticeable 
official (government and experts) rationality of development projects is 
that these interventions will generate employment, energy supply, and 
overall revenue. If one does a quick survey of the existing projects, 
it will find that these objectives are either wholly failed or minimally 
achieved. The concerned agencies, however, give technical reasons for 
such failure. What such developmental interventions do is the question? 
What it does is the militarization of the areas around such projects, 
encouraging directly or indirectly inter, and intra-community divides 
along the lines of ethnicity, clans, village, and ethnic organizations, and 
encouraging youth organizations and factions or sections of insurgents 
to benefit themselves and benefit the company and administration etc. 
Then, the promises and objectives of projects stated in public is merely 
a legitimization exercise for some lofty goals while allowing such 
dirty politics to spread on the ground. Such dirty politics also means 
that the individuals are not right bearing citizens who can question but 
manipulable subjects. Let’s take a brief example through the case of oil 
exploration. 

The Jubilant Energy Annual Report indicates that the two major 
Oil Blocks located in Jiribam, Tamenglong, and Chuarchandpur have 
prospective oil resources ranging from 380 billion cubic feet to 1.43 
trillion cubic feet (Business Standard, May 16, 2017). In May 2017, 
Sumit Mahajan, the Project Manager of the Manipur State Level 
Convention on Oil Exploration Team, said that if succeeded, oil 
exploration in Manipur would bring in quite ‘a lot of opportunities for 
the development of both the state and nation as a whole’ and there would 
be ‘a surge in the employment sector paving the way for Manipur’s 
economic prosperity’ (Business Standard, May 16, 2017). Subsequently, 
Commerce and Industries Minister of Manipur, Th. Biswajit informed 
the House of the Manipur State Assembly that surveys of oil and gas 
‘had been completed, and there had been identified several areas having 
the prospect of oil and gas deposits.’ (Imphal Free Press, July 29, 2017). 

However, it is imprudent to believe that the employment of a 
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few skilled laborers and administrative staffs will either resolve the 
unemployment problem or bring development in the state (except some 
share of oil revenue). Even if the employment sector is the opportunity 
for Manipur’s development, I wonder if such a sector will bring what 
she said ‘a lot of opportunities.’ It may give some employment of a few 
skilled laborers and administrative staff. One need to know oil projects 
is not precisely to solve the employment problem in the state. In reality, 
the need for oil exploration arises not from the employment in local 
areas or state government, or what one may like to assume, from the 
‘developmental need’ of the state, not people. 

Astudy has found that India’s per capita oil consumption has increased 
due to the motorization of the economy. The Indian government’s target 
of increasing the manufacturing sector’s share in Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP) to 25 percent by the beginning of the next decade (from roughly 
25 percent) could lead to higher oil consumption in manufacturing. The 
programme of infrastructure construction (roads and national highways) 
partly funded through revenues from the higher taxation of oil and 
oil products is also likely to support oil demand growth. (The Oxford 
Institute for Energy Studies, OIES Paper: WPM 65, March 2016). Further, 
demand for higher oil production promotes ‘a free market’ and promotes 
competitive players and service economy, and ensures oil security for the 
country, keeping in view strategic and defense considerations. (India’s 
Hydrocarbon Vision, 2025). The Oil India Limited (OIL) Draft Strategic 
and Corporate Plan 2011-2020 also urges to ‘maintain and enhance 
reserves and production from North Eastern assets by improving output. 
Thus, the profitability of OIL would be enhanced by fully exploiting the 
potentials of NE assets.’ (CAG Report No. 42 of 2015) 

If increasing manufacturing share in India’s GDP, financing big 
national highways, oil security for strategic considerations, promoting 
competitive market economy and profit of the companies are the key 
guiding factors of the oil economy, then it is difficult to justify what 
Sumit Mahajan (mentioned above) said, ‘a lot of opportunities for 
development’ of the state or a ‘surge in the employment sector’ in 
Manipur. To India, as a post-colonial state, the nation’s needs are not 
necessarily the needs of people. Given this politics of the developmental 
intervention, it is difficult to imagine such intervention as an opportunity 
to develop people. 

But then, we also need to introspect on the question of resistance. 
How do we see resistance in the context of the above developments? 
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While there is an active engagement of concerned civic bodies 
against development policy, there are increasing instances in which 
development projects are negotiated and implemented in surreptitious, 
horrible, and violent manners. Reportedly, leaders, organizations, 
fictitious insurgent parties, etc. often arrived at an informal agreement 
to suit their private interests. Interestingly since these people and groups 
already have acquired informally coercive power and control over areas 
of a self-invented sphere of jurisdiction, company and administrative 
agencies are found to negotiate first with these classes of people instead 
of democratically responding to the community. My field visits and 
interactions in the district of Tamenglong (Manipur) (in the course of 
government’s move to welcome oil survey and exploration works) have 
recorded both the mass movement against development projects, and the 
counter-popular actions of allegedly armed groups of people, who have 
developed either by consent or coercion relationship with the company 
and local administration. 

Broadly, in the above discussion, we have seen two emerging trends: 
one is the reduction of people into a dependent targeted population who 
would seek compensation and reliefs; another is what we called as the 
counter-popular acts. If this is the emerging context, one can rethink 
resistance. One way to understand resistance is to be aware of the state’s 
capacity and technology that both use forces to stifle protest movement 
and transform people into dependent on compensations and reliefs only. 
Another way of understanding resistance is the willingness to accept that 
there are internal divisions among the people during their movement 
against the development projects. The division could be along the line 
of contesting ethnicity and tribes, on the one hand, and approaches (pro 
or anti-development) to the development activity. To ignore this fact of 
divisions and the alleged reports of counter-popular activity by sections 
of armed groups and leaders at the local is to miss the possibility of 
understanding not just the power operating within society, but also the 
expanding areas of resistance studies. 

Gledhill (2014), an anthropologist working among South America’s 
lowland indigenous population, observes that collective subjects 
engaged in acts that might be described as ‘resistance’ are seldom 
internally homogenous. That the resisting collective subjects are rarely 
internally homogenous implies two things. One is that society is not 
completely insulated from the interventions by the dominant power. We 
have seen this in the above discussion. The state would not only attempt 
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to legitimize the developmental projects but also create stakeholders in 
favor of the state’s visions and objectives. It would lead to the internally 
violent relationships among sections of the people. The society also 
manifests divisions internally in terms of the perception of the benefits 
of ‘development’ because people are poor and marginalized that they 
have the least sources of livelihood to sustain the momentum of the 
movement. Nevertheless, I would agree with Gledhill’s argument that 
ignoring divisions among the collective subjects is politically and 
ethically problematic, particularly if it silences movements against new 
kinds of domination within the subaltern population itself, which are 
engineered through new interventions by the state or private capital in 
response to the gains produced by subaltern activism.’ 

Jiten Yumnam and I, amid field visits and interaction, often encounter 
the challenge of understanding the complexity within the people due 
to developmental projects. Sometimes, there is more issue within the 
resisting collective ‘indigenous people’ than to engage with the external 
forces of development projects. However, I often recollect what Jiten 
Yumnam says that this is not a ‘problem,’ but a ‘challenge.’ To Jiten, 
the ‘problem’ would be an insoluble subject, making our constant 
engagement immediately irrelevant. The notion of ‘challenge’ gives 
us more space to regularly engage within ourselves while engaging the 
larger development onslaughts or what Jiten calls ‘the development 
aggression.’ 

To conclude, let me say that I am not sure if the introduction I am 
writing would help readers understand this book’s chapters completely. 
I have given a broader framework to understand various issues we 
confront in what I call ‘the worlds of development.’ I also leave to the 
readers to explore further the newer understanding of what we called 
development through the various cases Jiten has experienced intimately, 
studied and cited in the book. 


G. AMARJIT SHARMA 
Special Centre for the Study of North East India, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 
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1 
Act East Policy and IFIs Financing 
in Manipur and India’s North East 


[ 1991, India adopted a capitalist structural adjustment programme 
and set the epitome of liberalisation, privatisation, and globalisation 
(LPG). It was followed by India’s entry into the World Trade Organisa- 
tion (WTO) in 1995. This entry intensified the motion of a neoliberal era 
dominated by foreign commodities, market forces, and financial invest- 
ment.' It is said that since 1991, the regulatory environment for foreign 
investment has consistently been eased to make it investor-friendly. 
The adoption of the regulatory mechanism of Foreign Direct Investment 
(FDI) is an example. Regarding penetration and domination by foreign 
Capital, the initial LPG model was backed by the World Bank financing 
of US$ 500 million. It was followed by a US$ 300 million loan by the 
Asian Development Bank (ADB) in 1992.3 Before 1991, the FDI was 
negligible in India. From 1991 to March 2016, India received a total of 
US$ 371 billion FDI.* Prior to 2017, the maximum share of foreign Cap- 
ital in joint ventures ranged from 40 to 51 %, with 100 % foreign equity 
permitted in priority sectors.° 

On 28" August 2017, India further relaxed the FDI norms. In 2017- 
18, India received US$ 2.10 billion FDI from USA and US$ 1.61 bil- 
lion from Japan in addition to those received from Singapore, Mauritius, 


1 Makarand Purohit. (2017). ‘Water privatization has a history of failure in 
India. Let’s free our waters.’ Your Story. February 23. https://yourstory. 
com/2017/02/water-privatisation/ 

2 https://www.investindia.gov.in/foreign-direct-investment 

3 https://www.adb.org/countries/india/overview 

4 Aprameya Rao and Kishor Kadam. (2016). ‘25 years of liberalization: A 
glimpse of India’s growth in 14 charts.’ The First Post. July 7. 
https://www.firstpost.com/business/25-years-of-liberalisation-a-glimpse- 

of-indias-growth-in- 14-charts-2877654.html 

5 Y.P. Sharma. (2017). ‘Economic liberalization in India.’ Daily Excelsior. 
March 3. 
http://www.dailyexcelsior.com/economic-liberalization-india/ 
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etc.° In 2018, India received US$ 42 billion FDI inflow, which was in- 
creased to US$ 51 billion in 2019. During 2019-20, the maximum FDI 
equity inflow was US$ 14.67 billion from Singapore and US$ 3.22 bil- 
lion from Japan.’ The period witnessed increasing roles of the IFIs in 
framing strategic economic plans. The ADB’s 2003 Country Strategic 
Plan for India emphasised India’s North East (henceforth North East) to 
promote cross-border regional cooperation with neighbouring countries. 
The ADB’s Technical Assistance (TA) for the North East Power Devel- 
opment Project, prepared in 2004, outlined the development of locally 
available resources, including hydropower, natural gas, and renewable 
energy sources. The TA also aimed to assist institutional strengthening 
in the power sector. The objective is to prioritise and create a favourable 
environment for private sector investments.* 

The ADB’s Country Partnership Strategy (CPS) of 2013-2017 em- 
phasises the North East as a strategic location to promote cross-border 
regional cooperation with Southeast Asia for trade and investment. The 
overall picture shows that India has borrowed a massive amount of mon- 
ey from the ADB for energy projects from 2007 to 2015, accounting for 
25% of the ADB’s total investments in energy projects in the Asia-Pa- 
cific region.® The Country Partnership Strategy (CPS) 2018-2022 envis- 
aged the ADB’s support to India’s growth and rapid economic transfor- 
mation and job creation. The ADB’s annual lending to India is proposed 
to be raised to a maximum of US$ 4 billion.'° It was directly involved 
in preparing the North Eastern Region Vision 2020.'' The World Bank’s 
Country Partnership Framework (CPF) for India (2018-2022) distils 
three key priorities for maintaining the country’s trajectory of 
6 (2015). ‘FDI inflows: Who is investing in India and in what sectors? 

The Financial Express. January 12. 

https://www.financialexpress.com/opinion/fdi-inflows-who-is-investing- 

in-india-and-in-what-sectors/28737/ 
7 (2020). ‘Foreign Direct Investment (FDI).’ India Brand Equity Foundation. 

July. 
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8 P. Abeygunawardena, D. Millison, and I. Caetani. (2004). Technical Assis- 

tance to India for preparing the Northeast Power Development Project. 
ADB. Ref. TAR: IND 38312. 
9 https://www.adb.org/countries/india/main_ 
10 Ibid. 
11 (2008). North Eastern Region Vision 2020. Ministry of Development of 
North Eastern Region. 
http://necouncil.gov.in/sites/default/files/about-us/Vision_2020.pdf 
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poverty reduction and high growth. The CPF posits three focus areas 
for the WBG’s engagement. These are: (i) promoting resource-efficient 
growth; (ii) enhancing competitiveness and enabling job creation; and 
(iii) investing in human capital.’ 


Pursuing a Neoliberal Agenda: Deregulation of Policies 


Supporting a neoliberal development order, the IFIs operate under 
the World Trade Organisation (WTO) trade rules.'? The IFIs also framed 
their strategic plans to facilitate India’s pursuance of neoliberal policies 
further. Consequently, India’s Act East Policy is characterised by the for- 
mulation of new policies and deregulation of policies towards a more 
business-friendly environment by liberalising and privatising develop- 
ment processes. Policies on the privatisation of services led to enacting 
Public-Private Partnership (PPP) policy in 2011. Section 4 of the Policy 
underscored the Government’s interest to increase interface with the IFIs 
and the private sector.'* For instance, the Manipur Hydro Power Poli- 
cy 2012, New Land Use Policy 2014 (NLUP), and Hydrocarbon Vision 
2030 for the North East served multinational companies (MNCs). The 
NLUP fosters strategic market competitiveness and land productivity in 
Manipur.'* The North East Hydrocarbon Vision 2030 illustrates the plans 
to extract, process, and refine oil and gas for export to South and South- 
east Asia. The Vision is bolstered by amending the Mining Act in 2015, 
as it confers higher privileges and legal impunity to mining companies.’° 
The National Mineral Policy, 2019, and Mineral Laws (Amendment) 
Act, 2020, were introduced to liberalise the mining sector, encourage the 
private sectors’ role, and ease business in the mining sector.'” 


12 (2018). India - Country Partnership Framework for the Period FY18-FY22. 
World Bank. 
https://documents. worldbank.org/en/publication/documents-reports/ 
documentdetail/27762 1537673420666/india-country-partnership-frame- 
work-for-the-period-fy18-fy22 

13 That includes removing all barriers to trade and business with an emphasis 
on private sector led development. 

14 (2011). National Public-Private Partnership Policy. Ministry of Finance, 
Government of India. 

15 (2014). New Land Use Policy / Project of Manipur, 2014. Planning Depart- 
ment, Government of Manipur. 

16 Ajoy Ashirwad Mahaprashasta. (2016) ‘PMO Wants to Sidestep Gram 
Sabha’s Consent for Underground Mining.’ The Wire. May 4. 

17 (2020). ‘Govt approves ordinance to remove end-user restrictions, boost FDI 
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The primary objective of the Finance Act, 2017, is to curb the 
powers of the National Green Tribunal, which has been established to 
monitor violation of Forest Clearance and Environment Clearances 
by projects.'* On 28" August 2017, the Department of Industrial Poli- 
cy and Promotion revised the FDI Policy, permitting 100% FDI in key 
sectors, including the extractive industries, civil aviation, etc.'? There 
are additional processes to weaken the Forest Rights Act of 2006 and 
the Right to Fair Compensation and Transparency in Land Acquisition, 
Rehabilitation and Resettlement Act, 2013.°° Many feared that the draft 
Forest Rights Policy, 2018, promotes the private sector involvement by 
undermining community rights over their forest. The National Mineral 
Exploration Policy, 2016, and National Mineral Policy, 2019, encourage 
the private sectors in mining with incentives and allowing 100 % FDI 
under an automatic route.*' The Mineral Laws (Amendment) Act, 2020 
liberalises and privatises coal mining, which would lead to the intensifi- 
cation of coal mining in Meghalaya, Assam and Nagaland that possess 
rich deposits of coal. The draft Water Policy of 2020 promotes priva- 
tisation and commercialisation of water management. The Draft Envi- 
ronment Assessment Notification, 2020 dilutes Environmental Impact 
Assessment requirements and exempts ‘public hearing’ requirements for 
mining and oil and gas explorations and energy projects.” The process of 


in coal mining.’ The Economic Times. January 9. 
https://economictimes.indiatimes.com/industry/indl-goods/svs/met- 
als-mining/govt-approves-ordinance-to-auction-coal-mines/article- 
show/73 153778.cms?from=mdr_ 

18 Mayank Aggarwal. (2017). ‘Green activists oppose Finance Act 2017, say it 
curtails NGT’s independence.’ The Live Mint. July 5. 

http://www.livemint.com/Politics/X4RO0eZMQ5R6i5S1W0o0GjoL/Green-activ- 
ists-oppose-Finance-Act-2017-say-it-curtails-NGT.html 

19 Rishabh Shroff. (2017). ‘India announces new Foreign Direct Investment 
Policy, 2017 — 2018.’ India Corporate Law. September 6. 

20 ‘PMO Wants to Sidestep Gram Sabha’s Consent for Underground Mining.’ 
https://thewire.in/33774/pmo-wants-to-exempt-gram-sabhas-consent-for- 
underground-mining/_ 

21 (2019). ‘Coal sector gets nod for 100% FDI.’ The Economic Times. August 
29. Retrieved from https://economictimes.indiatimes.com/industry/ 
indl-goods/svs/metals-mining/coal-sector-gets-nod-for- 1 00-fdi/article- 
show/70885 133.cms?from=mdr 

22 Tiasa Adhya. (2020). ‘The Govt is Trying to Make it Easier for Industries to 

Avoid Environmental Accountability.’ The Wire. May 6. 
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‘deregulation’ is continued in the North East. As a result, MNCs enjoy a 
relative amount of government support, facilitating unaccountability and 
impunity in targeting the North East. 

The following sections discuss the contexts, processes, contents, 
and impacts of the LPG regime in the North East concerning Manipur. 


India’s Act East Policy and North East 


In the early 1990s, India formulated the Look East Policy (LEP). It 
was a policy to consolidate India’s economic and political influences in 
the South East Asian countries and beyond. The North East was the stra- 
tegic focus. A significant step was the Framework Agreement on Com- 
prehensive Economic Cooperation between the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) and India, signed in October 2003. It served the 
legal basis of further agreements. On 1* January 2010, the ASEAN-India 
Trade in Goods Agreement was entered into force. Under this Agree- 
ment, the ASEAN countries and India opened their respective markets 
by progressively reducing and eliminating duties on 76.4% coverage of 
the goods traded.” 

Around this time, in 2014, the LEP was rechristened as Act East 
Policy (AEP) during the 25" Summit of the ASEAN held in Myanmar. 
In the meantime, the ASEAN-India Trade in Services Agreement was 
signed in November 2014. It contained provisions on transparency, do- 
mestic regulations, recognition, market access, national treatment, and 
dispute settlement. The ASEAN-India Investment Agreement was also 
signed in November 2014. India’s AEP objectives became crystal clear. 
The goals were to consolidate and advance India’s position as a regional 
power in the Indo-Pacific region, which included responding strategi- 
cally to the rapid expansion of China’s Belt and Road Initiative in Asia. 
The key focus of the AEP was promoting connectivity with ASEAN 
countries, such as Myanmar and Thailand. During a meeting with the 
ASEAN leaders in Myanmar in 2014, India’s Prime Minister Narendra 
Modi announced creating a ‘special purpose vehicle’ for connectivity 
projects. In 2015, India announced US$ 1 billion for connectivity at the 


https://thewire.in/government/environment-impact-assessment 
23 (2015). ‘ASEAN-India Free Trade Area (AIFTA) Building Strong Economic 
Partnerships.” ASEAN. 
https://www.asean.org/wp-content/uploads/images/2015/October/out- 
reach-document/Edited’20AIFTA.pdf 
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India-ASEAN Summit held in Kuala Lumpur. India coordinates Myan- 
mar and Thailand to complete a 1,400-km long trilateral highway to con- 
nect Moreh (Manipur) and Mae Sot (Thailand) via Myanmar, to boost 
connectivity, trade, health industry, and tourism.” India plans to extend 
the trilateral highway to connect Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. India is 
funding the Kaladan Multi-Modal Transit Transport Project in Myanmar. 

India intends to reap the benefits offered by the ASEAN’s econom- 
ic integration and overcome its security concerns such as insurgency in 
the North East. India’s connectivity projects will connect the North East 
with South East Asia. Improving connectivity within the North East is 
projected as key to the success of the AEP. As a result, India intensifies 
investments in the North East on infrastructures, viz., roads, railways, 
waterways, high voltage transmission, and distribution lines, energy 
projects, oil and gas exploration, agribusiness, and setting up special 
economic zones. It encourages investments by the IFIs. 


AEP, Bilateral and Multilateral Financing in North East 


India’s AEP heavily relies on financial loans from the IFIs. Loans 
are obtained through a series of bilateral and multilateral agreements. 
Bilateral agreements were signed with the IFIs such as the Agence 
Francais De Development (AFD) of France, Deutsche Investitions-und 
Entwicklungsgesellschaft (DEG) of Germany, and Japan International 
Cooperation Agency (JICA) of Japan. These IFIs have sanctioned mon- 
ey to finance energy projects, infrastructure, agribusiness, power sec- 
tor reform, etc. Bilateral partner such as Japan plays a vital role in the 
AEP.”> On 3 August 2017, the Japan-India Coordination Forum on De- 
velopment of North Eastern Region was launched. India-Japan Act East 
Forum was formed on 14" September 2017, to execute infrastructure 
projects.*® During the India—Japan bilateral summit held in October 2018 
at Tokyo, India’s Prime Minister Narendra Modi described Japan as the 
cornerstone of India’s AEP.’ The India-Japan bilateral meet proposed 


24 (2018). ‘NHAI Inks Pact for Maiden Rs 1,177 Crore India-Myanmar-Thai- 
land Trilateral Highway International Project.’ The Times of India. April 
12. 

25 Japan collaborates with India to counter China’s influence in Asia. 

26 Anil Wadhwa. (2018). ‘The North East is key for India’s ties with Asean.’ 
The Live Mint. March 9. 

27 (2018). ‘Why Northeast matters for India-Japan collaboration in Indo-Pacif- 
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from 15" to 17" December 2019 in Assam could not be held due to the 
widespread protest against the enactment of the controversial Citizen- 
ship Amendment Act. A virtual summit between the two countries was 
scheduled in October 2020, as a physical meeting could not be held due 
to the Covid 19 pandemic. 

Between 2007 and 2017, Japanese companies have financed soft 
loans worth US$ 23.36 billion for infrastructure, energy, water and san- 
itation, and agribusiness projects. In April 2017, the JICA signed an 
agreement with the Government of India to provide over 67 billion yen 
(US$ 610 million) for Phase I of the North East Road Network Connec- 
tivity Improvement Project. Phase I will cover the enhancement of the 
National Highways 54 and 51 in Mizoram and Meghalaya. The NH-54 
will enhance the Kaladan Multi-Modal Transport Corridor’s connectiv- 
ity to link the North East with Myanmar. The JICA has previously pro- 
vided 15,359 million Japanese Yen (approximately INR 900 crores) in 
ODA loan for the Umiam Hydro Power Station Renovation Project in 
Meghalaya and Tuirial Hydroelectric Power Station Project in Mizoram. 
Besides, from 2013-15, the JICA provided technical assistance for study- 
ing the development and management of land and water resources for 
sustainable agriculture in Mizoram.”* The JICA further expressed an in- 
terest in building road infrastructure in Arunachal Pradesh, where close 
to 200 Mega dams have been planned.” 

India signed multilateral agreements with the IFIs such as the Asian 
Development Bank (ADB), European Investment Bank (EIB), Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation (IFC), and Islamic Development Bank (IDB), 
to facilitate the implementation of the projects pursued under the AEP.*° 


ic.’ The Business Standard. October 31. 
https://www. business-standard.com/article/news-ians/why-north- 
east-matters-for-india-japan-collaboration-in-indo-pacific-news-analy- 
sis-118103100567_1.html 

28 (2017). ‘JICA Extends ODA Loan of approximately INR 4,000 Crores for 
the North-East Road Network Connectivity Improvement Project (Phase 
1.’ JICA. March 31. 

https://www.jica.go.jp/india/english/office/topics/press170331_01.html 

29 (2015). ‘Japanese agency ready to finance projects in Arunachal Pradesh.’ 
The Live Mint. June 8. 
http:/www.livemint.com/Politics/rgAZZ39EgcsEhZJ8 BNpOQN/Japa- 
nese-agency-ready-to-finance-projects-in-Arunachal-Prade.htm] 

30 Development Finance Institutions and Private Sector Development. OECD. 
http://www.oecd.org/dac/stats/development-finance-institutions-pri- 
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These multilateral IFIs are involved in constructing road projects, smart 
cities, water and sanitation, etc.*! The ADB has funded a US$ 425-mil- 
lion multi-tranche South Asia Subregional Economic Cooperation 
(SASEC) Road Connectivity Investment Program for improving ‘road 
connectivity and efficiency of the international trade corridor’ in the 
Northern area of West Bengal and the North East.*? In 2014, the World 
Bank cleared a US$ 107 million credit for the Mizoram State Roads II 
— Regional Transport Connectivity Project, to increase transport connec- 
tivity along the regional trade corridors in Mizoram.*? In 2016, the World 
Bank approved US$ 470 million loans to augment 400 KV high voltage 
transmission and distribution networks in the North East.*4 The Inter- 
national Finance Corporation (IFC)** has been planning to invest about 
USS 6 billion through 2022 in India’s several sustainable and renewable 
energy programmes.*° Other than investment in infrastructure, energy, 


vate-sector-development.htm 
31 (2016). ‘Urban Development Ministry outlines roadmap for SPVs.’ The 
Hindu. August 9. 
https://www.thehindubusinessline.com/news/real-estate/govt-to-hand- 
hold-smart-cities-in-borrowing-from-adb-world-bank/article8964073.ece 
32 (2017). ‘India: South Asia Subregional Economic Cooperation Road Con- 
nectivity Investment Program. Sovereign (Public) Project. 47341-001.’ 
Asian Development Bank. 
https://www.adb.org/projects/47341-001/main 
33 (2014). ‘Government of India and World Bank Sign $107 Million Agree- 
ment to Connect Mizoram with Bangladesh and Myanmar via Roads.’ 
World Bank. August 28. 
https://www.worldbank.org/en/news/press-release/2014/08/28/govern- 
ment-of-india-and-world-bank-sign-107-million-usd-agreement-to-con- 
nect-mizoram-with-bangladesh-and-myanmar-via-roads 
34 (2016). ‘World Bank Approves US$ 470 Million to Improve Electricity 
Supply in the North Eastern Region, India.’ World Bank. June 24. 
https://www.worldbank.org/en/news/press-release/2016/06/24/ 
world-bank-approves-usd470million-improve-electricity-sup- 
ply-the-north-eastern-region-india 
35 IFC—a sister organization of the World Bank and member of the World 
Bank Group—is the largest global development institution focused on the 
private sector in developing countries. 
36 (2018). ‘Foreign Direct Investment (FDI).’ India Brand Equity Foundation. 
July. 
https://www.ibef.org/economy/foreign-direct-investment.aspx 
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and agribusiness, the World Bank, on 2™ April 2020, approved US$ 1 
billion for “India COVID-19 Emergency Response and Health Systems 
Preparedness Project.”*’ The ADB also approved a US$1.5 billion loan 
to the Government of India in April 2020, to help fund its response to the 
COVID-19 pandemic.** 


Key Sectoral Focus of IFI’s in NE under AEP 


Connectivity & Infrastructure Focus: Under the AEP, India 
stresses on developing the North East with new road and rail links, 
multi-modal transport, including river navigation, and setting up indus- 
trial corridors to foster connectivity with the ASEAN” countries, partic- 
ularly Myanmar and Thailand. India’s Prime Minister Narendra Modi 
affirmed it during a meeting with the ASEAN leaders in Myanmar in 
2014. He announced the creation of a “special purpose vehicle” for con- 
nectivity projects. The Government of India announced US$ 1 billion 
for connectivity at the India-ASEAN Summit held in Kuala Lumpur in 
2015. India coordinates Myanmar and Thailand to complete a 1,400- 
km long trilateral highway from Moreh (Manipur) to Mae Sot (Western 
Thailand) via Myanmar to boost connectivity, trade, health, tourism, and 
educational ties among the three countries.*° These countries are nego- 
tiating for a Trilateral Motor Vehicles Agreement. India plans to extend 
a trilateral highway to connect Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. India 
has been funding the Kaladan Multi-Modal Transit Transport Project in 
Myanmar as part of the trilateral highway investment. The project is in- 
tended to ensure direct access of the North East to the Bay of Bengal.*! 


37 (2020). ‘World Bank Fast-Tracks $1 Billion COVID-19 (Coronavirus) Sup- 
port for India’. World Bank. April 2. 
https://www.worldbank.org/en/news/press-release/2020/04/02/world- 
bank-fast-tracks- 1-billion-covid-19-support-for-india 
38 (2020). ‘ADB Approves $1.5 Billion Financing to Support India’s 
COVID-19 Response.’ ADB. April 28. 
39 Saki Hayashi. (2018). ‘Japan, US and India team to fund Indo-Pacific infra- 
structure.’ Nikkei Asia Review. April 10. 
https://asia nikkei.com/Politics/International-Relations/Japan-US-and-In- 
dia-team-to-fund-Indo-Pacific-infrastructure 
40 (2018). ‘NHAI Inks Pact for Maiden Rs 1,177 Crore India-Myanmar-Thai- 
land Trilateral Highway International Project.’ The Times of India. 
April 12. 
41 Nitin Gadkari. (2018). ‘India-Myanmar-Thailand Trilateral Highway by 
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Under the AEP, a new network of connectivity projects has been 
planned for the North East. It includes railways connecting the capitals 
of North East by 2020, a 4,000-km long road connecting the capitals of 
North East, railways connecting Myanmar and Bangladesh, and twenty 
port townships along Brahmaputra and Barak rivers. There are huge road 
projects, such as the Trans-Asian Railway and Trans Asian Highway. 
While the World Bank, ADB, and JICA are financing these projects, mul- 
tinational road-building companies would construct the roads. While the 
World Bank would finance road projects in Mizoram, the ADB and JICA 
are investing in the road projects across the North East. The World Bank, 
on 12" June 2014, approved a US$107 million credit for the Mizoram 
State Roads I, to improve transport connectivity within Mizoram and 
with Bangladesh, Nepal, Bhutan, and Myanmar.” The World Bank, in 
December 2019, approved US$ 88 million for the Assam Inland Water 
Transport Project. 

In July 2012, the ADB signed an agreement with the Government 
of India to invest in the Northeastern States Road Investment Program 
(Tranche I). Another agreement was signed for Tranche II in February 
2014. The total amount of money involved in this project was US$ 200 
million.“ On 31% March 2017, the JICA signed an agreement with the 
Government of India to provide an ODA loan of 67,170 million Japa- 
nese Yen for the North East Road Network Connectivity Improvement 
Project (Phase I).* In April 2018, the JICA further signed an agreement 


2019.’ The Live Mint. January 23. 
https://www.livemint.com/Politics/hdV9E00ISCwSrkmSheAu6M/In- 
diaMyanmarThailand-Trilateral-Highway-by-20 1 9-Nitin-Gad.html 
42 (2014). ‘$107 Million World Bank Project to Connect Mizoram with Ban- 
gladesh and Myanmar via Roads.’ World Bank. June 12. 
http://www.worldbank.org/en/news/press-release/20 14/06/12/107-mil- 
lion-world-bank-project-to-connect-mizoram-with-bangladesh-and- 
myanmar-via-roads __ 
43 (2019). ‘World Bank Approves $88 Million Project to Help Modernize 
Waterways in Assam, India.’ World Bank. December 13. 
https://www.worldbank.org/en/news/press-release/2019/12/13/proj- 
ect-modernize-waterways-assam-india 
44 ‘Loan 3073-IND: North Eastern State Roads Investment Program.’ Asian 
Development Bank. 
45 (2017). ‘JICA Extends ODA Loan of approximately INR 4,000 Crores for 
the North-East Road Network Connectivity Improvement Project (Phase 
I). JICA. March 31. 
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with the Government to provide ODA loan of 38,666 million Japanese 
Yen for the North East Road Connectivity Project (Phase 2).*° In the 
context of Manipur, the French government, in 2001, supported an 84 
kilometres length Imphal-Ukhrul road up gradation project at the cost of 
Rs. 71 crores.*” The Tranche II includes road projects such as the roads 
from Tupul to Bishnupur and from Thoubal to Kasom Khullen.* In Janu- 
ary 2020, the ADB approved for financing Rs. 8000 crores road projects 
such as the Imphal Ring Road, Elevated Highways, Manipur State Road 
Project, and Tamenglong-Tousem-Haflong Road.” 


Targeting of Natural Resources: The IFIs are directly involved in 
financing extractive industries in the North East, both directly and indi- 
rectly through financial intermediaries. The Asian Development Bank, 
European Investment Bank, International Financial Corporation, and 
other bilateral Financial Institutions such as the Deutsche Investitions- 
und Entwicklungsgesellschaft (DEG) of Germany have co-financed 
limestone mining operations in Meghalaya. The Lafarge Surma Cement 
(LSC) Project run by the French multinational company ‘Lafarge’ re- 
ceived a loan of US$ 45 million from the IFC in 2003. In the meanwhile, 
LEP/ AEP encourages investment from the ASEAN countries. Compa- 
nies from Singapore, Malaysia, and Thailand are investing in the North 
East. The Petroleum Authority of Thailand is preparing to invest in the 
oil and gas industry in Nagaland.*° Singapore’s Asian Genco is involved 


https://www.jica.go.jp/india/english/office/topics/press170331_01.html 
46 (2018). ‘JICA signs Rs 2,500-cr loan pact for NE road projects.’ The Shill- 
ong Times. April 4. 
http://www.theshillongtimes.com/2018/04/04/jica-signs-rs-2500-cr-loan- 
pact-for-ne-road-projects/ 
47 (2001). ‘Delay clouds WB road project in Manipur.’ The North East Vigil. 
April 23. 
http://archives.northeastvigil.in/3600.html 
48 The loan agreement, Loan Number 3073-IND, Project Agreement (North 
Eastern State Roads Investment Program —Project 2) between ADB and 
Government of Manipur with MDONER, 17 February 2014. 
49 (2020). ‘Four projects, including Imphal Ring Road approved in-principle.’ 
The People’s Chronicle. January 17. 
http://www.thepeopleschronicle.in/daily/english/6624 
50 (2017). ‘Making ‘Northeast’- a gateway to Pro Asia market.’ News Bharati. 
October 3. 
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in building the 1200 MW Teesta HI hydroelectric project in Sikkim.*! 
Malaysia’s Ecofirst Company has secured 10,000 hectares of land for oil 
palm plantation in Mizoram.” 


Energy Projects: The World Bank is financing 400 KV High Volt- 
age Transmission and Distribution Lines in the North East. The JICA 
and KFW are respectively funding the Tuirial Hydroelectric Project in 
Mizoram*® and the Pare Hydroelectric Project in Arunachal Pradesh. The 
JICA had also financed the renovation of the Umiam Stage IV hydroelec- 
tric project in Meghalaya. The ADB is engaged in the attempted reform 
to privatise the power and energy sectors. The objective is to export sur- 
plus power to the neighbouring countries like Myanmar, Nepal, Bangla- 
desh, and Thailand. Not surprisingly, the power projects involve dam 
buildings. Accordingly, more than 200 large dams have been planned for 
the North East. For instance, the IFC has financed US$ 3.19 billion to the 
National Hydroelectric Power Corporation Limited (NHPC), which has 
been building controversial dams like the 105 MW Loktak multipurpose 
hydroelectric project in Manipur.* In the early 2018, the Government of 
India sought financial assistance from the JICA to finance the 66 MW 
Loktak Downstream Hydroelectric Project.** The World Bank has fund- 
ed nearly US$ 400 to implement the proposed Dam Rehabilitation and 
Improvement Project (DRIP) for the Singda dam and Imphal barrage. 
The proposed DRIP would complement the ongoing and pipeline opera- 
tions of supporting India’s dam safety program.* 


http://www.newsbharati.com/Encyc/2017/10/3/Northeast-South-Korean- 
s-KVM-Green-Energy.htm] 

51 C. Dev. (2014). ‘Fight over soured deal in Asian Genco.’ The Business 
Standard. May 22. 
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The Star. October 19. 
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53. The 60 MW Tuirial Hydroelectric Project financed by JICA in Mizoram 
became controversial due to inadequate rehabilitation and resettlement 
and was stopped in 2004. 

54 Dustin Hoasa. (2016). ‘Bankrolling India’s Dirty Dozen.’ Inclusive Devel- 
opment International. December. 

55 Jiten Yumnam (2018). ‘NHPC’s Untimely Push for 66 MW Loktak Down- 
stream Project.’ The Imphal Free Press. March 24. 

56 (2020). ‘Environment and Social Impact Assessment for Singda Dam for 
Dam Rehabilitation and Improvement Project (DRIP), prepared by the 
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Agribusiness: The World Bank and JICA are involved in financ- 
ing Agribusiness in the North East. In 2009, the IFC financed US$ 7.8 
million to the Amalgamated Plantations Private Limited (APPL) for tea 
plantations in Assam. It was charged that the APPL agribusiness had 
affected at least 30,000 tea plantation labourers and their families. For 
instance, in 2013, two Adivasi rights groups such as the People’s Action 
for Development (PAD) and Promotion and Advancement of Justice and 
Harmony and Rights of Adivasis (PAJHRA), submitted a complaint to 
the World Bank’s Compliance Advisor Ombudsman (CAO). The com- 
plaint was directed against the labourers’ grievous conditions caused by 
the violations of the labour laws, restrictions on freedom of association, 
poor hygiene and health, hazardous conditions caused by the extensive 
use of pesticides. The CAO’s final report, released in November 2016, 
substantiated the charges against the APPL.*’ The JICA’s financing of 
sericulture project in Manipur is been laden with failure and controver- 
sy.58 


Water and Sanitation and Privatisation: The JICA and AFD, 
along with the ADB, are financing water supply and sewerage projects 
in the North East. In Manipur, the JICA is prepared to finance the Imphal 
Water Supply Augmentation Project (IWSP). The French company De- 
gremont, a Suez subsidiary, provides technical support to the ongoing 
Imphal Sewerage Project.*° The dependence on the French company re- 
sults from the terms of the Official Development Assistance provision 
that made it mandatory to procure services from the French technical 
and consultancy firms. Further, the project envisages the privatisation of 
service to handle sewage and sewerage in Imphal areas. 


Water Resources Department, Manipur funded by the World Bank.’ World 
Bank. February. 
http://documents.worldbank.org/curated/en/500171582439070102/pdf/ 
Revised-Environmental-and-Social-Impact-Assessment-Dam-Rehabilita- 
tion-and-Improvement-Project-2-P 170873 .pdf 

57 (2019). ‘India: CAO Investigation report low wages & poor working 
conditions at Tata-World Bank Plantations.’ Business and Human Rights 
Resource Centre. 
https://www. business-humanrights.org/en/india-cao-investigation-re- 
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58 (2013). ‘700 Seri FoUs as good as dead.’ The Sangai Express. July 6. 

59 (2015). ‘Sloppy sewerage project gets final thrust.’ The Sangai Express. 
May 28. 
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Enhanced Security Cooperation in AEP 


Security-related cooperation between India and the ASEAN, cov- 
ered under AEP, is perceived as central for peace, stability, and prosper- 
ity of the Asia Pacific region. India has a security concern for Manipur 
and the North East. This concern is reflected in its engagements with the 
ASEAN and the AEP.” But one needs to ponder on the nature and con- 
text of the security concern. What are the economic motives behind the 
concern? Perhaps, the North East provides a critical space for India to 
connect with the ASEAN through inland routes such as the Trans Asian 
Highway and Trans Asian Railway. India also endeavoures to tap Myan- 
mar’s energy resources through the proposed Oil Pipeline from Sittwe 
in Rakhine State (Myanmar) to Gaya in Bihar (India). Indeed, India’s 
Oil and Natural Gas Corporation Videsh Limited is involved in drill- 
ing oil and gas in Rakhine (Myanmar). The North East will provide the 
land route to connect Sittwe through the Kaladan Multi-modal Transport 
mode. The North East also serves as the crucial space of the geopolitical 
initiatives such as the Bengal Initiative for Multi Sectoral Technical and 
Economic Cooperation (BIMSTEC) and Mekong Ganga Cooperation 
(MGC). India prioritises securing its extractives industries, SEZs, and 
infrastrucures in the North East to sustain its economic relationship with 
the ASEAN. 

India embarks on securing these projects and the routes from the 
armed insurgents of the North East. On 30" November 2004, India and 
the ASEAN agreed to formulate ASEAN-India Partnership for Peace, 
Progress and Shared Prosperity. It was followed by a series of Plans of 
Action, encompassing security, counterterrorism, and defence collabo- 
ration. India’s security concern has two strategic dimensions; ‘internal’ 
or domestic and ‘external.’ First, India maintains that the North East’s 
security and economic development are crucial for the success of the 
AEP. To maintain peace and security in the North East, India entered into 
counter-insurgency security cooperation with Thailand, Myanmar, and 
Bangladesh. On 3™ November 2019, India’s Prime Minister Narendra 
Modi" affirmed the commitment to improve physical connectivity with 


60 Thingnam Kishan Singh. (2006). ‘Manipur & India’s Look East Policy: 
Polemics & Perspectives.’ Centre for Alternative Discourse. Manipur. 
I(IV): 26. 

61 While meeting Myanmar’s State Counsellor Aung San Suu Kyi on the ASE- 

AN-India Summit margins on 3 November 2019 at Bangkok, Thailand. 
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Southeast Asia via Myanmar and support the expansion of Myanmar’s 
police, military, and civil services. India and Myanmar’s leaders agreed 
to prevent cross-border insurgency and engaged in joint military opera- 
tions on several occasions.” Indeed, on 16 May 2020, Myanmar report- 
edly handed over to India 22 armed insurgents of North East.© 

Secondly, India is involved in an international strategic cooperation 
to play a dominant role in South and Southeast Asia. For instance, India 
collaborates with Japan, US, and the IFIs dominated by these countries, 
viz., the World Bank, Asian Development Bank, etc. to counter China’s 
potential domination in South and South East Asia through its Belt and 
Road Initiative. India strengthens military cooperation with Japan, US, 
and Australia.“ The Annual India—Japan Ministerial Defence Dialogue 
held in September 2017 focused on anti-submarine exercises and count- 
er-terrorism measures.® India, USA, and Japan, in 2017, conducted tri- 
lateral ‘Malabar’ naval exercise in the Bay of Bengal, to demonstrate 
defense cooperation in the Indo-Pacific region. The naval exercise 
demonstrated the deployment of front-line warships, submarines, and 
aircraft.° The navies of India and USA, on 21* July 2020, conducted 
a joint exercise in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. It was a strategic 
message to China amid India’s confrontation with China in Ladakh.® In- 
dia and USA have developed a Joint Strategic Vision for the Asia-Pacific 
and Indian Ocean regions. 

Security concerns cannot be separated from the broader frame- 
work of the AEP. The AEP involves capitalists driven, aggressive 
economic projects that generated new forms of tensions and conflicts. 


62 Sangeeta Nair. (2019). ‘India-ASEAN Summit 2019: “ASEAN is core of 
India’s Act East Policy,” says PM Modi.’ Jagran Josh. November 4. 
https://www.jagranjosh.com/current-affairs/india-asean-summit-2019-ase- 
an-is-core-of-indias-act-east-policy-says-pm-modi-1572869553-1 
63 (2020). ‘Myanmar Govt hand over 22 NE insurgents to India Govt.’ The 
Imphal Times. May 6. 
64 (2017). ‘India, Japan to Step up Defense Cooperation.’ Deccan Herald. 
September 6. 
https://www.deccanherald.com/content/63 1725/india-japan-step-up-de- 
fence.html 
65 Ibid. 
66 George, Steve and Huizhong Wu. (2017). ‘US, India and Japan begin naval 
exercises, as China looks on.’ CNN. July 12. 
67 Mayank Singh. (2020). ‘Message to China: India, US conduct naval drill 
amid LAC standoff.’ The New Indian Express. July 21. 
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The pressures could be either domestic or international. This adds to 
security concerns and militarisation. For instance, conflicts are generat- 
ed when Japan tried to fund road projects in Arunachal Pradesh, which 
China opposed as it claimed that the territory was part of Southern Ti- 
bet. In 2009, China protested a water management project in Arunachal 
Pradesh. This project was part of US$ 2.9 billion loans that the Asian 
Development Bank had promised India.® China also denounced the In- 
dia-Japan Act East Forum.” In 2017, a military standoff occurred be- 
tween India and China when India objected to Chinese road building in 
the Doklam area, which Bhutan claimed as China’s transgression into 
its territory. 


Issues and concerns with AEP and IFI financing in NE 


The problems, tensions, and conflicts resulting from the develop- 
ment aggression under AEP are elaborately discussed in different chap- 
ters. The cruxes of the issues are briefly discussed below: 


a) Non-recognition of Indigenous Peoples’ rights: The road proj- 
ects and mining financed by the Asian Development Bank, JICA, and 
IFC often failed to recognise indigenous peoples’ rights over their land 
and resources. It also lacked detailed impact assessments with the com- 
munities to determine the best possible rehabilitation and resettlement 
measures of the affected people. The mining by the Lafarge in Megha- 
laya is laden with complaints about violation of the affected Khasi peo- 
ple’s rights over their land. The project is marred with the exclusion of 
communities from decision making. 


b) Absence of free, prior, and informed consent: The extractive 
projects financed by the IFIs often bypassed the procedure of obtaining 
free, prior, and informed consent of the affected communities, besides 
failing to recognise community ownership and rights over their land and 
resources. The affected villagers are compelled to seek legal interven- 
tions to address their grievances, e.g., such as the legal fight by the Khasi 
people of Meghalaya, who were affected by mining. 


68 (2015). ‘Japan Agency to Finance Projects in Arunachal.’ The North East 
Today. June 8. 

69 Apurva. (2017). ‘No third-party meddling in North East: China on Japan 
FDI plan.’ The Indian Express. September 16. 
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c) Natural Resources Extraction by corporate bodies: The AEP 
involves implementing extractive projects by multinational companies 
in mining and oil exploration and drilling. Manipur’s case is studied in 
a different chapter. In the context of Nagaland, the South Korea-based 
Cona International Ltd, a consortium of investors, has signed two agree- 
ments with the Nagaland government for investing in a Special Eco- 
nomic Zone and industrial growth centre. The Korea Gas Corporation 
is preparing for possible investment in limestone and developing lique- 
fied natural gas export unit as a transit point for export to the ASEAN 
countries.”” The extractive projects are augmented by road or transport 
projects. 


d) Environment Impacts: The IFI funded projects are responsible 
for violating India’s forest laws such as the Forest Conservation Act, 
1980, and the Scheduled Tribes and Other Traditional Forest Dwellers 
(Recognition of Forest Rights) Act, 2006. The projects have also caused 
environmental destruction affecting forest areas, agricultural, natural 
watercourses, and fragile ecology. The cases of Meghalaya, Sikkim, Ma- 
nipur, and the other regions are discussed in different chapters. 


e) Impacts of Privatisation: The AEP facilitates the control of the 
IFIs over land and resources in the North East. The Technical Assis- 
tance for projects financed by the IFIs laid the framework for privatising 
services in the North East. For instance, the JICA suggested amending 
the Manipur Water Supply Act, 1992, to privatise the water supply. The 
apprehension is that such a suggestion if enforced, will facilitate the in- 
flation of water tariffs by private water-tycoons.”! 


f) Workers’ Rights Violations: There are reports of violation of 
workers’ rights in the IFI funded projects. In Assam, the IFC funded tea 


70 (2017). ‘Korean Gas Corp keen to invest in Nagaland: CMO.’ The Morung 
Express. September 25. 

71 Indeed, privatisation of water supply in Nagpur neither brought the water 
leakages down nor could it ensure sufficient water supply. On the contrary, 
tariff showed a 328% increase from Rs. 1.37 per unit in 2002 to Rs. 5.87 
per unit in 2013. (2016). ‘The truth about the World Bank’s water privat- 
ization plans.’ Corporate Accountability. January 25. 
https://www.corporateaccountability.org/blog/truth-world-banks-water-pri- 
vatization-plans/ 
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plantations in Hattigor, Majuli, and Nahorani have reported six deaths 
from 2012-2018. Workers either suffered from health issues or died due 
to work-related accidents, prolonged exposure to hazardous pesticides, 
poor sanitation and housing, lack of adequate medical care, and low 
wages. 


g) Corruption: Corruptions are involved in the IFI financed proj- 
ects. In Assam, the JICA funded Guwahati City Water Supply Project 
has been charged for bribing officials to win contracts by the USA based 
company Louis Burger International. An investigation is currently un- 
derway by the Central Bureau of Investigation. In Mizoram, the World 
Bank funded road project is marred with corruption and favouritism to 
politicians when the contract was awarded to Sunshine Overseas.” 


j) Undermining IFI’s Safeguards: The companies involved in 
projects are indicted against threatening the safeguards of the Devel- 
opment Financial Institutions (DFIs). Lafarge’s violations in Megha- 
laya and the ADB funded road construction companies in Kangchup to 
Tamenglong road project in Manipur are discussed in a different chapter. 


k) Problems with Results: In Mizoram, the JICA financed Tuirial 
Hydroelectric Project has been considerably delayed. It led to cost over- 
run and the high cost of power tariff. Similarly, the World Bank financed 
road project is also afflicted with delays. In Manipur, the French support- 
ed Imphal Sewerage project (ISP) has not been completed and remains 
non-functional even after fifteen years of commencement. The Manipur 
Sericulture Project financed by the Japan Bank for International Cooper- 
ation (now JICA) suffers from failure and controversies.” 


I) Manipur as Dumping Grounds of Cheap Foreign Products: 
The pursuance of the neoliberal development model, such as the Free 
Trade Agreements with the ASEAN, has led to the dumping of cheap 
agriculture and industrial products from the ASEAN and East Asian 
countries in Manipur and across the North East. Hardly any items from 


72 M Rajshekhar. (2015). ‘Scroll investigation: Mizoram CM gave road con- 
tracts to the firm in which his brother held shares.’ The Scroll. June 29. 
https://scroll.in/article/736549/scroll-investigation-mizoram-cm-gave- 
road-contracts-to-firm-in-which-his-brother-held-shares__ 
73 (2013). ‘700 Seri FoUs as good as dead.’ The Sangai Express. July 6. 
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Manipur are exported to the ASEAN countries. The AEP has undermined 
Manipur’s primary and secondary economic bases, like agriculture, han- 
dloom, and handicraft. 


j) IFI financing and intensification of the conflict situation in 
NE: The AEP needs to be interpreted from the point of view of Mani- 
pur’s existing conflict situations. Profit motives drive the IFI projects. To 
extract profits at any cost, the project proponents indulged in violating 
laws and rights. It has caused tensions, resentments, and conflicts. The 
governments’ policy of using brute forces and divide and rule to neu- 
tralise popular resentments and dissents has created an unending cycle 
of resistances, repressions, and conflicts. For instance, militarisation but- 
tresses the aggressive push for the capitalist-driven profit-seeking large 
scale infrastructure and extractive industries. This tendency reveals the 
twin purpose of militarisation to suppress insurgency on the one hand 
and to defend the IFI projects at the cost of the peoples’ land and re- 
sources on the other side. But militarisation backed by special laws has 
resulted in the widespread abuse of power and violation of human rights. 
As mentioned above, regarding the domestic and international security 
dimension of the AEP, militarisation has merely contributed to the local 
and global aspects of tensions and conflicts. 


Conclusion: 


The Act East Policy is a neoliberal agenda of promoting the IFIs 
and MNCs to reap super-profits from the North East. Controversial 
vision and laws such as the North East Hydrocarbon Vision 2030, New 
Land Use Policy, 2014, Mining Amendment Act of 2015, Draft EIA 
Notification, 2020, etc. surrogated the policy. It interplayed with In- 
dia’s Free Trade Agreements with the ASEAN and the relaxation of 
FDI norms in 2017. The AEP encourages corporatisation and priva- 
tisation of various key economic sectors. This is being done through 
discreet channels of propaganda, misinformation, bribery, and divisive 
tactics. The overall result is the monopolisation of indigenous peoples’ 
lands, resources, labour, and political bargaining by the IFIs, MNCs, 
and their local agents. It violates indigenous peoples’ rights to self-de- 
termination, undermines forest laws, destroys the environment and 


74 B Arijit. (2020). ‘Greenko set to buy into $1.5 bn Teesta Project in Sikkim.’ 
The Economic Times. January 10. 
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ecology, exploits and oppresses contract labours, and displaces and im- 
poverishes. The profit mongering IFIs and corporate bodies failed to take 
appropriate steps to comply with the human rights principles. 

The peoples’ responses to the AEP in general, and the IFI funded 
projects are varied and complex in time, space, ideological composition, 
and expressive nature. Many are being cajoled into accepting the un- 
sustainable projects uncritically. They remain either mute spectators or 
opportunists to extract a share from the projects. Many are ignorant of 
the agenda and the overall implication of the projects. Many protested 
the specific projects that affected them. There is a section that opposes 
the overall policy for ideological and political reasons. Seen from the 
North East perspective, resistance or specific protests have been largely 
localised, sporadic and uncoordinated. Most instances of localised pro- 
tests are centred around the immediate grievances caused by the projects. 
In such types of protests, ideology and politics are either secondary or 
unprovoked. For instance, in Meghalaya, people protested the ADB and 
IFC funded limestone mining carried out by Lafarge. The employees 
of the Meghalaya State Electricity Board raised their concern against 
the attempted privatisation of the Board. In Manipur, affected villagers 
protested the ADB funded road and railways projects. There were pro- 
tests against violations by the JICA financed Tuirial Dam project and the 
World Bank funded road project in Mizoram. In Assam, there were pro- 
tests against the attempted privatisation of power distribution stations.” 

There are continuous attempts to coordinate peoples across com- 
munities and borders by democratic rights organisations and indigenous 
rights defenders that function at the broader perspective of the region- 
al and international interests. These organisations and individuals try to 
connect the affected peoples and organise ideologically and politically. 
They are successful in keeping the struggle to defend indigenous rights 
and democratic agitations alive. Simultaneously, it is against this back- 
drop of resistance and dissents that militarisation became an essential 
suppression instrument. It keeps the cycle of localised protests, suppres- 
sion of democratic voices, violation of human rights, and organised re- 
sistances continuously active. It adds fuel to the multi-layered conflicts. 


75 Kaji Jeidul Islam. (2018). ‘Assam State Power Workers Union protest 
against privatization of power stations.’ The North East Now. May 4. 
https://nenow.in/north-east-news/assam/assam-state-power-workers-union- 
stages-protest-against-privatization-of-power-stations.html 
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Logically, the resistance to immediate violations by projects and sup- 
pressions is mixed up with the protest against militarisation and human 
rights violations. Critical remarks and protests against repressive laws 
such as the Armed Forces Special Powers Act, 1958, Unlawful Activities 
Prevention Act, 1967, National Security Act, 1980, and so on are mass 
appealing and politically resonating. A critical reflection of India’s Act 
East Policy, IFIs involvement, and corporatisation of development in the 
North East and its implications on the rights and future of the region’s 
indigenous peoples is simply the need of the hour. 


Rethinking India’s Neoliberal Development in Manipur 2\ 


2 
SDGs Realisation in Manipur’s Context 


he Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) constitute a blueprint for 

achieving a better and more sustainable future. These are 17 inter- 
connected Goals adopted by the United Nations on 25" September 2015, 
to address the global challenges, including poverty, inequality, climate 
change, environmental degradation, peace, and justice. The genesis of 
the concept of ‘sustainable development’ is traced in the Brundtland 
Commission report entitled Our Common Future, submitted in 1987. 
The Report defines sustainable development as development processes 
that meet the needs of the present without compromising future genera- 
tions’ ability to meet their own needs. Sustainable development calls for 
concerted efforts towards building an inclusive, sustainable, and resilient 
future for people and the planet. 

The SDGs replaced the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) 
in 2015. The MDGs were established following the Millennium Summit 
of the United Nations in 2000. The objectives of the MDGs were; (1) to 
eradicate extreme poverty and hunger, (2) to achieve universal primary 
education, (3) to promote gender equality and empower women, (4) to 
reduce child mortality, (5) to improve maternal health, (6) to combat 
HIV/AIDS, malaria, and other diseases, (7) to ensure environmental 
sustainability, and (8) to develop a global partnership for development. 
However, there were limitations of the processes, contents, and results in 
realising the MDGs. Besides challenges in meeting many of the set goals 
in the developing countries, it is widely acknowledged that the MDGs 
were too narrow in scope, and left out many priorities, such as employ- 
ment, climate change, and reducing inequality and discrimination, all of 
which are among today’s challenges in all the countries, rich and poor.' 
This sets the premise for a renewed diplomatic efforts, campaigns, and 


1 Sakiko Fukuda-Parr. (2013). ‘MDGs: facing up to the limitations of global 
goal setting.’ The Guardian. May 20. 
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advocacies ranging from the member states of the United Nations and 
the representatives of Civil Societies to set new goals. 

In June 2012, the United Nations (UN) Conference on Environment 
and Development (UNCED) at Rio De Janeiro, Brazil sets a momentum 
towards defining the SDGs. The UN Intergovernmental Open Working 
Group for SDGs finalised a new set of development goals for the post- 
2015 era for the consideration and adoption by the UN General Assem- 
bly. Later, the new set of goals or SDGs were adopted on 25" September 
2015, with the theme Leave No One Behind. The SDGs that comprised 
17 goals and 169 targets, constitute a comprehensive framework for ho- 
listic global development and bring together five pillars: people (Goals 
1-6), planet (Goals 12, 13, 14, 15), prosperity (Goals 7-11), peace (Goal 
16) and partnerships (Goal 17). The SDGs are broadly categorised as; (1) 
No Poverty, (2) Zero Hunger, (3) Good Health and Well-being, (4) Qual- 
ity Education, (5) Gender Equality, (6) Clean Water and Sanitation, (7) 
Affordable and Clean Energy, (8) Decent Work and Economic Growth, 
(9) Industry, Innovation, and Infrastructure, (10) Reducing Inequality, 
(11) Sustainable Cities and Communities, (12) Responsible Consump- 
tion and Production, (13) Climate Action, (14) Life Below Water, (15) 
Life On Land, (16) Peace, Justice, and Strong Institutions, and (17) Part- 
nerships for the Goals. 

The SDGs are universal and applicable to all countries, unlike the 
MDGs, which was intended only for the developing countries. More- 
over, they address most of the issues people face in the present and in- 
clude all, leaving no section behind. The SDGs act as a blueprint for en- 
suring a sustainable future for all by promoting sustainable development. 
The Goals are interlinked and integrated. These had to be achieved by 
the global community in innovative and effective ways. Governments 
and the larger international community, viz., the UN Agencies, devel- 
oped and developing countries, and corporate bodies have to devise in- 
novative financing solutions to realise it. 

In India, the National Institution for Transforming India (NITI 
Aayog), formed on 1“ January 2015 as the premier think-tank of the 
Government of India, is the nodal implementation institution to coor- 
dinate and supervise implementation of the SDGs, referred to as the 
2030 Agenda. The NITI Aayog released a Three-Year Action Agenda 
covering the years 2017-18 to 2019-20 and worked on a 15-Year Vi- 
sion and 7-year strategy document to achieve the SDGs.? The NITI 


2 (2017). ‘Voluntary National Review Report of the Government of India on 
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Aayog has developed a National Indicator Framework for monitoring 
the SDGs progress and performance with 306 statistical indicators. In 
July 2017, India volunteered as one of the forty countries for Voluntary 
National Reviews (VNRs) at the High-Level Political Forum (HLPF).* 
India again volunteered for a VNR review at the HLPF in July 2020. In 
both the VNR reviews, India highlighted and emphasised on “eradicat- 
ing poverty and promoting prosperity in a changing world” and cited 
that the phrase “Sabka Saath Sabka Vikas” [Collective Effort, Inclusive 
Development] formed the cornerstone of India’s national development 
agenda to realise the SDGs. 


Interlinkages of SDGs 


The 17 SDGs are intrinsically interlinked. These cannot be met un- 
less a holistic approach is taken. The targets for the Goals also cut across 
all the three dimensions of sustainable development, that is, (1) social, 
(2) economic, and (3) environment. For example, SDG 11 is linked to 
other goals on poverty, food security, and critical public services such as 
health, education, water and energy, climate change, and access to jus- 
tice. A Goal must be considered and implemented along with the linked 
targets under other SDGs. To realise Goal 11, all its targets and linked 
targets in other SDGs must be met. In another instance, Goal 15 stresses 
the centrality of “Life on land.” The centrality of the well-being of all 
living beings on the earth cannot be addressed without addressing the 
problems that affected the indigenous peoples’ survival and well-being, 
such as the replacement of the natural native forests by monocultures 
and destruction of biodiversity by extractive industries. 

There are challenges in ensuring coherence in the implementation 
of the Goals. For instance, the efforts to realise Goal 7 for achieving 
sustainable and modern energy must not promote devastating projects. 
The construction of large dams to generate energy must not cause the 
destruction of forests and biodiversity (Goal 15). Otherwise, it will 
submerge agriculture land, forest, settlement areas, causing displace- 
ment and livelihood loss. Naturally, it will affect other Goals such as 
gender equality, sustainable forest management, and access to land and 

the Implementation of the Sustainable Development Goals, High-Level 

Political Forum.’ Niti Aayog. 

https://niti.gov.in/writereaddata/files/India%20VNR_Final.pdf 
3 At the United Nations Headquarters 
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water. To cite an example, the proposed large dams in Manipur will ex- 
tensively destroy the forest and agriculture lands and cause widespread 
poverty. All these will undermine the realisation of Goals 13 and 15 to 
mitigate climate change and to protect biodiversity. To realise Goal 15, 
there should be no restriction on the indigenous peoples’ access, par- 
ticularly women, to their sources of survival in the forests and water. 
Other Goals must not clash with Goals 1 and 5 that stand for the end of 
poverty and gender equality. Goal 16 is particularly important for the 
armed conflict-afflicted Manipur. It stresses promoting the rule of law, 
human rights, and strengthening democratic institutions and governance 
for sustainable development. But realising Goal 16 in Manipur will be 
challenging for various reasons. The reasons are; (a) the Government’s 
heavy reliance on the brute forces to protect the interest of corporate 
bodies responsible for unsustainable development, (b) Perpetuation of 
militarisation, (c) Human rights violations, and (d) Targeting community 
leaders who are striving for accountable development processes. 

There can be many more examples. The Supreme Court of India on 
20" February 2019 ordered to evict over 1.1 million tribal from forest 
areas’ to mitigate climate change. This ruling will displace indigenous 
communities from their forest, deepen inequality, and undermine Goal 1. 
On the other hand, India’s claim of sustainable industrialisation and re- 
silient infrastructure (Goal 9) for sustainable development will negative- 
ly impact Manipur. The push for mega infrastructures has destroyed the 
environment, forests, agriculture lands, water bodies, and livelihoods.* 
The push for infrastructures like mega roads and railways, high volt- 
age lines with financing by the International Financial Institutions will 
facilitate dam building and expropriation of land and natural resources. 
It will undermine the livelihood and cause the impoverishment of the 
indigenous people. 


India’s VNR Review at the UN HLPF (2017 & 2020) & APFSD 


India’s Voluntary National Review, dated 19" July 2017, needs a 
closer introspection on the objectivity, relevance, and compliance in 


4 (2019). ‘Indian Supreme Court orders eviction of 1 million tribal forest dwell- 
ers.’ The Telegraph. February 22. 
https://www.telegraph.co.uk/news/2019/02/22/india-evict- | -million-tribal- 
forest-dwellers-campaign-wildlife/ 

5 (2017). ‘Villagers Clamp Indefinite Ban on Railway Works.’ The Sangai 
Express. June 30. 
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realising the SDGs. The Review highlighted several flagship programs 
such as the Mahatma Gandhi National Rural Employment Guarantee 
Scheme (MNREGS), Swatch Bharat Mission, Aadhar system, demon- 
etisation, Goods and Service Tax (GST), and policy reforms for ease of 
business as progressive initiatives. These were shown as carried out af- 
ter more comprehensive consultations with state governments and local 
government bodies to eradicate extreme poverty and to achieve sustain- 
able development (Goals | and 2). 

The Review suffered from the misrepresentation of facts. It is a 
one-sided tale of glorious achievements and ambitions. It did not report 
the impacts of unsustainable projects that suppressed communities. It 
did not discuss the problems arising out of the dilution of the environ- 
mental policies and the introduction of the policies that facilitate the 
corporate control of community land and resources, such as the Mining 
Act Amendment of 2015 and North East Hydrocarbon Vision 2030. The 
authorities muffled community voices at the national and sub-national 
levels in the SDGs’ implementation, monitoring, and review process. 
The VNR at the UN-HLPF was also undemocratic. The official Review 
did not discuss alternate realities and options. 

India’s VNR entitled Decade of Action: Taking SDGs from Global 
to Local, dated 13 July 2020, dwelt on India’s progress in reducing 
multidimensional poverty, providing food safety, ensuring education for 
all, universalising access to electricity, clean cooking fuel and sanitation, 
and operationalising the world’s most extensive health insurance pro- 
gramme by covering 500 million citizens.° The NITI Aayog also empha- 
sised that the developed countries have an intrinsic obligation to provide 
financial help to the developing countries, especially for global public 
goods such as climate change mitigation and control of pandemics like 
the Covid-19. However, there has not been any quality departure and 
changes from the reinforcement of the neoliberal development model 
and deregulation of policies, such as the Foreign Direct Investment Pol- 
icy 2017 and the Mining Laws (Amendment) Bill, 2020, to create an 
enabling environment for the private sector or corporate bodies. 

In March 20187 and 2019, India also shared the SDGs imple- 
mentation progress reports at the 5" and 6" Asia Pacific Forum on 


6 (2020). ‘NITI Aayog presents India’s second Voluntary National Review at 
the UN’s High-Level Political Forum.’ PIB. July 13. 
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Sustainable Development (APFSD), held at the UN regional office in 
Bangkok (Thailand).* India presented glorious pictures of the ongoing 
efforts to advance SDGs implementation in India. During the session of 
the United Nations Economic and Social Commission of the Asia Pa- 
cific (UN ESCAP), held on 28" March 2018,’ Mr. Rajiv Kumar" stated 
that several government schemes were designed since 2015 and that new 
schemes like Ayusman Bharat (Healthy India) would be introduced by 
October 2018. The scheme is meant to provide monetary compensation 
of up-to five lakhs rupees to the poorest for health treatment. Swatch 
Bharat program is meant to bring an end to open defecation by 2019. Na- 
tional Nutrition Strategy will focus on distressed children and anaemic 
mothers. There are other programmes to electrify all villages in India. 
However, the statement contradicted realities. It failed to mention the 
controversy around budget cuts related to the MNREGS and health sec- 
tor. It did not mention corruption and exclusion in the policy formulation 
affecting the indigenous peoples’ land and natural resources, corporate 
unaccountability, and project-induced conflicts in Manipur. 

Indeed, a major focus of the APFSD was to advance the private sec- 
tor role in the SDGs implementation and corporate financing of projects 
without adhering to the human rights-based development. Practically, 
the Public-Private Partnerships model has created the private bodies’ 
condition to indulge in human rights violations. This includes land grab- 
bing and displacement of peoples. CSOs are disappointed with the slow 
pace and uneven allocation of progress, lack of integration of peoples’ 
priorities, shrinking space of civil society organisations in project imple- 
mentations and the review of 2030 development agenda, arbitrary prior- 
itising of corporate bodies, poor monitoring and review frameworks that 
undermined the credibility and accountability of the road maps, and strat- 
egies and institutional mechanism of the SDGs implementation adopted 
by countries. CSOs are worried about the increasing trend of targeting of 
human rights defenders for promoting sustainable development. 


Financing for SDGs 


The adoption of the SDGs in September 2015 and the signing of the 
Paris Climate Agreement in December 2015 strengthened the role of the 
societies.” 
8 The APFSD 2020 was held online due to the Covid 19 Pandemic. 


9 On the theme “Regional cooperation to foster resilience and sustainability.” 
10 Vice Chairman of Niti Aayog, Government of India. 
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International Financial Institutions (IFIs) in financing the implementa- 
tion of the SDGs. The SDG 17 stressed that Goals could only be realised 
with a strong commitment to global partnership and cooperation. It en- 
visaged the realisation of the Goals through increased development co- 
operation. Cooperation would mean relying on the Official Development 
Assistance (ODA) by enhancing the multi-stakeholder partnership for 
financing and through the South-South Cooperation and Triangular co- 
operation as financing means. The target 17.2 of the SDG 17 has outlined 
that the developed countries should implement their ODA commitments 
to achieve the target of 0.7 percent of gross national income (GNI) for 
ODA to the developing countries. It stressed that ODA is a core financ- 
ing source to deliver long-term sustainable development. In this regard, 
the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
emphasised that traditional ODA cannot fulfil the SDGs. It argued that 
trillions of dollars in the private sector need to be leveraged, with incen- 
tives for the private sector. Such emphasis intends to usher in a transfor- 
mation role of the IFIs to contribute to financing the SDGs to address the 
climate crisis globally. 

During the Private Sector week in Paris, the OECD session on the 
theme “connecting investors to impactful clean energy investments in 
emerging economies with the OECD Centre on Green Finance and In- 
vestment,” held on 16" January 2019, emphasised heavily on the private 
sector to finance renewable and clean energies in the wind, hydro, solar, 
and geothermal sectors, as defined by the OECD. The focus was on mo- 
bilising funds from the pension fund, philanthropists, and insurance to 
realise the SDGs through blended financing. The Asian Development 
Bank (ADB), World Bank, and a host of other multilateral financial in- 
stitutions echoed such proposition during the deliberations on financing 
the SDGs in the Asia Pacific region, during the strategy sessions of the 
APFSD at UNESCAP in 2018 and 2019. 

The focus on the ODA as a major source of financing for the SDGs 
needs serious introspection. Corporatisation or implicit involvement of 
the IFIs in financing the SDGs by leveraging the private sector will inten- 
sify the expropriation of indigenous peoples’ land and natural resources. 
The impacts are seen in the important key sectors, such as (1) mining, (2) 
hydropower projects, (3) infrastructures, and (4) agribusiness. 

First, in the mining sector, the collaborative role of the ADB, Euro- 
pean Investment Bank (EIB), International Financial Corporation (IFC), 
Deutsche Investitions- und Entwicklungsgesellschaft (DEG) in India is 
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well known. These agencies and financial institutions collaborated with 
the Lafarge Group of France and Cementos Molins of Spain in co-fi- 
nancing limestone mining operations in Meghalaya. The Lafarge Surma 
Cement Project in Meghalaya (India) received a loan of US$ 45 million 
from the IFC in 2003.'' In January 2014, the indigenous Khasi people, 
affected by the project, complaint against the violation of their land 
rights. In Mongolia’s Oyu Tolgoi, a copper and gold mine in the South 
Gobi Desert, financed by the IFC upto US$ 4.4 billion, is one of the most 
controversial Blended Financing projects." 

Second, in India’s hydropower project sector, dam building multina- 
tional companies like the NHPC and Jindal Power received investment 
from the World Bank, bankrolling these companies through its support 
of the Indian commercial banks such as the HDFC, Kotak Mahindra, Yes 
Bank, and ICICI banks. The NHPC leveraged financing from the Deut- 
sche Bank, JICA, and Export Development Canada. The IFC-supported 
commercial banks have arranged US$ 3.19 billion in funding for the 
NHPC. Companies are receiving IFC investments through financial in- 
termediaries, like the HDFC, Kotak Mahindra, like Jindal Steel & Pow- 
er, which are involved in human rights violations.'? 

Third, Trans Asian Railway works, road, water supply, and hydro- 
power projects proposed for financing by the Japan International Coop- 
eration Agency had adverse social and environmental impacts. The ADB 
financed roads (Imphal Town Ring Road and Kasom Khullen Road) 
have failed to respect the fragile environment and affected communities’ 
rights. Fourthly, the IFC financed tea plantation in Assam has caused 
human rights violations of the workers. Finally, there is a fear that the 
cumulative impacts of extractive industries, mega dams, infrastructure 
projects and agribusiness, etc. would eventually destroy agriculture land, 


11 Julien Bouissou, (2010). ‘Lafarge’s India-Bangladesh cement project re- 
mains frozen.’ The Guardian. August 20. 
https://www.theguardian.com/world/2010/aug/13/india-bangladesh 

12 (2016). ‘Six IFC Projects in Asia Win Awards for Infrastructure Develop- 
ment.’ IFC. August. 
https://www.ifc.org/wps/wem/connect/news_ext_content/ifc_exter- 
nal_corporate_site/newst+and+events/news/six+ifc+projectstint+a- 
siatwintawards+for+infrastructure+development 

13 Jinty Jackson. (2013). ‘Mozambique Villagers Exposed to Open-Pit Coal 
Mine.’ VOA. August 27. 
https://www.voanews.com/africa/mozambique-villagers-exposed-open-pit- 
coal-mine 
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forest, and other survival sources, violate indigenous peoples and work- 
ers’ rights, leading to impoverishment and inequality, thus undermining 
the efforts to realise the SDGs. 


Manipur Chapter of SDG 


Manipur takes almost four years to finalise a plan and strategy to 
adopt and implement the SDGs. The Manipur Vision 2030 was released 
only on 17" November 2019. The Vision envisages 22 points for pov- 
erty reduction in the state while adopting the Chinese proverb “Teach 
a man to fish, and you feed him for a lifetime.” The Vision was pro- 
duced to achieve inclusive growth while acknowledging various factors 
for hindering sustainable development.'* The Vision stressed an overall 
pattern of growth and structural change along the classic Kuznets-style 
trajectory. The Vision emphasised the need for more diversified agri- 
culture to raise farmers’ income and implement low-cost technologies 
to increase agricultural efficiency and output. Unfortunately, there has 
been no effort to review the implementation of the development model. 
Rather, the SDGs’ adoption in 2015 is followed by the commencement 
of blocking of the Thoubal river to fill the reservoir for the Mapithel 
dam. The Mapithel dam led to the submergence of agriculture land, for- 
est, displacement, environmental, health hazards, and loss of livelihood 
of Chadong, Riha, Ramrei, Tumukhong, etc.'> The SDGs adoption is 
also followed by an aggressive push for mining, large dams, oil and gas 
exploration, along with large infrastructure projects, agribusiness, etc. 
under the Act East Policy. 


Action Plan and Unsustainable Development Push 


Manipur has adopted a neoliberal development model guided by 
India’s policy makers. This model insists on corporatising projects, 


14 The factors are the stagnant economy, lack of proper data on the various 
dimension of poverty, lackadaisical implementation of poverty alleviation 
and social security schemes, issues of corruption & governance, degrada- 
tion of the environment, conflicts, etc. (2019). ‘Manipur Vision 2030 en- 
visages 22 points to reduce poverty.’ The People’s Chronicle. November 18 
http://www.thepeopleschronicle.in/daily/english/5899 

15 (2015). ‘Lives of thousands in peril as Mapithel Dam submerge villages.’ 

The Morung Express. July 7. 
http://morungexpress.com/lives-of-thousands-in-peril-as-mapithel-dam- 
submerge-villages/ 
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privatising services, and opening up land and resources to free trade and 
commerce for multinational corporations from India and the developed 
capitalist countries. Series of memorandums of understanding (MoU) 
was signed with multinational companies to construct energy projects, 
exploration of oil and gas, mining, major roads and railways, oil pipe- 
lines, and Special Economic Zones. These MoUs were signed without 
assessing sustainability and impacts on the realisation of the SDGs. The 
violations and destructions as a result of oil exploration and drilling pro- 
cesses are discussed separately. 

The Government is promoting mining in Manipur. Several MoUs 
were signed to commence mining operations in Manipur in November 
2017. For instance, the Government of Manipur signed seven MoUs for 
chromite exploration and mining with several companies.’ Prospecting 
license of chromite over an area of 8.75 sq. km at Lunghar, Sihai Khu- 
llen, and Nungbi in Ukhrul district was renewed for two years from 6" 
April 2018.'’ The mining plan at Ukhrul, Kamjong, and Tengnoupal dis- 
tricts was done without Forest and Environment Clearances. The project 
for Chromite mining at Singcha was approved in 2017 and 2018 without 
Environment and Forest Clearances. The mining companies denied for- 
est area, rich biodiversity, and tribals in the Singcha—Gamnon, Phangrei, 
Lunghar, etc. 

The Government of Manipur also supported the construction of 
large dams. In March 2019, India declared all hydropower projects, in- 
cluding large ones, as renewable energy.'* In tune, the Government of 


16 The companies are: (1) M/s Sarvesh Refractories Pvt. Ltd, Rourkela, (2) M/s 
Rourkela Minerals Pvt. Ltd, Rourkela, (3) M/s Kotak Resources, Mumbai, 
(4) M/s Gulf Natural Resources, Gurgaon, (5) M/s Visa Steel Ltd, Odisha, 
(6) M/s Manipur Mines and Minerals Pvt. Ltd., and (7) M/s Balassore Al- 
loys Ltd, Odisha in 2017. In the same period, the Government signed four 
MoUs for limestone exploration and mining with the following companies: 
(1) M/s Super Ores, Guwahati, (2) M/s Gulf Natural Resources, Gurga- 
on, and (3) M/s Ramung Enterprises, Imphal. (2018). Achievement of 
Directorate of Trade, Commerce and Industries. Government of Manipur. 
https://dcimanipur.gov.in/MSME/Achievement%20for%20the%20last%20 
three%20years.pdf 

17 Vide letter No. D (5)-96/IND/2008 dated 8/3/2018. It was done in favour of 
M/s. Facor Alloys Limited of Andhra Pradesh by the Directorate of Trade, 
Commerce, and Industries (DTCI), Manipur, on 8" March 2018. 

18 The identification is intended to fulfil India’s Intended Nationally Deter- 
mined Contributions (INDC) targets as determined by the UN Framework 
Convention on Climate Change (UNFCCC) in the post-2020 climate mit- 
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Manipur came up with a plan to build more than 30 large dams.'? As Ma- 
nipur is located in high seismic Zone V, these dams will disturb the frag- 
ile ecology and biodiversity. It increases the chances of the dam break 
and major landslides. These dams will add to the devastating impacts 
that the people had been facing. All these projects, such as dams, ener- 
gy projects, oil and gas exploration, mining, and infrastructure projects, 
will unleash environmental destructions, loss of livelihood, wide social 
impact, and impoverishment of communities, which is simply antithesis 
to sustainable development. 


Policy Changes and Development Injustice: 


Ever since the adoption of the SDGs in 2015, there has been an 
intensification of the plunder of land and expropriation of resources in 
the North East. The post-SDGs adoption environment is indeed marked 
by the formulation of new policies and reforms for business ease for the 
large profit-making multinational corporate bodies. These policies are 
introduced without meaningful consultation and recognition of the rights 
of communities. 

For instance, the Mines and Minerals (Development and Regulation) 
Amendment Act 2015 fails to recognise community rights over land and 
minerals or take community consent before mining operations in their 
land.”° The Act serves mining companies’ interests by allowing automat- 
ic extension of mining lease to 50 years from the current 30 years and 
extension of a mine’s limit from the present 10 sq. km to an undefined 
extent.?! The North East Hydrocarbon Vision 2030, published in January 
2016, encourages expropriation of land and natural resources by drilling 
oil and gas from Manipur and the North East. The New Draft Energy 
Policy of India, introduced in July 2017, enables the corporate bodies to 
further their commercial interests. The Finance Act, 2017 intends to curb 


igation and adaptation actions resolved at the 21‘ Session of the UNFCC 
Conference of Parties at Paris in 2015. 

19 (2019). ‘32 potential hydro projects in state.’ The Peoples Chronicle. 
August 10. 
http://www.thepeopleschronicle.in/daily/english/4098 

20 (2015). ‘Ordinance to facilitate auction of minerals gets green signal from 
Cabinet.’ The Economic Times. January 6. 
http://articles.economictimes.indiatimes.com/2015-01-06/ 
news/57748032_1 indian-mineral-industries-mining-sector-mining-com- 
panies 

21 Ibid. 
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the National Green Tribunal’s powers to check the violation of Forest 
Clearance and Environment Clearance for projects such as dams and oil 
exploration that can entail serious consequences.” 

The Draft Wetlands Rules 2016 is a diluted version of the Wetland 
(Conservation and Management) Rules 2010.*? There is an ongoing pro- 
cess to dilute the Forest Rights Act, 2006, and the Land Acquisition Act, 
2013.™ The Draft Forest Policy 2018 was introduced, and the Indian For- 
est Act, 1927, was amended in 2019 to promote privatising forest man- 
agement. The Draft Environment Impact Assessment (EIA) notification 
2020 dilutes the EIA notification of 1994. It exempts polluting projects 
such as coal-based and oil and gas exploration from the Environment 
Impact Assessments and public hearing processes. It creates an alarming 
situation in an ecologically sensitive place like Manipur. 

The Draft Forest Policy 2018 and the Indian Forest Act, 2019 open 
any patch of forests deemed fit for commercial plantations. These pol- 
icies provide the provisions to hand over forests to private companies 
for afforestation. The Acts introduce a new category of forests: produc- 
tion forest, an area designated primarily for production of wood, fibre, 
bio-energy, and non-wood forest products, medicinal plants, or any for- 
est species to increase production in the country for a specified period. It 
will expand commercial monoculture. The Acts will result in commer- 
cialisation, destruction of the forest, and biodiversity, thereby affecting 
the indigenous communities’ traditional use of the forest. 

On the other hand, the draft policies list other objectives, including 
maintaining environmental stability, conservation of biodiversity, meet- 
ing India’s greening goals for climate change mitigation, and adaptation 
under its Intended Nationally Determined Contributions (INDC).* The 


22 (2017). ‘Green activists oppose Finance Act 2017, say it curtails NGT’s 
independence.’ The Live Mint. July 5. 
http://www.livemint.com/Politics/X4R0eZMQ5R6i5SIW0o0GjoL/Green- 
activists-oppose-Finance-Act-2017-say-it-curtails-NGT.html 

23 Nitin Sethi. (2016). ‘Centre prepares to dilute wetland protection rules.’ The 
Business Standard. May 27. 
http://www. business-standard.com/article/economy-policy/centre-pre- 
pares-to-dilute-wetland-protection-rules-116052601606_1.html 

24 Ajoy Ashirwad Mahaprashasta. (2016). ‘PMO Wants to Sidestep Gram 
Sabha’s Consent for Underground Mining.’ The Wire. May 4. 
https://thewire.in/33774/pmo-wants-to-exempt-gram-sabhas-consent-for- 
underground-mining/ 

25 S. Gopikrishna Warrier. (2018). ‘India’s new forest policy draft draws criti- 
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point is, India has committed to creating an additional carbon sink of 2.5 
billion to 3 billion metric tons of carbon dioxide equivalent through ad- 
ditional forest and tree cover by 2030. However, the Draft Forest Policy 
2018 fosters market-based false climate change solutions like Reducing 
Emissions from Deforestation and Forest Degradation (REDD+). The 
Policy permits the private sector management of forest land and indus- 
trial plantation. It will lead to a restriction on community rights and 
livelihood dependence in the forests. 


Conclusions 


The SDGs implementation process in Manipur and other parts of the 
North East has been counterproductive. India’s VNR on SDGs imple- 
mentation for HLPF review only represented the situation emerging out 
of the country’s aggressive push for a neoliberal economy based on rapid 
capitalist economic growth, plunder, loot, and exploitation. There has 
been an excessive and overt emphasis on the role of the private corporate 
bodies. Corporate bodies’ investment, especially private ones, is more on 
infrastructure projects to gain access to extractive resources and market 
access for a limited period. Many private sectors are reluctant to invest 
in affordable quality education and the health sector due to low returns. 
The policy reforms aggressively pursued since the SDGs adoption in 
India is intended to support India’s neoliberal agenda and facilitate ease 
of corporate bodies’ business at the cost of people and the environment. 
This has become a global trend. Such a trend needs a reverse to bring 
sustainable development. 

Globally, the developed countries should meet their ODA com- 
mitments, both quantitative and qualitative. The ODA financing for 
the SDGs realisation should not facilitate the plunder of resources and 
marginalisation of the indigenous communities. States should enforce a 
strong binding legal framework to regulate the private sector, particu- 
larly the multinational corporations, to ensure their compliance with the 
human rights and accountability standards. The International Financial 
Institutions should ensure formulation and compliance of the social, en- 
vironmental, and human rights safeguards for their investment. Real 


cism for emphasis on industrial timber.’ Mongabay. April 12. 


https://news.mongabay.com/2018/04/indias-new-forest-poli- 
cy-draft-draws-criticism-for-emphasis-on-industrial-timber/ 
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development cooperation and partnership for realising the SDGs should 
be rooted in recognising the communities’ rights and their rightful in- 
volvement in all the development processes. Repression on civil societ- 
ies and conscription of their spaces should be rescinded. Development 
justice can be best ensured if the development processes are rooted in 
the communities’ wishes and aspirations to promote our mother earth’s 
health and sustenance. The SDGs processes insisted on “leave no one 
behind and to realise human rights for all.” An economic only focus ini- 
tiative would be too limiting and failing to achieve SDG targets. 

The current international focus to build up a resilient society for 
sustainable development is possible only with the full recognition of the 
indigenous peoples’ rightful participation and recognising their intrinsic 
relationship with their land and their rights and role in sustainable de- 
velopment. Militarism, land grabbing, and corporatisation of indigenous 
peoples’ land are the major barriers to realise the SDGs. Overcoming 
the barriers is crucial to realise SDG 16. All forms of undemocratic and 
militaristic forms of development should be rescinded. In India’s con- 
text, there must be structural changes and concrete actions to address 
the multi-dimensional nature of poverty experienced by the indigenous 
peoples and ways to protect their land tenure, development wishes, and 
rights. Securing customary and collective land rights of the indigenous 
peoples is key to achieve the SDGs. The realities within the indigenous 
peoples’ land and challenges in achieving the SDGs such as the pur- 
suance of extractive industries, energy and infrastructure projects, and 
impacts should be reversed as it can never lead to sustainable develop- 
ment. Protection of people’s land and vital livelihood sources can help 
strengthen and foster communities’ resilience and contributions to re- 
alise the SDGs. Holistic consideration of the social, cultural, environ- 
mental, and economic aspects of development is vital for sustainable 
development. 
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3 
Oil Exploration Plan 


& Resistance in Manipur 


he Government of India, vide item numbers 53 and 54 in the List 

1-Union List of the 7 Schedule, Constitution of India, enjoys the 
monopoly of oilfields, minerals, and oil resources. This monopoly is 
buttressed by Acts and Rules such as the Oil Fields (Regulation and 
Development) Act, 1948, Petroleum & Natural Gas Rules, 1959, Petro- 
leum and Minerals Pipelines (Acquisition of Right of User in Land), Act, 
1962, and Oil Industry (Development) Act, 1974. The Government of 
India takes this monopoly’s liberty to liberalise and privatise oil explora- 
tion, drilling, and extraction at an unprecedented speed after 1991. It has 
tremendous impacts on Manipur and the North East. As early as 1996, 
multinational companies were trying to explore and drill oil and gas in 
Manipur. In 1997, the Government of India adopted the New Exploration 
Licensing Policy (NELP), openly inviting multinational corporations in 
the oil sector, entered series of Production Sharing Contracts (PSC), and 
Petroleum Exploration Licenses (PEL). In 2016, it formulated the Hy- 
drocarbon Vision 2030 for North East India, which aims to double oil 
and gas production in the region to 16 metric tonnes per annum (mtpa) 
from 7 mtpa 2030. The Foreign Direct Investment policy of 28" August 
2017 further relaxed FDI norms, allowing up to 100% foreign invest- 
ment in mining and exploration of oil & natural gas. Meanwhile, under 
the terms of the PSCs and PELs, oil exploration and drilling companies 
began penetration in Manipur in 2010. This chapter discusses the pene- 
trations, operations, issues arising out of it, and community responses. 


Jubilant Energy’s plan for oil exploration in Manipur 
In 2009, the Government of India offered to bid altogether, seventy 
(70) Oil blocks under New Exploration and Licencing Policy (NELP) 


round VIII. It comprised 24 deep water, 28 shallow water, 8 onshore, 
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and 10 S type blocks. In March 2010, the Cabinet Committee on Eco- 
nomic Affairs of India approved 33 oil blocks. On 30" June, Production 
Sharing Contracts for 32 blocks, including two oil blocks in Manipur, 
were signed.!' On 19" July, The Government of India signed a Production 
Sharing Contract (PSC) with the Jubilant Oil and Gas Private Limit- 
ed (JOGPL) to explore on-land oil blocks in Manipur, codenamed AA- 
ONN-2009/1 and AA-ONN-2009/2.? The PSC for the Manipur Oil Block 
II, codenamed AA-ONN-2009/2, was signed on 19" July 2010, and the 
Government of Manipur granted Petroleum Exploration License (PEL) 
on 20 September 2010. The PSC for Manipur Oil Block I, codenamed 
AA-ONN-2009/1, was signed on 30" June 2010,° and the Government 
of Manipur granted PEL on 23" September 2010. The Government of 
Manipur signed deeds relating to the PELs with the JOGPL on 15" No- 
vember 2010. The Production Sharing Contracts (PSC) became effective 
on this date, granting the JOGPL to conduct oil exploration and survey 
works in Manipur for four years.* The oil exploration in Manipur’s two 
blocks was supposed to be undertaken by a consortium of the Jubilant 
Energy companies, collectively known as the Jubilant Energy.° 

Earlier, unknown to Manipur’s people, the Government of India 
had undertaken a series of promotions globally in 2003° and 2009, to 


1 NELP VIII Association of Oil and Gas Operators of India. 
http://www.aogo.in/nelp8.html 

2 ‘The signing of PSC for AA-ONN-2009/2 Under NELP-VIII.’ 
http://www.dghindia.org/nelpviiiblock.aspx 

3 AA-ONN-2009/1. Director General of Hydrocarbons. 
http://dghindia.org/index.php/show_block_details?block_ 
id=460&name=NELP%20-%20VII&b_name=AA-ONN-2009/1 

4 DO No.0-12012/4/2010-ONG III was made in November 2010. 

5 Manipur block 1, codenamed AA-ONN-2009/1, was supposed to be operated 
by a consortium of Jubilant Oil and Gas Private Limited (47%), Jubilant 
Energy (Kharsang) Private Limited (17%), and Jubilant Offshore Drilling 
Private Limited (36%). Manipur block 2, codenamed AA-ONN-2009/2, 
was to be operated by a consortium of Jubilant Oil & Gas Pvt Limited 
(47%), Jubilant Offshore drilling Pvt Limited (17%), and Jubilant Energy 
(Kharsang) Pvt Limited (36%): List of NELP Blocks awarded under 
NELP VIII. Director-General of Hydrocarbons. 
https://www.dghindia.gov.in/assets/downloads/570ce2c34e47e6.pdf 

6 (2003). ‘NELP — IV London Road Show a Success’: 83 Companies & Orga- 
nizations Participate.’ PIB, June 5. 
http://pibarchive.nic.in/archive/releases98/lyr2003/rjun2003/05062003/ 
1050620038.html 
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promote the oil blocks in Manipur through road-shows under the NELP 
IV and NELP VIII in major cities, such as London, Houston, Calgary, 
and Perth, inviting bids from oil companies for exploration and drilling 
in Manipur and other oil blocks.’ In Manipur, the total area granted for 
oil exploration in 2010 was around 4,000 square kilometers. Jubilant 
Energy, through Bell Industries, completed an airborne gradiometer sur- 
vey in November 2011. Exploratory surveys, including seismic surveys, 
were conducted through the Hyderabad based Alpha Geo Company and 
Asian Oilfields Services, owned by Oilmax Energy based in Mumbai. 
The report indicated that the two Oil Blocks have prospective oil re- 
sources ranging from 380 billion cubic feet to 1430 billion cubic feet,* 
with the Jubilant Energy holding 100% participating interest.? However, 
this figure was contradicted by a different document. Admission docu- 
ment of the Jubilant Energy, submitted under the Alternative Investment 
Market (AIM) Rules, showed that the total oil potential in Manipur was 
nearly 5000 billion cubic feet (altogether in Abin, Kharkhublien, Taithu, 
Sialman, Laimata, and Oinamlong anticlines in the two Oil Blocks in 
Manipur.) 

The Jubilant Energy outsourced an Environmental Impact Assess- 
ment (EIA) report to the SENES Consultants India Pvt. Ltd. The ob- 
jective is to assess environmental and social impacts in implementing 
oil exploration and drilling and, accordingly, to prepare a site-specific 
Environment Management Plan (EMP). Meanwhile, the Manipur Pol- 
lution Control Board (MPCB) issued notifications of public hearings to 
process environmental clearance for oil explorations. Public hearings in 
2012 were scheduled at Jiribam on 30" July, Parbung on 8" August, and 
Nungba on 17" August. The public hearings could not be held smoothly 
due to widespread community resentment. People’s protests hampered 
oil exploration surveys. 

However, the EIA report was prepared and mentioned that 30 poten- 
tial oil well locations were identified for exploration. The report indicat- 
ed that the land required for each oil well would be 7 hectares of land. 
Each oil well would require an initial building estimate of Rs. 40 crores. 


7 (2009). ‘NELP-VIII and CBM-IV Road Show Held in Perth.’ Net/ndian. 
September 23. 
https://www.netindian.in/news/business-economy/nelp-vili-cbm-iv-road- 
show-held-perth 

8 The Annual report of Jubilant Energy for the year 2011-2012. 

9 Ibid. 
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The exploration aims to determine the potential of crude oil reserves, dig 
wells, and test and decommission those wells that do not have adequate 
oil reserves. Each well would have a targeted depth of 2500-4500 meters 
and envisaged drilling using an ‘oil-based mud system.’ Drilling after 
building an onshore rig has a three-month time frame operation, and a 
total of 6750 KL of water would be used for each well. 41 cubic meters 
of wastewater would be generated every day in the drilling process.!° Af- 
ter that, there would be 2D and 3D Seismic Surveys, Airborne Gradiom- 
eter Surveys, and studies on sediments and rocks in the two oil blocks. 
Unfortunately, reports and information on these studies are not freely 
available. However, after a gap of some years, it was reported in 2018 
that the Government of India and the Government of Manipur were try- 
ing to woo back the JOGPL. The company might have withdrawn from 
Manipur’s oil exploration activities due to resistance by local people and 
bad road conditions. Narrow and bad road conditions were also cited as 
the key hindrance to Manipur’s oil exploration works." 


Tullow Oils (UK) and ONGC Oil Exploration efforts in Manipur 


The oil exploration for the Block AA-ONJ/2 was offered to the 
Tullow India Operations Limited (TIOL), a subsidiary of Ireland-based 
Tullow Oil Limited with 60 percent Participating Interest (PI) and the 
Oil and Natural Gas Corporation (ONGC) with 40 percent PI in 1996.'” 
This block covered 1277 sq. Km, comprising 222 sq. Km in Manipur, 
802 sq. Km in Assam, and 255 sq. Km in Mizoram. In November 2003, 
the Government of India signed Production Sharing Contract (PSC) with 
the TIOL and ONGC. The Government of Manipur granted PEL on 7% 
November 2008. Exploration was planned to follow three phases: (1) 
March 2011 to March 2013; 2D Acquisition Processing & Interpretation 
(API) survey in 300 line kilometers (Ikm) and a Full Tensor Gravity Gra- 
diometer survey from October 2012 to April 2013; (2) March 2013 to 


10 (2012). ‘30 oil wells detected in Manipur.’ The Imphal Free Press. July 15. 

11 (2018). ‘Manipur bid to get back Dutch firm.’ The Telegraph. February 28. 
https://www.telegraphindia.com/states/north-east/manipur-bid-to-get-back- 
dutch-firm/cid/1443253 

12 (2013). ‘ONGC seeks restructuring of exploration phases for Block AA- 
ONJ/2.’ Projects Monitor. May 10. 
https://www.projectsmonitor.com/daily-wire/ongc-seeks-restructuring-of- 
exploration-phases-for-block-aa-onj2/ 
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March 2015; 2D Acquisition Processing & Interpretation (API) survey 
in 300 Ikm along with digging of 3000 metres deep well, and (3) March 
2015 to March 2017; to dig two 3000 meters deep oil wells.'? However, 
the plans failed to progress. The TIOL did not carry out any physical 
activities against the minimum work programme and noticed withdrawal 
to the ONGC in February 2009. Following this, the ONGC approached 
the Government of India for transfer of the 60 percent PI of the TIOL and 
the right of operation to the ONGC in the block AA-ONJ/2. It was subse- 
quently approved in March 2011.'* The ONGC requested the petroleum 
ministry for restructuring of exploration phases in the Block AA-ONJ/2. 
The ONGC initially submitted a proposal to the Directorate General of 
Hydrocarbon (DGH) in March 2011 to re-structure three exploration 
phases. However, the proposal was rejected by the DGH, stating that it 
lacked technical merit. The ONGC requested an extension of the validity 
of phases till 31 December 2013.'° The oil survey and actual drilling 
works in the Manipur section of the oil block are not visible as of De- 
cember 2020. 
OIL plan in Manipur, 2017 


After the withdrawal of Jubilant Energy, other companies entered 
the scene from 2017 onwards. These companies include Oil India Limit- 
ed (OIL) and Asian Oilfield Services Limited (AOSL). In January 2017, 
the AOSL bagged a Rs. 143-crore contract from the OIL for 2D seismic 
data. Surveys followed in Jiribam, Tamenglong, and Imphal West dis- 
tricts. Details of the Memorandum of Exploration, survey works, EIA, 
and EMP were not freely available to the public. However, there was 
an expansion in the geographical spread of oil exploration works. As 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs, the JOGPL’s oil exploration 
works’ geographic range was confined in Churachandpur, Tamenglong, 
and Jiribam districts. Nevertheless, the OIL expanded it to cover almost 
all districts of Manipur. The proposed survey lines cut through ecolog- 
ically sensitive areas such as the Loktak wetlands, Barak river system, 


13 (2012). ‘Govt’s secret dealing with ONGC exposed; Oil Exploration in 
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14 S. Debjoy. (2010). “ONGC may buy 60% in exploration block.’ The Eco- 
nomic Times. October 29. 
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Yaingangpokpi Lokchao wildlife sanctuary, Keilam wildlife sanctuary, 
Bunning bird sanctuary, etc.'® 

The OIL commenced surveys in Khaidem, Moidangpok, and San- 
gaithel villages in Imphal West from March 2017. During the surveys, 
the AOSL blasted multiple explosive devices in the Khaidem village. 
These were widely protested. Two things were happening around this 
time. First, AOSL could complete a survey of only 4.74-line kilometre 
(km) of its original 870-lkm assigned to it in January 2017. It was sup- 
posed to complete the survey by 31‘ May 2019 under the National Seis- 
mic Programme. However, it decided to abandon the survey after armed 
groups reportedly kidnapped their workers on three occasions. Secondly, 
due to protests and other reasons, the OIL decided to suspend surveys for 
some years. The OIL decided to commence work only after the Govern- 
ment of Manipur decided to provide security.'’ In March 2020, the OIL 
divulged its intentions to continue with oil exploration plans and to float 
a tender for 2D survey works for 850 Ikm. 


Oil Exploration: Issues & Concerns in NE 


There is an aggressive push for oil exploration in Manipur. The 
question is whether oil resources in Manipur will propel it to new eco- 
nomic and political heights? Or will it be at the cost of Manipur while 
offering a maximum profit to oil companies such as the TIOL, ONGC, 
Jubilant Energy, OIL, and Asian Oilfields? 


Limitations of Indian laws: 

The first paragraph briefly highlighted that India’s Constitution and 
specific laws have fully conferred the Government of India’s exclusive 
monopoly rights over oil and gas resources. For instance, the Right to 
Fair Compensation and Transparency in Land Acquisition, 2013, could 
not provide a respite from the monopoly. This law exempts the Petro- 
leum and Minerals Pipelines Act, 1962, from the purview of its appli- 
cation. It meant that land could be acquired under the Land Acquisition 
Act, 1894, in the name of ‘public purpose.’ Such monopoly acquisition 


16 (2015). Expression of Interest For 2D Seismic Data Acquisition & Process- 
ing. Oil India Limited. 
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17 (2020). ‘Oil India keen to finish Manipur survey.’ The Sangai Express. 
March 8. 
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is widespread. For instance, the application of the Draft Environment 
Impact Assessment Notification, 2020, dated 16" January 2020, can have 
serious consequences. According to this notification, all the offshore and 
onshore oil and gas exploration, development, and production projects, 
which are classified as ‘Category A’ projects are now categorised as ‘Cat- 
egory B2’ projects, thus exempting from the Environmental Clearance. 
It provides an impetus to the oil companies to intensify unregulated oil 
exploration in the North East. These laws are inconsistent with the in- 
digenous peoples’ customary land governance and the UN Declaration 
on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples, 2007, that recognises indigenous 
peoples’ control and management rights over their land and resources. 
The oil laws and subsequent policy deregulations failed to uphold the 
indigenous people’s rights over land and resources. 


Absence of Impact Assessment: 

Manipur falls in two of the world’s biodiversity hotspots: The 
Eastern Himalayas Biodiversity Hotspot and the Indo-Burma Hotspot. 
Proper Environmental Impact Assessments are required to protect these 
biodiversity hotspots before implementing any big project. However, 
the Government and oil companies try to pursue oil exploration with- 
out conducting a detailed impact assessment. They did not reveal the 
potential impacts of blasting multiple bombs. The oil companies failed 
to conduct a detailed and participatory impact assessment of oil explo- 
ration, including impacts due to 2D and 3D seismic surveys on the land, 
people, and Manipur environment. The draft EIA prepared in 2014 by 
the SENES Consultants India Private Limited was based on secondary 
sources and lacked detailed and participatory assessments over the years. 
The conclusion of the SENES misrepresented the realities. The initial 
EIA prepared for public hearing negated the endemic species’ existence 
and rich flora and fauna biodiversity of Manipur. The report did not fully 
recognise that Tamenglong, Churachandpur, Jiribam, and other parts of 
Manipur constituted an eco-sensitive zone. It did not mention that the 
survival sources of wildlife and communities in the region go beyond 
the national park and sanctuaries. The denial of the rich biodiversity con- 
tradicted the facts revealed by a series of studies and researches. Their 
report failed to mention the negative consequences of the oil exploration 
to the ecology—air, soil, water, food, forests, and livelihood, and mul- 
tifaceted and intergenerational impacts on the people and environment. 
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Fear of loss of land and livelihood: 

Through propaganda, project proponents tried to cajole affected vil- 
lagers into believing that oil exploration will bring development such as 
roads, schools, hospitals, and employment by the oil companies. This 
propaganda, however, did not explain the true meaning of sustainable 
development. Nor did it inform the potential irreparable destruction on 
the people and land. All extractive industries lead to the plundering and 
looting of community land and resources. For instance, the OIL has 
mapped about two-thirds of Manipur’s geographical area in the oil ex- 
ploration plans. The companies need to construct drilling sites, approach 
roads, workers’ barracks, waste disposal sites, and security barracks to 
drill oil. These companies will acquire a considerable size of land from 
forests, agricultural farms, and homesteads. Oil drilling or oil contami- 
nation and pollutions will force wan entire village to move away. There 
will be enormous destruction of the fragile ecology, heritage sites, and 
livelihood. Oil exploration and drilling and construction of roads and 
railways would promote a large scale influx of migrants who would un- 
dermine the indigenous people’s economic livelihood, identity, health, 
and culture. 


Fear of oil spill: 

Oil exploration and drilling involve the construction of oil wells, 
which release oil spills to the surrounding. “Produced water’ emanated 
from the oil reservoir and separated from the oil in the production facility 
contained toxic and heavy metals hazardous to flora, fauna, and human 
beings. Oil spills from exploration and drilling sites will fall into and 
contaminate the Barak river system (interspersed with Barak River and 
tributaries such as Makru, and Jiri). Other aqueous waste streams such as 
leakage and discharge of drainage waters may result in the pollution of 
ground and surface waters.'® Transportation of crude oil in oil pipelines 
often leads to a spill of oils, contaminating water bodies, and the envi- 
ronment. The latest example of the hazardous consequence of oil spill 
is a major blowout of Baghjan Oilfield of OIL in the Tinsukia district 
of Assam reported on 27" May 2020. Oil exploded for several months 
in a fountain of crude oil after the reported failure of pressure control 
systems. The Baghjan oil spill affected at least 2,000 people living in 
a 1.5-km radius. It affected the Maguri-Motapung Wetland area and 


18http://www.slideshare.net/mechportal/water-pollution-in-petroleum-industry 
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river. Since May and June are nestings and breeding seasons of birds and 
fishes, oil spills have affected them badly. Locals found the carcass of 
an endangered Gangetic dolphin, with its skin peeled.’ All these could 
have been prevented if the OIL had complied with the xisting environ- 
mental laws such as the Water (Prevention and Control of Pollution) act, 
1974, Air (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act,1981, Environment 
(Protection) Act,1986, Hazardous Waste Management Rules, 2016, and 
Public Liability Insurance Act,1991. 


Fear of gas flaring: 

Hydrocarbon extraction involves gas flaring to dispose of natural 
gas liberated during oil production and processing, where there is often 
no infrastructure to make use of the gas.”? Atmospheric contaminants 
from gas flaring include the oxides of Nitrogen, Carbon, and Sulphur 
particulate matters, hydrocarbons, Hydrogen Sulphide, which are very 
acidic and carcinogenic. The flares also contribute to acid rain, which 
acidifies the soil, causing soil fertility loss and damaging crops. Gas 
flares also contain toxins, such as benzene, which pollute the air, causing 
asthma, bronchitis, and cancer. It has disastrous impacts. The once lush 
forest in the Niger Delta in Nigeria were damaged due to acid rain, and 
fishes could barely survive.”' It is feared that Manipur would be severely 
affected by gas flaring. 


Violation of indigenous rights: 

Corporate bodies such as the JOGPL, OIL, TIOC, and ONGC prac- 
tically enjoyed ownership of the oil resources at different stages. Peo- 
ple are not informed about how oil extraction will benefit them. The 
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terms and conditions of the PSC, PEL, and other oil exploration con- 
tracts are secretly done and concealed from the people. Innocent villag- 
ers of Tamenglong, Churachandpur, and Jiribam were duped into sign- 
ing no-objections letters (or NOC) for seismic surveys by the Alphageo 
Company for JOGPL without informing the purpose and consequences 
of their surveys. At the Khaidem village, the Asian Oilfield misinformed 
the people that there would be no impact due to blasting of multiple 
bombs in agriculture land, implying that explosions were free of emit- 
ting hazardous chemicals. Survey works for oil exploration by the Alpha 
Geo Company and Asian Oil Fields were commenced without taking the 
peoples’ consent in 2011, 2012, and 2017. There is no clear information 
about how Oil India Limited (OIL) was conferred to own Manipur’s oil. 
There is also no information on how the ONGC transferred the contract 
to the TIOL and later to the JOGPL and further to the OIL. All these 
processes undermined the traditional decision-making processes of af- 
fected villagers and the people of Manipur in general. It side-lined the 
procedure of seeking the prior consent of the Hill Areas Committee as 
prescribed by Article 371 (c) of India’s Constitution. Therefore, efforts 
to explore and drill oil have negated and undermined the human rights- 
based approach to development. In short, the oil exploration moves in 
Manipur failed to recognise the indigenous people’s rights over their 
land and resources. 
Community Responses 


The limitations of the Indian laws, absence of impact assessment, 
fear of loss of land and livelihood, fear of oil spill, gas flaring, and vio- 
lation of indigenous rights were resented by the environmentalists, con- 
scious academic circles, democratic rights organisations, and affected 
communities. The affected communities resorted to various forms of de- 
fensive protests ranging from resisting and obstructing public hearings, 
confronting survey teams, submitting memorandums, press releases, 
demonstrations, and protest rallies. These are listed below. 

In 2012, many in the Churachandpur, Jiribam, and Tamenglong dis- 
tricts were alerted by the proposed oil exploration surveys. They were 
neither informed nor consulted. Nungkao village took up a violent protest 
when the Alphageo conducted surveys in their village. People in Jiribam 
expressed stiff opposition to a public hearing held at the Jiribam Town 
Hall on 30" July. They carried a banner with a message inscribed as “No 
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Petroleum Exploration and Drilling in Manipur.” Village authorities sub- 
mitted Thirty-two (32) representations rejecting oil exploration move.” 
The public hearing at Nungba, scheduled for 17" August, organized by 
the Manipur Pollution Control Board, was postponed due to the protest. 
The protestors raised slogans such as “Go back Jubilant,” “We love our 
land,” and “Don’t sell our land.”? On 6" August, organisations protest- 
ed the proposed public hearing at the Parbung village. * The organisa- 
tions protested that oil exploration would affect the cultures, traditional 
livelihood, socio-political life, flora fauna and way of life of indigenous 
peoples.*> On 7" November, a protest rally was held at the Tamenglong 
district headquarter. The rally raised slogans such as “Stop Oil Explora- 
tion in Manipur,” “Go back Jubilant Energy,” and “Withdraw PSC con- 
tracts and PEL licenses awarded to Jubilant Energy.’ Fifty representa- 
tions against oil exploration were submitted during the public hearing. 
The public hearing held at Sibapurikhal on 21“ November was strongly 
protested by the Hmar Inpui and Village Authority Association of the 
Tipaimukh Areas.”’ 

In 2017, villagers opposed the efforts of Oil India Limited to com- 
mence oil survey works. On 17" May, the Khaidem villagers stopped the 
Asian Oilfield from conducting oil surveys in their village. A community 
meeting held on 18" May condemned oil exploration surveys and mul- 
tiple blasting by the Asian Oilfield and OIL in the Khaidem area. The 
villagers of Kambiron, Sibilong, and Oinamlong in Tamenglong district 
refused to concede No Objection Certificates (NOC) for surveys with- 
out providing information. Ms. Aram Pamei of the Naga Women Union 
lamented that many in Tamenglong district were duped by the oil com- 
panies to give NOC’s by bribing local leaders and misinformation.** By 
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this time, organisations had come together for a common cause. On 24" 
May, organisations such as the Protection and Preservation Committee 
Manipur, Committee on the Protection of Natural Resources in Manipur, 
Civil Society Coalition on Human Rights in Manipur and the UN, All 
Tribal Students Union Manipur, and others attended a public consulta- 
tion christened as “Public Consultation on Oil Exploration in Manipur” 
held at Imphal. The consultation resolved that the Government of India 
and oil companies should respect and recognize that Manipur’s indig- 
enous peoples have inalienable rights for self-determined control and 
management over their land and resources based on their wishes and 
aspirations.” The meet strongly urged the Asian Oilfield and OIL to stop 
all surveys and blasting related to oil exploration and drilling in Manipur. 
The renewed survey plan of the OIL in 2020 is opposed.*” 


Conclusion 


The oil companies such as the Tullow Oils, ONGC, Jubilant Oil and 
Gas Private Limited, Asian Oilfield, Alphageo, and Oil India Limited 
attempted to exploit Manipur’s oil resources to maximize their profits 
without recognizing the people’s rights and their consent. Some of these 
companies are laden with controversies regarding tax evasion and human 
rights violations. In March 2013, the media exposed that British minis- 
ters were receiving business-related donations from oil and resources 
companies, including Tullow Oil. In 2013, an environmental campaign 
group known as Platform London came up with a report that pointed out 
that Tullow Oil had been avoiding UK tax by minimising the amount of 
profit passed through the company’s UK books and routing it through an 
international network of subsidiaries. Research conducted by the British 
based The Mail on Sunday revealed that Tullow paid far below 1% of its 
tax turnover. 
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It leads to the question: if conceding exclusive rights to oil compa- 
nies would propel Manipur to higher economic and political heights? 
Limitations of the Indian laws, absence of impact assessment, fear of loss 
of land and livelihood, fear of oil spill, fear of gas flaring, and violation 
of the indigenous rights have shown that the oil explorations and drilling 
are not serving the interest of the indigenous people of Manipur. It leads 
to another question: should the companies be allowed to own Manipur 
to allow plunder and loot at the people’s cost? Should the Indian laws 
on oil exploration, formed without consultation of Manipur’s indigenous 
people, be allowed to prevail? Should not the indigenous people’s rights 
over their land be upheld? 

Environmentalists, conscious academic circles, democratic rights 
organisations, and affected communities protested oil exploration and 
drilling and manipulated public hearings. Indigenous groups have shown 
unity in rejecting oil exploration and against the notion of development 
rooted in corporatising and profiting from plundering the people’s 
land and resources. The Government tried to subdue dissenting voices 
through bribing local leaders and repression. This tendency has clear- 
ly shown that Governments are hand-in-glove with the oil companies 
to enjoy plunder and loot, which will undermine the efforts to realize 
Sustainable Development Goals. Many suspected that they employed 
diabolic designs to create conflicts at various levels to subdue resistance 
and demand. 

The people are demanding recognition of the indigenous rights over 
their land and resources. The Government of Manipur should withdraw 
all licenses granted to oil companies without peoples’ consent. The Oil 
India Limited should withdraw all plans to resume survey works in 
collaboration with the Asian Oilfields and other companies. The Gov- 
ernment of India should cancel the Petroleum Exploration Licenses 
granted to the Jubilant Oil and Gas Private Limited for the oil blocks, 
AA-ONN-2009/1 and AA-ONN-2009/2 and other oil blocks awarded 
to the Oil India Limited. There should be an end to all forms of threats 
and intimidations to human rights defenders advancing the protection of 
the peoples’ land and resources for inter-generational survival and Ma- 
nipur’s meaningful development. Manipur can achieve development by 
implementing a rights-based, participatory, environment-friendly, and 
accountable form of development. 
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4 
Mining and Indigenous Rights 


Concerns in Manipur 


Me is endowed with rich mineral deposits. The Geological Sur- 
vey of India (GSI) and the Department of Industries and Com- 
merce (DIC) Manipur has been intensifying survey works searching for 
minerals in Manipur. It has conducted systematic geological mapping 
and has detected limestone, chromite, nickel, copper, malachite, azur- 
ite, magnetite, and various platinum group of elements. The GSI has 
estimated a deposit of about 20 million metric tonnes of limestone de- 
posits in Hundung, Phungyar, and Mailiang villages in Ukhrul district 
and at Toupokpi, Chakpikarong, Pallel, Nungphura, Nungpal, Sajik 
Tampak, Haikot in Tengnoupal and Chandel districts.’ The Indian Bu- 
reau of Mines indicated in 2013 that Manipur had 6.66 metric tonnes 
(MT) of chromite resources of ophiolite belt. Chromite reserves are 
located at Phangrei, Lunghar, Shingcha—Gamnon areas of Ukhrul dis- 
trict and Kwatha, Sibong, Khudengthabi, and Minou-Mangkang areas 
in Tengnoupal and Chandel districts.* To facilitate extractive industries, 
the Government of Manipur has adopted the Industrial and Investment 
Policy of Manipur, 2013, re-notified in 2017. The objectives are to create 
infrastructure facilities, provide incentives and marketing and technical 
support to industries, enhance the availability of raw materials, facilitate 
optimal utilisation of the state’s natural and human resources, and attract 
investment. In 2018, the Manipur Minor Mineral Policy was enacted. 


15.5 MT in Ukhrul and Kamjong Districts and 1.1 MT in Tengnoupal and 
Chandel districts. 

2 Franky Varah. (2014). ‘Mining Without Consent: Chromite Mining in Mani- 
pur.’ Economic and Political Weekly. 49 (25). June 21 
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3 Achievement of Directorate of Trade, Commerce and Industries, Government 
of Manipur, 2017-2018 
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Concurrently, the Government of Manipur has signed several Memo- 
randum of Understandings (MoU) with mining companies. All these 
efforts have facilitated investment by international financial institu- 
tions such as the Asian Development Bank and corporate bodies from 
rich countries such as Japan, South Korea, etc. 


Mining MoUs 


Several Memorandum of Understandings (MoUs) for mining 
were signed between the Government of Manipur and mining com- 
panies. Between 2007 and 2012, the Indian Bureau of Mines and the 
Ministry of Mines granted mining leases to private companies in 
the ophiolite belt of Ukhrul and Chandel districts. Many companies 
obtained mining contracts, viz.; (1) Anand Exports Limited, Orissa 
for operation in Chingai and Halang, (2) Visa Steel Ltd, Orissa in 
Kalhang Khunou and Shingcha, (3) Balasore Alloys Ltd, Orissa in 
Maku Chingjao Ningthi, and (4) Anand Exports, Ltd. Orissa in Nam- 
bisha, mostly in Ukhrul and Kamjong Districts. Chromium mining 
contracts were awarded to; (1) Gulf Natural Resources Private Lim- 
ited, (2) Rourkela Minerals Pvt. Ltd, and (3) Sarvesh Refractories 
Pvt. Ltd.* In 2017, mining MoUs were signed during the North East 
Business Summit held at Imphal from 21* till 22"! November 2017.° 
These MoUs have intensified mining survey works and extraction ef- 
forts. Subsequently, the Government of Manipur signed seven MoUs 
for chromite exploration and mining with companies. The companies 
were; (1) the M/s Sarvesh Refractories Pvt. Ltd, Rourkela, (2) the 
M/s Rourkela Minerals Pvt. Ltd, Rourkela, (3) the M/s Kotak Re- 
sources, Mumbai, (4) the M/s Gulf Natural Resources, Gurgaon, (5) 
the M/s Visa Steel Ltd., Odisha, (6) the M/s Manipur Mines Minerals 
Pvt. Ltd., and (7) the M/s Balassore Alloys Ltd., Odisha in 2017. In 
the same period, the Government signed four MoUs for limestone ex- 
ploration and mining and to establish cement plant with; (1) the M/s 
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Super Ores, Guwahati, (2) the M/s Gulf Natural Resources, Gurgaon, 
and (3) the M/s Ramung Enterprises, Imphal.° 

On 8" March 2018, the Directorate of Trade, Commerce and Indus- 
tries (DTCI), Manipur renewed the prospecting license of chromite over 
8.75 sq.km in the Ukhrul district’ for two years from 6" April 2018 in 
favour of M/s. Facor Alloys Limited, Andhra Pradesh.’ On 18" Novem- 
ber 2018, the DTCI Manipur submitted draft Cabinet Memorandum for 
giving an area of 47 acres, belonging to the erstwhile Hundung Cement 
Factory, on lease to M/s. Ramung Enterprises, Imphal for setting up of 
a 400 tonnes per day (TPD) cement plant. Meanwhile, the Government 
notified as reserved for exploration and mining by nine private compa- 
nies, of eight blocks of limestone located in an area of 34.37 sq.km and 
ten blocks of chromite located in an area of 38.96 sq.km. The notification 
was submitted to the Ministry of Mines and Minerals, Government of In- 
dia, for prior approval on 21‘ December 2018. On 14 December 2018, 
the DTCI Manipur recommended an application for the grant of mining 
lease for chromite at Lunghar by the M/s. Facor Alloys Limited. On 18" 
February 2019, the Government decided to set up cement plants’ under 
the Public-Private Partnership model. On 23" February 2019, the DTCI, 
Manipur signed mine development and production agreements with M/s. 
Sarvesh Refractory Pvt. Ltd. for mining at Lunghar village and with M/s. 
Rourkela Mineral Company Pvt. Ltd. to commence chromite mining op- 
erations at Shingcha-Gammon. 


Mining Processes in Kwatha Village 

The Kwatha village in Tengnoupal district possesses rich deposits 
of chromite, magnetite, copper, pyrite, asbestos, serpentines, nickel, 
quartz, platimoids, and other platinum groups of elements such as plati- 
num, palladium, iridum, rhodium. The DIC, Manipur, undertook a map- 
ping covering 30 Sq. Km during 1992-1993 and confirmed 28 chromite 
occurring sites. The GSI conducted a ground magnetic survey during 
2014-2015 and indicated the probability of chromite deposits at a depth 
ranging from 45 to 60 meters. An estimated volume of more than three 


6 (2018). Achievement of Directorate of Trade, Commerce and Industries, 
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lakhs tonnes of concentrated copper is found in the Kwatha. To extract 
chromite, the Gulf Natural Resources Private Limited, Gurgaon signed a 
deed of agreement with the Village Authority of Kwatha on 5" October 
2016. According to this agreement, the company enjoyed surface right 
on the chromite bearing ophiolite belt from the Namchumpha Lok in the 
south to Sadangching in the North, covering about 15 Sq. Km of land. 


Chromite mining plan at Shingcha-Gamnon area: 

The Shingcha — Gamnon areas in the Ukhrul district and Phangrei 
and Lunghar villages are known for chromite mining. According to the 
villagers, about 153 truckloads of chromite were extracted and taken 
away from Shingcha by various mining companies from Orissa in the 
1980s and early 1990s. On 3™ December 2016, the Rourkela Minerals 
Company Private Limited (ROMCO) applied for mining in the village. 
The extraction move was approved by the Ministry of Mines and Miner- 
als in 2017'° without an Environmental Clearance. The Government of 
Manipur approved a mining lease of 85 hectares.'' The DTCI, Manipur, 
granted the mining lease in August 2018.'? On 23" February 2019, the 
ROMCO signed an agreement with the Government of Manipur for a 
mining lease for twenty (20) years over 85.0 hectares. The project cost 
is estimated to be Rs. 50 crores during the planned mining period of 20 
years.'? The total geological reserve of the chromium and the mineable 
reserve is estimated at 81,231 tonnes. The Environment Impact Assess- 
ment (EIA) study prepared by the Environmental Resources Manage- 
ment (ERM) India Private Limited stated that the production capacity of 
the chromite ore was 9100 tonnes per annum. The mining operation will 
be open cast, and the mine’s production capacity is envisaged at 9100 
tonnes per annum. The life of the mine is envisaged to be ten years. 


10 Approval letter of Ministry of Mines, Government of India to Rourkela 
Minerals Company Private Limited, vide order No. S.O 27 (E) 
dated 4/1/2017. 

11 Vide letter No. 43/16/2005-Com & Ind dated 01/10/2007. 

12 Letter No. D (5)-60/IND/2005 (Pt) dated 2/8/2018. 

13 Pre-Feasibility Report of Shingeha-Gamnom Chromite Mines. Prepared by 
M/s Rourkela Minerals Company Private Ltd. (RAMCO), Orissa. Submit- 
ted for Environment Clearance to Ministry of Environment and Forest and 
Climate Change, India. 
http://environmentclearance.nic.in/state/FORM B PDF.aspx?cat_id=SIA/ 
MN/MIN/51085/2020&pid=New 
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Chromite Mining Plan at Lunghar Area: 

The total demonstrated reserve of chromite at the Lunghar area 
is 92,808 tonnes. On 27" October 2007, the Government of Manipur, 
vide letter No. D (5)- 65/IND-2205, communicated the decision to grant 
132.781 hectares to mine chromite from the Lunghar and Sirohi villages 
of Ukhrul district. The targeted production capacity is 10531 tonnes per 
annum" and is under process to seek environment clearance from the 
Ministry of Environment and Forest and Climate Change, Government 
of India.'!° The mine’s estimated life period is nine years, with a project 
cost of Rs. 200 crores.'® The method of mining will be manual open cast 
mining. The company stated that 48 miners and 19 personnel would be 
appointed for the mine works." 


Mining and Cement Factory Plan at Hundung Village: 

The first cement factory in Manipur was established at Hundung 
in the Ukhrul district. However, the quarrying and cement production 
was stopped after ten years of operation due to land disputes, contro- 
versial compensation matter, people’s resentment against pollution and 
health impacts, and corruption in the cement factory. After this, in Oc- 
tober-November 2014, a combined team of companies, government of- 
ficials, and the village council inspected an area identified for mining. 
In March 2016, the village authority of Hundung conceded a ‘no objec- 
tive certificate’ to the Super Ores Factory. The Government of Manipur 


14 J-11015/63/2017-IA-II(M) Lunghar Chromite Mines of M/s Sarvesh Refrac- 
tory Private Located at Village, Shirohi-Lunghar, Ukhrul District, Manipur 
State, [A/MN/MIN/609 12/2016. 

15 Agenda for the 31‘ meeting of the reconstituted Expert Appraisal Committee 
(Non Coal Mining), held on 14" and 15" May 2018, organized by the 
Ministry of Environment and Forest and Climate Change, Government of 
India. 

16 Sarvesh Refractories Private Limited Is in Plan to Develop Mine at Lunghar, 
Ukhrul District, Manipur: PNR No: 9368, Tender Detail. 

https://www.tenderdetail.com/Projects/Project-News/9368/F003F55D- 
904E-4E1 B-9795-EC4E0B38B5A8 

17 (2016). Pre-feasibility report prepared for Chromite Mining at Lunghar, Ma- 
nipur for Sarvesh Refractories Private Limited for Environment Clearance 
for Ministry of Environment and Forest and Climate. Sarvesh Refractories 
Private Limited. 
http://www.environmentclearance.nic.in/writereaddata/Online/TOR/07_ 
Dec_2016_113943280RXJHGVR4Annexure-PFR.pdf 
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subsequently leased out limestone quarry to the company for 20 years. 
The company targets to extract not less than 500 tonnes of limestone 
daily. The Satyam Group of Industries has proposed to set up a cement 
factory at the site of the erstwhile Hundung Cement Factory.'® On 18" 
November 2018, the DTCI Manipur conceded 47 acres belonging to the 
Hundung Cement Factory for lease to M/s. Ramung Enterprises, Imphal, 
to set up a 400 tonnes per day capacity cement plant. 


Mining plan at Mailiang Village: 

The Mailiang village in the Kamjong district has been targeted 
for limestone mining and a cement factory. The testing and drilling of 
limestone were successively carried out at the Mailiang and Phungyar 
villages in the 1980s as part of mining surveys by the Department of 
Industries and Commerce (DIC), Manipur. From 2012 onwards, the Sa- 
tyam Company began survey works in an approximately 50 Sq. kms. It 
is expected that the area has at least 57 lakh tonnes of limestone deposits. 
The DIC, Manipur, had established a store and a workers’ camp with 
basic machinery to commence mining. The land area targeted for mining 
is approximately 50 Sq. Kms. 


Issues and Impacts of Mining Operation 


As shown above, several MoUs have been signed to commence 
mining and extraction of resources. The concern is whether the poli- 
cy and the move to extract the minerals are productive or abusive and 
destructive. The following paragraphs analyse some of the issues and 
concerns. 


Misinformation and Violation of FPIC: 

The mining projects have been enforced without taking the free, 
prior, and informed consent (FPIC) of the affected people. The FPIC 
is an important principle that recognises that (FPIC) indigenous peo- 
ples must defend their right to participation in development decisions 
affecting their land, territories, lives, and future. The FPIC is protected 
under the International Labor Organisation (ILO) Convention 169 and 
the UN Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples (UNDRIP). 


18 (2014). ‘Hundung limestone quarry leased out to private firm.’ 
Hueiyen Lanpao. January 12. 
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Under Articles 10, 11, 19, 28, and 29 of UNDRIP, the governments are 
obligated to consult the indigenous communities before initiating any 
development interventions affecting their lands and resources. 

The MoUs for projects at the Singcha—Gamnon, Hundung, Kwatha, 
etc. were signed without informing affected people about the mining 
plan’s details. For instance, the deed of the agreement mentioned the 
rights of mining corporations and villagers’ responsibilities. But it did 
not mention the benefits or rights of the villagers. It did not say if the 
mining company would carry out any holistic environment and social 
impact assessment. For instance, at Hundung and Mailing, the villagers 
were denied necessary information about the contract, social and envi- 
ronmental impact assessment, and other operational activities to revive 
the cement factory and the mining plan. The Government and companies 
failed to consult the villagers with relevant information. 


Undermining Indigenous People’s rights: 

The Projects undermined the indigenous people’s rights over their 
land, resources, and self-determined development. The projects in 
Ukhrul, Kamjong, Tengnoupal, and Chandel districts will acquire more 
than 10,000 hectares of land. It is doubtful if the projects in the hill dis- 
tricts take the consent of the Hill Area Committee (HAC) as prescribed 
by the Article 371 (c) of the Indian Constitution. Mining will result in 
deforestation, destruction of biodiversity, and exhaustion of non-renew- 
able resources. The extraction and dumping of rock will adversely affect 
livelihood. For instance, in Shingcha—Gamnon area, the open cast meth- 
od will eliminate existing vegetation, destroy the genetic soil profile, 
destroy wildlife habitats, alter current land uses, and displace people. In 
Kwatha, slope land terrace agriculture, horticulture, bamboo shoot farm- 
ing, livestock farming, fishing in hill-streams, and sanctity of cultural 
heritage will be destroyed. Indeed, Kwatha is a cultural heritage for the 
Meitei people. There are abodes of the Meitei deities such as [budhou 
Nongpok Ningthou and Ibendhou Panthoibi. The mining operation in 
Kwatha will also import non-indigenous labours. It will seriously in- 
fringe on the indigenous people’s physical and cultural relationship with 
the land, their social life, and culture. 


Environmental destruction: 


Manipur is identified with the confluence zone of three major spe- 
cies streams, namely the Malayo-Polynesian species, the Tibeto-Chinese 
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species, and the Indian sub-continent species.'° It requires special mea- 
sures to protect this environment. However, the mining plans have been 
designed without adhering to the environment protection norms. No cu- 
mulative environmental impact assessments have ever been conducted 
for all the mining plans. The projects have no plan to protect the forests, 
water bodies, livelihoods of people, and rich biodiversity. At Shingc- 
ha-Gamnon and Lunghar, the projects were approved without Environ- 
ment and Forest Clearances. In this, the RAMCO indulged in conceal- 
ing and misinterpretation of facts. Its pre-feasibility study falsely stated 
that there was no forest area in the proposed mining areas. Although the 
company admitted that the mining lease area was part of the Shirui— 
Kashong range, a habitat of the endangered floral species, the Shirui Lily, 
the report did not mention any rich biodiversity and tribal habitation in 
the mining area. The objective is to bypass the Forest Rights Act, 2006, 
which necessitates seeking the consent of tribal village authorities in ob- 
taining Forest Clearance. It contradicts the fact that the proposed min- 
ing area falls in the middle of two vibrant biodiversity hotspots, the In- 
do-Burma Hotspot, and the Eastern Himalaya Hotspot. Mining involves 
blasting off the earth with explosives and hence will further render the 
earth more fragile. Cracks will develop in the hills affecting the water 
source as the stream would seep into the cracks. These areas are rich 
in flora and fauna, including endemic birds such as hornbill, owl, dove, 
etc. The endemic pink orchid ginger flower also referred to as Singcha 
Wuyawon (Botanical name: Caulokaempferia secunda) in the Ukhrul 
and Kamjong areas, will also be affected by the mining.*? At Kwatha, 
the project authorities made no mention of the impacts on wildlife, flora, 
and fauna as a portion of Kwatha falls under the Yaingangpokpi Lokchao 
Wildlife Sanctuary. 


Health Hazards: 

Chromite mining creates health hazards. The chromite deposits are 
largely found below the unending hills’ slanting ridges, where hundreds 
of rivulets flow, providing drinking water. Simultaneously, the chro- 
mite mining areas in Ukhrul, Kamjong, and Tengnoupal districts are 
prone to heavy rainfall throughout the year, making the land more 
vulnerable to contamination by chromite run-offs. Since chromite 


19 https://shodhganga.inflibnet.ac.in/bitstream/10603/36257/8/08_chap- 
ter%202.pdf 

20 (2020). ‘Increased chromium mining endangers pink orchid ginger 
in Wuya-Kachui.’ The Imphal Free Press. September 18. 
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mining is associated with the emission of radioactive substance, it will 
contaminate water bodies and land, thus affecting the villagers’ health. 
For instance, if chromite is mined in Phangrei in the Ukhrul district, 
the streams emanating from Shirui Kashong and passing through the 
neighbouring villages will be contaminated. This will affect rivers such 
as the Rangazak and Challou, the lifeline of the neighbouring villag- 
es. Similarly, the mining at Shingcha, Maku, Ningthi, Chingai, Halang, 
and Kalhang Khunou will inevitably affect the pristine rivulets flowing 
through the region and joining into rivers such as the Maklang, Tuyung, 
and Chammu. This will affect the soil in the downstream villages. Land- 
slides and adverse climate impacts due to destruction of forest and land 
will be other impacts. For all these reasons, the previous chromium min- 
ing plan at Phangrei was abandoned due to protests. Unfortunately, the 
mining companies involved in the destruction, contamination, and health 
disasters in Sukinda (Orissa) have signed the MoU for chromite mining 
in Manipur. The company has not mentioned the health and environmen- 
tal impacts of chromite mining. 

The open cast mining method for chromite mining will be destruc- 
tive to the forest, agriculture land, and water bodies. The Journal of Com- 
munity Health in July 2011 recorded 60,000 additional cases of cancer 
in the areas adjoining the sites of open-pit mining in central Appalachian 
communities of the United States of America. In Papua New Guinea, the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited Billiton’s open-pit Ok Tedi 
Mine polluted the Ok Tedy and Fly rivers and their adjacent ecosystems. 
The environmental impacts should be an eye-opener to rethink and reject 
the mining plans in Manipur. In Manipur’s context, cement production in 
the Hundung Cement Factory has created air pollution due to dust con- 
centration in the atmosphere. It is believed to have added to the problems 
of respiratory diseases and cancer among the residents of Hundung. It 
is feared that the resumption of mining and production will aggravate 
health conditions. An independent assessment of the health, social, and 
environmental impacts of mining at Hundung needs to be conducted be- 
fore the project’s pursuance. 


Limitations of Laws on Mining: 

The principal Act governing mining in India is the Mines and Min- 
erals (Development and Regulation) Act, 1957 (Mining Act). This Act 
has failed to recognise the indigenous rights over their land and forest. 
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The Scheduled Tribes and Other Traditional Forest Dwellers (Recogni- 
tion of Forest Rights) Act, 2006 has accorded the indigenous peoples’ 
traditional rights over their forest. But this Act does not apply to the 
state of Manipur. The UN Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peo- 
ples, 2007 recognises the indigenous people’s rights over their land and 
resources. This Declaration has not been recognised and implemented 
by the Government. The Right to Fair Compensation and Transparen- 
cy in Land Acquisition, Rehabilitation and Resettlement Act, 2013 has 
some exemptions for enforcing the Mining Act. The Mines and Miner- 
als (Development and Regulation) Amendment Act 2015 has accorded 
more privileges to the mining companies. The mining companies now 
enjoy automatic extension of mining lease to 50 years, the extension 
of a mine’s limit to an undefined extent, and automatic conversion of a 
prospecting license to a mining lease. The National Mineral Exploration 
Policy 2016 and National Mineral Policy 2019 encourage the private 
sector role in mining with incentives. It allowed 100 % Foreign Direct 
Investment in the mining sector under the automatic route.”! The Mining 
Laws (Amendment) Act, 2020 has further liberalised and privatised coal 
mining in India. The Draft Environment Impact Assessment Notification 
of 2020 has exempted mining industries from conducting Environment 
Impact Assessments to pursue their mining projects. 

Local Act, such as the Manipur (Hill Areas) District Council (Third 
Amendment) Act, 2008, discourages the idea of collective land owner- 
ship of the tribal. It takes away the land ownership rights from village 
chiefs and empowers the members of Autonomous District Councils to 
“allot, occupy, use and alienate land” without consulting the communi- 
ties. This Act enables the Government to take control of the land and for- 
ests. This contradicts the Supreme Court’s judgments, such as the case 
of State of Kerala vs Jenmis (Landowners of Kerala) 2013 where the 
Supreme Court ruled that the ownership of minerals should be vested 
with the owner of the land and not with the Government. The judgement 
outlined, “there is no law in the country which declares that state is the 
owner of sub-soil or mineral wealth.” 


21 (2019). ‘Coal sector gets nod for 100% FDI. The Economic Times.’ Eco- 
nomic Times. August 29. 
https://economictimes.indiatimes.com/industry/indl-goods/svs/metals-min- 
ing/coal-sector-gets-nod-for- 1 00-fdi/articleshow/70885 133.cms?from=m- 
dr 
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Cement Factory at Hundung Village and Violations: 

Limestone mining and cement factory were established at Hundung 
village in Ukhrul district. The Hundung Cement Factory, built by the 
North Eastern Industrial Technical Consultant, was commissioned on 
15" October 1989, but eventually closed down in 2003. To retrospect: 

The total land acquired for the factory site, quarrying, and ap- 
proach road was around 70 acres. To set up the cement factory, 
at least 30 acres of land were acquired from 14 landowners. 
Another 14.5 acres of land were acquired from 22 landowners 
to build approach roads to the factory. Another 16.5 acres of 
land were acquired for quarrying works. The construction of 
the approach roads affected paddy fields and piscicultures. But 
a notification of land acquisition, dated 23! November 1991, 
was issued to acquire 14.49 acres of land from 23 landowners 
to construct an approach road. It was challenged at the Gauhati 
High Court as the notification was issued after several years of 
acquiring the land without following the law’s due procedure. 
It was found that the approach road was already started in 1981 
and has been in use since 1984. On 28" November 1991, the 
Gauhati high court ordered the Government of Manipur to as- 
sess the impacts and compensate the affected landowners.** On 
2™ February 1993, the Gauhati High Court issued an order to 
award compensation within three months. The affected villag- 
ers protested that the compensation paid by the Government 
was too minimal compared to the damages.*? They raised the 
matter to the Supreme Court of India. The Supreme Court, on 
6" December 1994, ordered the Government of Manipur to pay 
adequate compensation to the affected villagers. 


Militarisation of potential mining areas and abuse of civil liberties: 
It is feared that extractive industries, including the mining projects, 
will reinforce militarisation. The fear is substantiated because the mul- 
tinational companies’ highest concentration of the mining operations in 
the central and other parts of India had witnessed heavy militarisation 
and conflicts. The conflict situation and abuse of human rights will be 
22 Orders of the Office of the District Collector, Land Acquisition, Ukhrul, 
dated 30 March 1993 (No. 10/2/92-Rev.) 
23 Order of the Supreme Court of India, dated 2 February 1993, made in Civil 
Rule No. 1331/90/1/91 and Original decree no. 4 to 7 of 1984 by the 
Imphal Bench of the Gauhati High Court. 
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aggravated due to the militarisation of projects to protect the corporate 
interest. It is feared that repressive laws such as the Armed Forces Spe- 
cial Powers Act, 1958, National Security Act, 1980, and Unlawful Ac- 
tivities Prevention Act 1967 will be enforced to target those who would 
seek justice against corporate plunder to defend their land, forest, and 
sources of livelihood. This will add to the complexity of the conflict 
situations prevalent in Manipur. 


Corporate extraction, tax avoidance, and community 
impoverishment: 

Capitalist extractive industries do not create social equity and pro- 
portionate development. The mining companies indulged in tax avoid- 
ance. Mineral-rich states in India, such as Jharkhand, Orissa, Bihar, and 
Chhattisgarh, are systematically plundered and looted by extractive in- 
dustries. The affected peoples in these states are down the bottom line 
in the development index. For instance, Chhattisgarh accounts for over 
15% of India’s total steel production. However, approximately 50% of 
Chhattisgarh’s population lives below the poverty line, earning less than 
Rs. 27 a day in rural areas. 46% of the population of Jharkhand lives 
below the poverty line.** Globally, Africa is rich in gold, diamond, cop- 
per, and iron ores. While extractive industries loot Africa, it remains one 
of the most impoverished continents with the highest malnutrition rate, 
poverty, and conflict. Almost 50% of the Africans live on less than US$ 
1.25 per day.*° Zambia (Africa), though it is the largest producer of cop- 
per in Africa and globally the seventh-largest, is the poorest, with 74 % 
of the population living on less than US$ 1.25 a day. The Zambian Dep- 
uty Finance Minister reported in 2012 that the country was losing US$2 
billion a year from tax avoidance by mining companies, which is around 
10 percent of Zambia’s GDP. Between 1995 and 2006, trade mis-invoic- 
ing amounted to US$ 167 million. The worst experiences of mining in 
Chhattisgarh and Jharkhand (Central India), West Papua (Indonesia), 
Mindanao (Philippines), and Africa should be a good eye-opener for Ma- 
nipur to assess if the ongoing mining plans will benefit the people. Since 


24 Gauri Sindhu. (2019). ‘The Top 5 Poorest States of India.’ We Can Charity. 
September 24. 
https://www.wecancharity.org/blog/the-top-5-poorest-states-of-india/ 

25 Tom Lebert. (2015). ‘Africa: A Continent of Wealth: A Continent of 
Poverty.’ War on Want. June 24. 
https://waronwant.org/media/africa-continent-wealth-continent-poverty 
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Manipur does not have the policy to keep an effective check and balance 
against the mining companies, it is feared that mining will be disastrous, 
more so with India’s dilution of environmental and mining legislation. 


Conclusions: 


The adverse consequences of mining operations in India and across 
the globe have shown that those are not meant for social equity and pro- 
portional development. Mining companies and their financiers’ thirst 
for insatiable profits led to land grabbing, depleting resources, exploit- 
ing cheap labour, deepening poverty, and inequality among the indige- 
nous people. Large-scale mining in Asia, Africa, and Latin America has 
shown the destruction of mother nature, the plunder of the peoples’ nat- 
ural resources, impoverishment, abuse of human rights, and communi- 
ties’ suffering. In India, the multinational mining companies like Vedanta 
Resources Limited, Jindall Steel and Power Limited, Reliance Power, 
Aditya Birla Hindaco represent the accumulation of wealth by the pow- 
erful people like Ambani, Tata, and Birla and corporates at the cost of 
the people. Many at the receiving end are subjected to impoverishment, 
human rights violations, and conflict situations. The Government serves 
the interests of the powerful mining companies. 

Manipur is a new playground of the mining corporates to extract 
resources and accumulate their greedy profits. Mining industries and as- 
sociated infrastructures are aggressively pushed as a component of the 
Act East Policy. Most of the mining areas are in ecologically sensitive 
areas. The current mining push is geared towards promoting the privi- 
lege and interest of the corporate bodies. The Government of Manipur 
expects minimum royalty from these projects. This has not been publicly 
revealed. The projects involve misinformation and abuse of FPIC or un- 
dermining indigenous rights, environmental destruction, health hazards, 
legal limitations, violations at Hundung, Militarisation, abuse of civil 
liberties, corporate extraction, tax avoidance, and impoverishment. All 
these combined to undermine the UN Sustainable Development Goals. 

The indigenous people of Manipur, particularly those affected by 
the extractive industries, are at the forefront of protest and demands. 
They resolve to protect their land, natural resources, ecology, biodiversi- 
ty, and human rights. They demanded free prior informed consent before 
signing any MoU between the Government and mining companies and 
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enforcement of mining projects. There are several occasions when pro- 
tests and legal tussles, either delayed or obstructed mining. For instance, 
stiff protests by civil organisations like the Tangkhul Katamnao Saklong 
(TKS) and Tangkhul Naga Long (TNL) had delayed survey works us- 
ing machinery for chromite mining in the Ukhrul district. Protests had 
caused the shutting down of the cement factory at Hundung. At Lunghar, 
the people opposed the extraction of chromite by mining companies.” 
Various organisations expressed concerns and objections to the renewed 
mining plan and the MoUs.*’ In October 2020, several village chiefs of 
Molnoi** and Rilram Area”? in Tengnoupal District resolved to stand 
against any form of mining in Manipur. In November 2020, the Tangkhul 
Naga Long expressed concern with mining in Manipur. They demanded 
the Government address the projects’ immediate grievances and comply 
with the long-term Sustainable Development Goals. The Government 
and mining companies should heed to the indigenous people’s calls and 
wishes for a genuine sustainable development rooted in recognising their 
rights and preventing profiting by mining corporations. 


26 Jajo Themson. (2017). ‘Mining tussles in Manipur.’ The Sangai Express. 
November 30. 
27 (2020). “CRA appeals to revoke MoUs for extraction of minerals.’ 
The Imphal Times. August 8. 
28 (2020). ‘Meeting resolves to oppose any form of mining without 
communities’ consent in Manipur.’ The Imphal Free Press. October 7. 
29 (2020). ‘Minerals mining banned in the Rilram Maring area.’ 
The Imphal Times. October 13. 
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5 
Mega Dams 


and People’s Resistance in Manipur 


he indigenous communities are resisting large dams. The construc- 

tion of large dams has fuelled an intense debate between dam pro- 
ponents and opponents. The debate brings to light different perceptions 
about large dams’ economic, social, and environmental impacts. The 
proponents see large dams as an efficient means to store water, produce 
electricity, irrigate agriculture land, control flood, etc. Dams are also 
considered as symbols of ‘national’ pride, progress, and modernisation. 
Large dams are construed as embedded in a development ideology and 
symbolic attitude towards nature as concrete and rock structures, bereft 
of life, to generate electricity, store water, and tame floods. However, 
many are critical of dams because of their adverse consequences. Over- 
all, the controversy over dam building involves philosophical, political, 
and moral issues that bring into critical evaluation the idea of ‘develop- 
ment’ used in the ongoing economic policy. 

The Manipur government embarks on building dams. The major riv- 
er systems such as the Barak and the Manipur river systems are targeted 
for major irrigation, energy, and other water storage projects. The Barak 
river originates from the northern hills and is joined by several tribu- 
taries such as Irang, Makru, Tuivai, etc. It enters into Cachar district of 
Assam and bifurcates to Surma and Kushiara rivers in Bangladesh.' The 
Imphal river is the main river of the Manipur river basin. It rises from the 
North of Karong in Kangpokpi district.? The Manipur river basin has a 
total drainage basin area of 6,865 sq. km in the eastern part of Manipur. 
The Imphal river flows southwards of Imphal city. The Manipur river ba- 
sin encompasses an area of approximately 7,000 sq. km. The total water 
discharge from the Manipur river basin draining the eastern half of the 


1 https://indiawris. gov.in/wiki/doku.php?id=barak_and_others 
2 http://www. india-wris.nrsc. gov.in/wrpinfo/index.php?title=Minor_rivers_ 
draining into Myanmar_%26 Bangladesh 
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state, including the valley areas, is estimated to be 1.8545 million-hect- 
ares metre. The Barak and the Manipur river basins’ total water resources 
is estimated to be 1.8487 million-hectare metre in annual yield.* 
Chronologically, the period from the 1970s has been a period of the 
aggressive pursuance of large-scale hydel projects in Manipur. 


The 1970s: The Ministry of Irrigation and Power took up the 105 
MW Loktak HEP construction in 1971. It was commissioned in 
1983 with the National Hydro Electric Power Corporation (NHPC) 
executing the Project. The Khuga dam, approved in 1980, at the 
cost of Rs. 15 crores, was commissioned thirty (30) years later in 
2010. 


The 1980s: The construction of the Mapithel dam was approved 
in 1980. The filing up the dam reservoir commenced in 2015, after 
thirty-five (35) years of the project approval. The Khoupum dam, 
constructed in 1978, during the Sixth Plan, under the Irrigation and 
Flood Control Department (IFCD) Manipur, was commissioned in 
1983. 


The 1990s: The Singda dam, Dolaithabi barrage, and 1500 MW 
Tipaimukh Multipurpose Hydroelectric project were pursued in the 
1990s. The Dolaithabi Multipurpose Project, approved in 1992 by 
the Planning Commission of India at the estimated cost of Rs 18.86 
crores and constructed over the Iril river, was commissioned in 
2019. The 1500 MW Tipaimukh dam, though conceptualised much 
earlier, was approved by the Government of Manipur in 2001. Sub- 
sequently, the Government of Manipur signed an MoU with the 
North Eastern Electric Power Corporation (NEEPCO) in 2003. 


The 2000s: In the 2000s, several memorandums of understanding 
to build hydroelectric projects were signed between the Govern- 
ment of Manipur and dam-building companies. The proposed proj- 
ects include the 1500 MW Tipaimukh dam, 66 MW Loktak Down- 
stream Project, etc. On 26" September 2008, an MoU was signed 
between the Government of Manipur and the NHPC to construct 
the 66 MW Loktak Downstream Hydroelectric Project. 


3 Source: IFCD, 1984, Government of Manipur. 
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The 2010s: In 2012, the Manipur Hydro Power Policy was adopt- 
ed to facilitate more dam construction. On 24" August 2012 the 
Electricity Department, Manipur invited Expression of Interest 
(EOD) from eligible public and private sector power developers 
for constructing six hydroelectric projects. On 28" August 2014, 
four MoUs were signed by the Government of Manipur with the 
NEEPCO to construct the 60 MW Irang HEP, 51 MW Tuivai HEP, 
67 MW Khongnem Chakha, and 190 MW Pabram HEP projects.* 
Other dams include the 70 MW Nungleiband hydroelectric proj- 
ect and Chakpi dam. In 2019, the Government reportedly planned 
to build 32 dams.° The Manipur State Power Company Limited 
(MSPCL) issued an EOI on 27" May 2020 inviting companies for 
survey works for 29 hydroelectric projects.® 


Dams and Resistance in Manipur: 


Manipur witnessed strong resistance against the mega dams. .The 
protest against dams begins with the resistance against the adverse im- 
pacts of the Loktak HEP project. This Project was commissioned in 1983. 
But the Ithai barrage became a matter of protest. In the 1990s, there were 
a series of reflections and critiques, particularly against the barrage’s ad- 
verse effects and the non-fulfilment of promises. Affected communities, 
environmentalists, media, and a section of academics raised concerns 
about the dams’ economic, social, and environmental impacts. Similarly, 
the adverse social and environmental impacts and multifaceted viola- 
tions by the Mapithel dam strengthened the dam-affected communities’ 
collective resolve to stand against mega dams. The failures of the Khou- 
pum dam, Khuga dam, Dolaithabi barrage, etc. built with a huge amount 
of public resources to provide water, power, and irrigation, provided the 
impetus to reject the plans to build dams. There were protests against the 
proposed Sengvai Dam and 4.5 MW Chakpi dam in the Chandel district 


4 (2014). ‘State seals pact with NEEPCO on four new Hydropower Projects.’ 
The Hueiyen Lanpao. August 29. 

5 (2019). ‘32 potential hydro projects in state.” The Peoples Chronicle. August 
10. 
http://www.thepeopleschronicle.in/daily/english/4098 

6 Notice for call for Expression of Interest, Call No. 4/84(New-Hydro)/ 
ED(G&C)’MSPCL-2019/175-81, dated 27 May 2020, by Manipur State 
Power Company Limited. 
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and Khongnem Chakha dam in Senapati district. The protestors in Mani- 
pur could relate with resistances in other parts of the North East such as 
the resistance to the 1200 MW Subansiri dam in Assam and myriad dams 
over Teesta and Rangit rivers in Sikkim. 


Specific Cases of Community 
Resistance Against Mega Dam Projects: 


Loktak HEP project: 

The resistance to the Ithai barrage of the Loktak HEP is the earliest 
case of resistance against large dams in Manipur. People depending on 
the Loktak wetlands were not happy with the mega dam interventions on 
the water bodies. The non-fulfilment of promises added to their anger. In 
the beginning, the National Hydroelectric Power Corporation (NHPC) 
promised the villagers with free power supply, employment, irrigation, 
and other benefits. These promises were not fulfilled. On the contrary 
academic persons,’ organisations such as the Wetlands International 
South Asia and Loktak Development Authority (LDA), and many others 
have pointed out adverse consequences. The consequences include an 
alarming change in the environment and ecology in the Loktak wetlands. 
Many around the wetlands were affected by submergence of more than 
50,000 hectares of the prime agricultural land, displacement, loss of live- 
lihood, flood, declining fish catches, loss of seasonable vegetables. The 
NHPC have failed to compensate and rehabilitate the affected peoples.® 
Thousands of the displaced people were forced to seek refuge on the 
phumdis (floating huts) in the Loktak. They have been relying on the 
floating vegetation when further oppressed by the Manipur Loktak Lake 
Protection Act, 2006. In November 2011, the Government of Manipur 
burnt down nearly 1000 of these floating huts in the localities such as 
Khuman Yangbi, Nambul Machin, and Karang Sabal. About 2000 per- 
sons were displaced. 

The affected peoples, for decades, have been demanding the decom- 
missioning of the Ithai barrage. In July 1985, people from fifteen affect- 
ed assembly constituencies, such as Mayang Imphal, Nambol, Moirang, 


7 Gangumei Kamei and Hijam Tombi. (1993). ‘Impact of the Ithai Barrage on 
the Environment of Manipur: an overview.’ [thai Barrage, A Boon or 
Scourge for Manipur. 

8 (2002). ‘Flood fury linked to late opening of Ithai barrage.’ The Sangai Ex- 

press. August 23. 
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Hiyanglam, Thanga, and Kumbi, decided to form the Loktak Flood Con- 
trol Demand Committee to protest against the inundation of cultivable 
land by the Loktak HEP project. They complaint against the lack of com- 
pensation and rehabilitation. They, in 1994, formed the Loktak Project 
Affected Areas Action Committee (LPAAAC). The Committee filed a 
litigation with the Guwahati High Court, seeking compensation for the 
destruction of crops due to their land’s submergence.’ The NHPC denied 
any responsibility and held that the land submergence was due to natural 
floods.'? While legal fights continued, in 1999, the Imphal Bench of the 
Gauhati High Court directed the Government of Manipur to constitute a 
Committee of Experts to prepare a report of the affected areas and submit 
the same within seven months.'' The Report was submitted on 18" April 
2006. According to the Report, there was little relevance to the claim of 
the NHPC that the Government of Manipur should be held responsible 
for the damage and loss in the Loktak wetlands caused by the Ithai bar- 
rage. It stated that it was neither just not fair for the NHPC, which has 
been exploiting the Loktak reservoir for more than two decades to gener- 
ate or produce hydroelectric power for commercial purposes, to deny the 
responsibilities of maintaining the Loktak wetland and conservation of 
its ecosystem.’ The NHPC filed an objection to the Report in the Court 
on 11" April 2007. Later, the High Court of Manipur, on 26" February 
2016, dismissed the writ petition on the grounds of disputed facts.!° 
Resistance to the Ithai barrage has been continued by affected peo- 
ples, environmental activists, and human rights organisations. On 19" 
December 2011, the All Loktak Lake Fishermen’s Union and All Mani- 
pur Thanga People’s Welfare Association took to the street demanding to 
decommission the Ithai Barrage. On 3 September 2017, a public meet- 
ing at the Ningthoukhong Bazar organised by the Human Rights Forum 
Manipur raised the same demand.'* On 14 September 2017, hundreds 


9 -Petition submitted by the Loktak Project Affected Areas Action Commit- 
tee to the High Court, Gauhati, under C.R. No. 32/94 & Misc. Case No. 
839/2002. 2002. 

10 The petition, Civil Rule No.32 of 1994, Gauhati High Court, Imphal Bench. 

11 Vide Orders No. 25/15/99, Power (HC) dated 22/12/199, in Gauhati High 
Court’s Order passed on 12/11/1999 in C.R. no.32 of 1994. 

12 (2006). Report of the Committee of Expert. Department of Power. Secretari- 
at, Government of Manipur. Imphal. April 18. p. 3. 

13 Judgment and order of the Manipur High Court, dated 26 February 2016, 
pertaining to Civil Rule no. 32 of 1994. 

14 (2017). ‘India: Cries for decommissioning Ithai barrage get shriller.’ Sep- 
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of students from Merciful English School and Dhabali High School of 
Sekmaijin carried out a silent protest.!° On 2™ February 2018, the Citi- 
zens Concern for Dams and Development (CCDD) called for decommis- 
sioning the barrage, protecting the Loktak wetlands, and recognizing the 
indigenous people’s rights. However, the NHPC, went against popular 
demands. It pursued extending the Loktak Power Station’s life by an- 
other 25 years as the license would lapse on 31“ May 2018. It submitted 
a proposal of Repair and Maintenance (R&M) to the Central Electricity 
Regulatory Commission (CERD), Government of India. The proposal 
was approved.'® The NHPC also insisted on building the 66 MW Loktak 
Downstream Hydroelectric Project over the Leimatak river by using the 
water discharge from the power station of the Loktak HEP. Indeed, a 
Power Purchasing Agreement was signed with the Government of Mani- 
pur on 31“ August 2020. 


Tipaimukh Dam: 

The Government of India planned to construct a 1500 MW Ti- 
paimukh Multipurpose Hydroelectric Project. They planned to construct 
a 162.8 meters high rock-filled Tipaimukh dam, at 500 meters down- 
stream of the Barak and Tuivai rivers’ confluence. It was originally con- 
ceived to contain floodwaters in the lower Barak valley. In 2001, the 
Tipaimukh Dam Project (TDP) was approved by the Governor of Ma- 
nipur.'? The Government of Manipur signed an MoU with the NEEPCO 
on 9" January 2003.'* Later, on 28" April 2010, it signed a revised MoU 
with the NHPC and Sutlej Jal Vidyut Nigam Limited despite opposi- 
tion by the affected communities. The Environment Clearance for the 
Tipaimukh dam was cleared by the Ministry of Environment and Forest 
and Climate Change on 24" October 2008. The Clearance was issued 
despite objections by the affected villages in all the public hearings be- 
tween 2004 and 2008. 


tember 3. 
https://iphrdefenders.net/india-cries-for-decommissioning-ithai-bar- 
rage-get-shriller/ 

15 (2017). ‘Rally against Ithai barrage, Loktak Proj held.’ The Sangai Express. 
September 15. 

16 (2019). ‘Order of the Central Electricity Regulatory Commission in Petition 
No. 248/MP/2018.’ Central Electricity Regulatory Commission. July 24. 
http://www.cercind.gov.in/2019/orders/248-MP-2018.pdf 

17 During President’s Rule without peoples’ consent. 

18 (2003). ‘State signs Tipaimukh Dam MoU.’ The Sangai Express. January 12. 
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The TDP was imposed despite protests. The people did not welcome 
the dam for various reasons. It will cause massive displacement of the 
peoples living along the Barak River basin. It will submerge 16 villages 
and will render 40,000 people landless. In addition to the submergence 
of vast agricultural lands and homesteads, at least 8,000,000 trees and 
27,000 bamboo groves would be destroyed permanently. The rich faunal 
and floral biodiversity will be severely affected. The submergence of an 
extensive area of forest land will aggravate the climate crisis in Manipur. 
In short, there will be loss of fertile ancestral land, agricultural areas, nat- 
ural resources, flora and fauna, and livelihood. It is an attack on the right 
to life. As land is inherently linked to the indigenous peoples culture and 
history, land loss would lead to chaos and conflicts. 

Many opposed the TDP. Community protests came mostly from 
the Hmar and Rongmei communities, many of whose land, forest, and 
other livelihood sources will be directly affected. Organisation such as 
the CCDD protested that there was an absence of democratic processes 
in approving the dam in 2001. On 19" March 2003, civil societies and 
village authorities protested when a memorandum was signed between 
the Government of Manipur and NEEPCO. It was considered an MoU 
signed without the consent of the indigenous cum affected people.'’ 
Those prominent among the organisations were the CCDD, Commit- 
tee against Tipaimukh Dam, Naga Women’s Union, Manipur, Centre for 
Organisation Research and Education, Naga Peoples’ Movement for Hu- 
man Rights, Hmar Student’s Association, United Naga Council, etc. who 
by then had come together for a common cause. On 19" September 2003, 
these organisations submitted a memorandum to India’s prime minister, 
pointing out that the project authorities had failed to consider people’s 
wishes and aspirations. 

People protested the five public hearings that were held from 2004 
to 2008. They demanded the Government not to concede Environment 
Clearance in favour of the TDP. On 11" July 2005, the Aizawl-based 
Centre for Environment Protection demanded the Government of 
Mizoram and NEEPCO to withdraw their petitions to the Govern- 
ment of India demanding diversion of forests to pave the way to the 
TDP. On 14" March 2006, there was a massive protest in Imphal. On 


19 Jiten Yumnam. (2008). ‘Damned hearings of Tipaimukh Dam.’ The New 
Nation. May 5. 
http://nation.ittefaq.com/issues/2008/05/05/news0999.htm 
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11" November 2006, a joint general strike was launched by the Action 
Committee on Tipaimukh Dam Project and others against the proposed 
conceding of Environment Clearance for the TDP. Similar demands, ad- 
dressed to the Prime Minister and Ministry of Environment and Forest 
and Climate Change (MoEFCC), were raised by several organisations 
between May and June 2013.”° On 9" July 2013, a public consultation 
under the title “Tipaimukh dam and Forest Clearance” was jointly or- 
ganised by the CCDD, Committee on Land and Natural Resources, and 
Action Committee Against Tipaimukh Dam Project. It resolved to press 
upon the Government of India not to build the TDP without the com- 
munities’ consent and urged the MoEFCC to revoke the Environment 
Clearance granted for the TDP. 

The protest was internationalised. Concerns on the TDP were raised 
consistently at the UN Permanent Forum on Indigenous Peoples,”! UN 
Human Rights Council, and other UN Treaty bodies. In response, the 
United Nations Committee on the Elimination on all forms of Racial 
Discrimination, on 2"! September 2011, wrote to the Government of In- 
dia to respect the indigenous people’s consent before constructing the 
TDP. From Bangladesh, concerns and objections came from the down- 
stream affected areas. This is understandable as the TDP on the Barak 
river will affect the water flow in Surma, Kushiara, and Meghna rivers 
in Bangladesh. On 9" March 2005, the National Committee for Resist- 
ing India River Aggression, Dhaka, carried out a protest. The objections 
from Bangladesh and the subsequent diplomatic recourse invoked the 
Government of India to rethink the TDP. 

As a consequence, the Forest Advisory Committee (FAC) of MoEF- 
CC, rejected Forest Clearance for the TDP. The Committee also came up 
with a critical observation. The Committee observed that the forest land 
required for the Project was disproportionate to the power generation 
plan and that the per-megawatt requirement of sixteen (16) hectares of 
forest land was extraordinarily high. An estimated number of 7.8 million 
trees and 0.27 million bamboo columns area would be felled for the TDP. 


20 Organizations like the Sinlung Indigenous Peoples Rights Organization 
(SIPHRO), Hmar Students Association, Zeliangrong Students Union, 
Manipur, Committee on the Protection of Natural Resources in Manipur, 
and CCDD. 

21 Submission of Forum for Indigenous Perspectives and Action, Manipur at 
the 8" Session of the United Nations Permanent Forum for Indigenous 
issues, 18-29 May 2009 at UN Headquarters, New York, USA. 
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Following the rejection, the proposed TDP has been kept in abeyance. 
The abeyance sets a precedent when affected communities’ resistance 
could obstruct, if not delay and organise support against the commence- 
ment of any destructive Project pursed in the pretext of development. 
The protest created a healthy discourse and helped spread mass aware- 
ness about the disastrous impacts of the large dams in Manipur. 


Mapithel dam: 

The Mapithel dam in the Thoubal river is 66 meters in height and 
1,034 meters in length. The proposed dam’s objective is to irrigate up to 
21,000 hectares of cultivable land, provide 10 million gallons of drinking 
water daily, and generate electricity up to 7.5 MW. The Planning Com- 
mission of India approved the Project in 1980. Construction commenced 
around the 1990s despite resistance from the affected communities. The 
Ministry of Environment and Forest and Climate Change (MoEFCC) is- 
sued Forest Clearance on 31% December 2013. The Irrigation and Flood 
Control Department (IFCD) commenced filling up the dam reservoir in 
January 2015. All these have violated the established laws and agree- 
ments. The IFCD did not obtain the mandatory Forest Clearance” prior 
to the commencement of the construction. It did not take the consent of 
the affected tribal which is compulsory under Forest Rights Act, 2006. 
The Government also did not comply with the Memorandum of Agree- 
ment on Rehabilitation and Resettlement (1993), which was laid down 
by the project authorities and forcibly signed under duress. According to 
this memorandum, the Government of Manipur had to pay land compen- 
sation in instalments within two years, 1.e., from 1993 to 1995. Unfortu- 
nately, the Government did not comply with it. Instead, the compensa- 
tion was paid in a piecemeal and haphazard manner. It disappointed and 
infuriated the affected communities. 

People protested the dam because of the disastrous impacts such 
as massive displacement of indigenous communities’ living along the 
Thoubal river, extensive acquisition of agriculture and forest lands, and 
destruction of the primary livelihood sources. The dam reservoir has 
submerged about 2000 hectares of the land hitherto used for forestry, ag- 
riculture, grazing, and homesteads in Chadong, Riha, Ramrei, and Thoy- 
ee, Senkai, Sikibung, etc. They are the upstream affected people. The 
dam also affected many who have been living in the downstream areas. 


22 Under the Forest Conservation Act, 1980. 
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By the end of July 2015, many downstream villagers of Tumukhong, 
Phayang, Nongdam, Itham, and Moirangpurel had to flee as threatened 
by water leakage from a portion of the dam. The downstream areas could 
no longer collect sand and stone from the Thoubal River, causing much 
economic hardship. 


Upstream resistance: In the early 1990s, the affected villagers burnt 
down several dam-building equipments. They also formed an organisa- 
tion called the Mapithel Dam Affected Villages Organisation (MDAVO) 
to spearhead resistance. The Government resorted to militarisation and 
repression, which created a cycle of agitation and resistance. Another 
phase of community resistance took place after the Government of Ma- 
nipur had withdrawn from the Expert Review Committee (ERC). The 
ERC was formed on 18" January 2008 as a joint body comprising the 
Government of Manipur and the MDAVO. The objective was to solve 
the problem of rehabilitating the affected villagers in the upstream ar- 
eas. However, the Government backtracked from the ERC. Instead, on 
15" July 2011, it entered into an agreement with a different organisa- 
tion called the Mapithel Dam Multipurpose Project Displaced Villages 
Committee (MDMPDVC) to implement rehabilitation. It created discord 
among the affected communities. The Government, on 28" September 
2012, issued an order to constitute a Joint Verification Team (JVT) to 
identify the affected families at Chadong and Lamlai Khunou villages. 
Following it, the Deputy Commissioner of the Ukhrul district deployed 
police and carried out forced verification. Villagers protested the forced 
verification at Chadong on 3™ March 2013. Police used force to execute 
the order. 


Downstream resistance: The downstream affected people demanded 
alternate livelihoods. In 2008, they formed the Mapithel Dam Affected 
Ching-Tam Organisation (MDACTO). It demanded the Government to 
rehabilitate the affected communities of Tumukhong, Phayang, Nong- 
dam, Itham, Moirangpurel, etc. It organised a protest on 3™! November 
2008. The affected communities took an active role in the protest against 
the Forest Clearance for the dam accorded by the Ministry of Environ- 
ment and Forest and Climate Change. They filed a complaint with the 
National Green Tribunal (NGT) in August 2013 against the viola- 
tion of the FRA, 2006. In response, the NGT briefly suspended the 
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dam construction from October till December 2013. The NGT passed a 
judgment in December 2017 that urged the Government of Manipur to 
comply with the FRA, 2006 for any diversion of forest land for the dam. 
The GOM challenged the NGT direction at the Supreme Court of India. 


The Government decided to commission the dam at any cost. The 
project authorities commenced filling up the Mapithel dam reservoir. At 
this, the MDAVO carried out a protest at Chadong village on 14 March 
2015. The JAC for Mapithel Dam Downstream Affected Peoples also 
carried out a demonstration on 17" August 2015 at Tumukhong village. 
On 18" August 2015, they submitted a memorandum to the Chief Min- 
ister of Manipur to uphold the villagers’ right to life in the downstream 
affected areas.” Despite protests, in January 2018, the Prime Minister of 
India announced the inauguration of the dam.” At this, the Joint Action 
Committee Against Forced Inauguration of Mapithel Dam threatened to 
call a 48-hour general strike from the midnight of 14" March 2018.75 

Resistance and repression are cyclic. The militarisation of the dam 
site and police repression of protests become phenomenal. The pro- 
longed occupation of the school in Chadong village by the Indian Re- 
serve Battalion (IRB) was an example. The occupation happened despite 
the Manipur State Child Commission’s recommendations to remove 
government troops from occupying school and community hall. On the 
contrary, troops were repressive. On 3"! November 2008, more than forty 
women protesters were injured at Tumukhong Village in police repres- 
sion. There were many other instances. The UN Special Rapporteur on 
Indigenous Peoples, Mr. James Anaya, took note of the repressions. He 
expressed that militarisation in the Mapithel dam area had intimidated 
and affected communities and undermined their rights.” 


23 (2015). ‘Woes of Mapithel Dam downstream affected people Protest meet- 
ing recommends impact assessment.’ The Sangai Express. August 18. 

24 (2018). ‘Mapithel Dam inauguration plan finds opposition.’ 
The Morung Express. February 19. 
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Failed Dams: 
Khuga dam, Khoupum Dam - violations and resistance 


Dams were commissioned in the name of providing water supply, irri- 
gation, and electricity. A huge amount of public money was spent on it. 
Huge tracts of agricultural and ecosystems were destroyed. However, 
the proposed objectives of the dam have not been fully fulfilled. Some 
dams were proven a complete failure. Some could partially fulfill the 
objectives. Some of the failed dams are Khuga, Khoupum, Singda, and 
Dolaithabi project. 


Khuga Dam: 

The Khuga Multipurpose Hydroelectric Power Project was initially 
intended to generate 1.5 MW electricity and provide irrigation to 15,000 
hectares of agricultural land in Churachandpur district.2” This dam was 
constructed at a huge cost. According to the record of the IFCD, the 
dam had submerged 537.45 acres of agricultural land and affected 321 
square kilometres of Khuga river catchment area. Some of the affected 
villages are B. Tuollien, Belbing, Gelzang, Kawnpui, Kiangdung, Kul- 
lian, Lamzang, Lingsiphai, M. Tanglian, M.T Geltam, Mata Mualtam, 
Ngoiphai, Panglian, Phaibem, S. Munhoih, Salem, Sehken, T. Kotlian, 
Tangmula, Thingkangphai, Tualnuam, Zezaw, and Zoumun. The dam 
had displaced several villages, such as Belbing, Changlian, Geltamjang, 
Sehken, and T. Kotlien. 

Controversy arose regarding compensation and rehabilitation. Many 
believed that the affected people were not adequately compensated; if 
not, there were manipulations in awarding compensation.” As a result, 
the Khuga Dam Affected Area Committee took on a legal fight. On 234 
February 1999, the Gauhati High Court ordered the IFCD to deposit com- 
pensation money for the affected villagers.” But complaints continued 
against delays and inadequacy. As a result, the Khuga Dam Submerged 


27 (2014). ‘Khuga dam JAC apprises PM.’ The Sangai Express. July 26. 

28 The Dam Action Committee (DAC) in a letter to the Chief Secretary, GOM 
on 10" March 2006 alleged that the staff of the Deputy Commissioner’s 
Office of Churachandpur and their families were listed as residents of the 
Khuga dam affected areas villagers’ area for compensation money. 

29 FA no 1 of 1999 MA (4) of 1998 between Khuga Dam affected committee 
and the DC (LA) Churachandpur, Commissioner (Revenue), Government 
of Manipur. 
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Area Chiefs’ Committee, on 21% April 2005, demanded the Minister of 
the IFCD to provide alternative means of livelihood for those whose land 
have been submerged by the dam, to compensate for all the lands to be 
affected by the Project, and to compensate for the loss of fishery ponds, 
burial places and construction of link road.*° 

So far, the objectives of the dam have not been fulfilled. It lies de- 
funct since the inauguration. The Comptroller and Auditor General of 
India reported in 2009 that the dam had not provided sufficient irrigation. 
It added that the right-side canal was functional up to a few kilometres 
downstream only while the left canal was totally failed. The water canals 
for irrigation have been continuously breaching due to poor quality of 
works. Breaching occurred reportedly on 8 December 2010, 9" Feb- 
ruary 2011,*' and in August 2014. The canal’s right side was collapsed 
on 18" June 2016 at Moulbem village, flooding the nearby areas.** The 
dam has created problems such as drying up the Khuga river, deserti- 
fication of the Churachandpur town, and increasing loss of lives in the 
dam reservoir. Affected communities reported a widespread loss of land, 
livelihood, and ecology due to the dam.** 

When the dam became a failure, the affected families adopted var- 
ious responses. They protested corruption in the construction of the 
Khuga dam. In July 2014, the JAC on the Khuga Dam Project apprised 
the Prime Minister on the irregularities and misappropriation of the 
funds to the tune of Rs. 1.5 billion involved in the Khuga dam construc- 
tion.** They demanded an investigation. Likewise, the village authority 
of Saidan village submitted memorandums to the Chief Minister of Ma- 
nipur and the Water Resources Ministry, India highlighting their griev- 
ances.*> The Khuga Dam Right Canal Farmer’s Association launched a 


30 Submission of Mr. L.G Ngaihte, Chairman, Khuga Dam Submerged Area 
Chief’s Committee to the Minister, Irrigation and Flood Control 
Department, Government of Manipur, dated 21* April 2005 
31 (2011). ‘State Government hoodwinking Central Government and CCpur 
District with Khuga.’ KanglaOnline. March 17. 
32 Kaimuanthang. (2008). ‘Water from Khuga Dam Canal causes flooding at 
fields.’ Zokuomthawn. July 10. 
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33 Babie Shirin. (2019). ‘Benefits of Khuga dam remain uncertain.’ 
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hunger strike from 2™ July 2019 demanding renovation of the Khuga 
Dam right canal.*° On 22™ February 2020, the frustrated villagers of 
Saidan village filled up the right-side canal, which passes through their 
village. 


Khoupum Dam: 

The Khoupum dam in Tamenglong district was inaugurated by the 
then Chief Minister, Yangmaiso Shaiza, on 26" July 1978. It was con- 
structed with a view to providing irrigation facilities to the farmers cov- 
ering an area of 750 hectares of arable land encompassing more than 
30 villages of the Khoupum area. But the dam has remained defunct. It 
severely affected economic livelihoods. The farmers’ expectation about 
abundant irrigation facilities to pursue double cropping has been com- 
pletely shattered.*’ As a result, the Khoupum Area Farmer’s Welfare 
Association, in July 2014, fervently draws the attention of the Govern- 
ment of Manipur to address their grievances. The General Secretary of 
the Khoupum Area Villages Authority Council, Mr. Andrew Thaimei, 
lamented that the Government has failed to address the repeated de- 
mands to repair the dam. This adds to the fear that the dam, given its 
worn condition, may collapse during the monsoon and sweep away the 
downstream villagers.** 


Singda Dam: 

The Singda Multipurpose project is located in the adjacent area of 
Imphal West and Senapati districts. The Project was expected to provide 
750 kw of electric power, irrigation, and water supply in Imphal.*® For 
this, the Government of Manipur has acquired 517 acres of land from 
the Ireng and Kadangband villages. The dam was commissioned in 
1995. However, the dam has been criticised for the failure to provide 
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irrigation.*° Water supply remains underperforming. Despite these un- 
derperformances, the project authorities tried to expand the dam area 
in the pretext of beautifying and developing the Project and catchment 
area. The World Bank is currently financing the renovation and repair of 
the dam.*! 

People protested the attempt to expand the dam area. On 25" April 
2013, the Singda Bazar Board Development Committee (SBBDC) took 
onto the street against the plan. Affected communities appraised the 
Government to consult them regarding the management of the dam’s 
catchment area. However, the Government, on 28 May 2013, issued 
a land acquisition order™ to evict eleven households in the Kadangban 
village. The residents of the Singda New Bazar were treated as encroach- 
ers. The Government also formulated a plan to construct fencing around 
the entire catchment area. This plan will affect many, particularly the 
Kharam and Vaiphei villagers, who would be forced to transport and 
communicate an expensive and time-consuming circuitous route along 
the dam’s catchment area. People will also be prohibited from access- 
ing their forests and other sources of livelihood. A protest held on 22™4 
July 2013 decided to stand together against any forced eviction of the 
residents of the Kadangband and Ireng villages. People urged upon the 
Government to revoke the land acquisition order. 


Dolaithabi Barrage Project: 

The Dolaithabi Barrage project, constructed over the Iril river, was 
approved by the Planning Commission of India in 1992. It was envis- 
aged for completion before 2012. But it was commissioned only in 2019. 
The project cost by 2019 was increased to nearly thirty (30) times of 
the original estimate because of the delay.*’ For instance, the initial esti- 
mated cost was Rs. 18.86 crores. It was increased to around Rs. 360.05 
crores at the 2011 price level. The total project cost was Rs. 508.48 


40 “Koijam Pushparani & Jiten Yumnam. (2013). ‘Nuances of Singda Dam 
Expansion Plan.’ E-pao.net. October 10. 

41 (2020). Environment and Social Impact Assessment for Singda Dam for 
Dam Rehabilitation and Improvement Project (DRIP). prepared by the 
Water Resources Department funded by the World Bank. World Bank. 
February. 

42 Notification no. 4/8/LA/2013-com 
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crores in March 2017.“ Despite the huge cost, the Project suffers from 
malfunctioning. Initially, the Project was envisaged to provide irriga- 
tion to 7545 hectares of agriculture land in the villages of Sekta, Keibi, 
Wakhong, Sagolmang, Pukhao, Uyungpok, Challou, Lamlai, Pangei, 
Khundrakpam, Yumnam Khunou, Yumnam Patlou, etc.** But the bar- 
rage has been poorly maintained and could not help irrigation. On 20% 
July 2019, the Khudrakpam Kendra Youths Organisation (KHUKYO) 
complaint against the failure to deliver irrigation. According to secre- 
tary Tony, the farmers were extremely disappointed with the barrage. 
On 3" August 2019, the Khundrakpam Kendra Development Committee 
(KKDC) appealed to the Government to rectify and renovate the ‘faulty 
canal and tunnel’ at the earliest to supply water to the farmers in the area. 
The retaining walls near the dam began collapsing. On the other hand, 
the villagers of Pukhao protested that the blockage of the Iril river by 
the dam had caused a water crisis to them. The barrage hasn’t provided 
irrigation as late as December 2020. 


Newly Proposed Dams 
(Pabram, Irang, Khongnem Chakha, Loktak Downstream, etc.) 


The Government of Manipur, on 28" August 2014, signed four 
memorandums of understanding (MoUs) with the North Eastern Electric 
Power Corporation (NEEPCO) for the construction of four dams over 
the Barak, Irang and Tuivai rivers. Many protested it. The key issues and 
concerns require some attention. 


67 MW Khongnem Chakha Project: 

In 2014 the Government of Manipur singed an MoU with and the 
NEEPCO to build a 67 MW Khongnem Chakha project near Maram vil- 
lage in Senapati district. The objective is to build a dam to utilise Barak 
river’s water for hydropower generation on run-of-the-river storage type 


44(2017). ‘Brief Note on Major Development Projects Taken by Irrigation & 
Flood Control Department.’ DIPR, Manipur. June 28. 
http://www.diprmanipur.in/infoPg.aspx?ref=dfa7ea23-e75a-45cc-9767- 
71a2125f08a0 

45 (2015). “CM inspects the much-delayed Dolaithabi Barrage Project.’ 
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development, harnessing ahead of about 316 meters. The Project envis- 
ages the construction of a 52 meters high concrete gravity dam at 985 
meters. The estimated cost of the Project stands around Rs. 525 Crores. 
According to the Pre-Feasibility Report (PFR) of the Water and Power 
Consultancy Services (India) Limited, the Barak river’s total length up to 
the dam site is more than 51 Kms. The dam will submerge more than 270 
hectares of land. This will include the agricultural land of the Chakha, 
Khongnem, Willong, Zuimi, Yangkhulen, and Maram villages. These 
villages are inhabited by the Maram, Zeme, and Liangmei tribes. The 
Naga People’s Organisation, on 15 October 2014, condemned the Proj- 
ect on the ground that, “Apart from the district headquarter at Senapati 
and Karong area which are already at stake, more than 25 villages will 
lose their ancestral agricultural land and age-old habitat.” Being hilly 
areas, there is not enough alternative open space to resettle the displaced 
people.** The Tribal Union, Maram Union, Maram Circle board, and 
Maram Student’s Union opposed the Project as the Government has not 
consulted them, and there was also no study of the impacts on the com- 
munities depending on Barak river. On 24% March 2015, the Senapati 
Karong Area Women Welfare Association demanded to revoke the MoU. 


190 MW Pabram Dam: 

The proposed 190 MW Pabram dam is planned to be built on the 
Barak river and around the Pabram village in Tamenglong district. It will 
be a massive 122 meters high concrete gravity dam built by the NEEP- 
CO at an estimated Rs 1,256 crores. The dam will submerge an extensive 
area of agriculture land up to thirty (30) kilometers in the dam’s upstream 
portion. It will affect several villages such as the Luangdi, Pabram, Ndai 
(Taipram), Pheluang, Nheng (Langpram), Taningjam, Nium, Jeng-mpa, 
Magulong, Lower and Middle Katang, Lower and Upper Dikiuram, and 
Canaanram (Nagaland). The Lower and Upper Dikuiram, Lower and 
Middle Katang, Hunphung, Rianglong, and Canaanram (Nagaland) are 
likely to be completely submerged. The villages inhabited by the Zeme 
and Liangmai tribes will be the worst affected. According to Mr. Enoch, 
the dam will add to the destruction of the habitation of Chareng (in Li- 
angmei dialect) or Hornbill in Langpram village. The affected villag- 
ers, therefore, protested the Project. They submitted memorandums to 
the Government against the dam. In 2016, the JAC against 190 MW 


46 (2014). ‘NPO lashes out at State Govt.’ The Sangai Express. October 15. 
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Pabram organised protests from 9" to 12 November at the Langpram, 
Hunphung, and Dikiuram villages in Tamenglong district. 


60 MW Irang Dam: 

The proposed 60 MW Irang dam is planned to be over the Irang 
river at Irang (Taobam) village in Tamenglong district. It is a 104 meters 
high earthen dam constructed by the NEEPCO at an estimated Rs. 450 
crores. The dam will destroy the agriculture land and forest of Irang, 
Awangkhul, Rangkhung, Khebuching (Puching), Diluan Part II, Guan- 
gram, Khongsang, Rengpang, and Toudaijang. It will affect other liveli- 
hood sources such as river fishing and the collection of sands and stones. 
The Irang village has taken a leading role in the protest. A protest held on 
14" March 2017 demanded that rivers should be allowed to flow freely. 
A community meeting on 25" January 2018 urged the Government of 
Manipur to revoke the MoU signed with NEEPCO to construct the dam. 
The Irang Area Village Authorities called upon the Government to take 
the consent of all affected communities” before constructing the dam. 


66 MW Loktak Downstream Hydroelectric Project: 

On 26" September 2008, the Government of Manipur signed an 
MoU with the National Hydro-Electric Power Corporation (NHPC) to 
build the 66 MW Loktak Downstream Project. Many protested the Proj- 
ect. At a public hearing, dated 7" June 2011, held at the Longjang (Than- 
gal) village in Tamenglong district, many villagers and Zeliangrong or- 
ganisations expressed concerms against the dam. Many protested that the 
Environment Impact Assessment (EIA) and Environment Management 
Plan (EMP) were not furnished in advance. Mr. Tingenglung Panmei of 
Thangal village opposed the public hearings that violated free, prior, and 
informed consent of communities. The General Secretary of the Loktak 
Downstream People Welfare Association, Mr. Katapou Pamei, called for 
protecting indigenous rights from arbitrary land acquisition.** On 29" 
August 2014, CCDD condemned the MoU. Apart from the negative im- 
pacts, the Project is subjected to criticism on the ground of price ratio- 
nality. The point is, the Government, for long, has been refusing to sign 


47 (2018). ‘Meet resolves to revoke construction of Irang hydroelectric project.’ 
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a Power Purchasing Agreement with the NHPC due to the high per-unit 
price. Therefore, many questioned the feasibility and rationality of the 
dam. However, the Chairman and Managing Director of NHPC met the 
Chief Minister of Manipur on 14" December 2017 to commence con- 
struction.”” On 31s August 2020, the Loktak Downstream Hydroelectric 
Corporation Ltd. signed a Power Purchase Agreement (PPA) with the 
Manipur State Power Distribution Company Ltd (MSPDCL). According 
to the PPA, the Government of Manipur envisaged to purchase the entire 
power to be generated by the Project.*° The detail remains concealed. 
Many are shocked at this. Because the NHPC’s push for the Project 
comes when people are demanding to decommission the Ithai barrage 
of the Loktak HEP project.*! The new Project is irrational as the prem- 
ise of utilising water discharged from the 105 MW Loktak HEP project 
would add to the suffering of people and total devastation of the Loktak 
wetlands ecosystem. 


Meaning of dam resistance 


Social impacts: 

The proposed dams in Manipur will lead to further destruction of 
the peoples’ land and other livelihood sources. It will add to undermin- 
ing Manipur’s food sovereignty but making further dependent on the 
imports. The dams will also displace many. Displacement severs strong 
spiritual and cultural attachments of the indigenous peoples with their 
land.» It tears the communities apart, disrupts social interaction patterns 
and interpersonal ties, and destabilises and scatters kin and other social 
groups. Some individuals may recover, but there is irreparable destruc- 
tion of the socially evolved communities. The result is widespread ano- 
mie, insecurity, and a loss of cultural identity that compounded the loss 
of natural and socially evolved Capital. The vast majority of the dis- 
placed people are statistically disappeared from their land of origin and 
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dissolved into the urban slums. Therefore, the indigenous peoples are 
more vulnerable than others to the risks of dams. 


Wastage of Public Resource: 

One major concern is the wastage of public resources. The cost of 
the Khuga dam, which lays failed, was revised from Rs. 15 crores in 
1980 to 433 crores in 2011. The Dolaithabi Barrage, inaugurated in Jan- 
uary 2019, has failed to serve the purpose after wasting more than Rs. 
500 crores. The cost of the Tipaimukh dam was revised at Rs. 8,138.79 
Crores at September 2008 price level. It will cross Rs. 10,000 crores 
by 2020. The cumulative cost of all the 30 plus dams will exceed Rs. 
30,000 crores. Instead of wasting, all these could have been invested in 
the social sectors such as the health and education that require substan- 
tial investment. 


Resisting corporatisation of land: 

Dams benefitted dam-building companies and others that supply 
key infrastructures and components such as turbines, generators, cement, 
stones, iron, etc. The Mapithel dam and Loktak Project were constructed 
by corporate bodies such as the National Hydroelectric Power Corpora- 
tion (NHPC), Progressive Construction Limited, Coastal Private Lim- 
ited, etc. The NHPC is controversial in Manipur. It has been charged 
responsible for destroying the Loktak wetlands and the multifaceted 
violations. Unfortunately, a revised MoU signed in 2010, entrusted the 
NHPC along with the Satluj Jal Vidyut Nigam Limited to build the con- 
troversial 1500 MW Tipaimukh dam. Therefore, people resisted to halt 
the aggressive corporate push to take over the lands, rivers, and forests 
of the indigenous people. 


Failed dams: 

Many dams have failed, and many are underperforming. Therefore, 
the people are bound to rethink the rationality, relevance, and objectivity 
of the Manipur Hydro Power Policy, 2012. This is a policy to construct 
mega-dams all over the rivers of Manipur. It undermines the definition 
and objective of alternatives and options assessment, a crucial aspect of 
any dam-building process, as recommended by the World Commission 
on Dams in 2000.* There is no definition of Manipur’s power needs 


53 (2013). ‘Solar Energy and Its Usages in Manipur.’ Imphal Free Press. 
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for the coming decades with the people, based on which viable energy 
assessment and policy would have to be formulated. 


Human rights violations: 

The mega-dam construction process involves suppression of dis- 
sents and protests. On the one hand, it leads to the suppression of in- 
digenous rights and violations of human rights. On the other hand, mil- 
itarisation becomes a prominent feature. For instance, on 12 February 
1999, the Government of Manipur and NHPC agreed on deployment of 
four battalions of security forces to protect the proposed 66 MW Lok- 
tak Downstream Hydroelectric Project. A CRPF battalion had to be de- 
ployed in the project area from 1 October 2000 to enable the Border 
Road Organisation to build a road from Tupul to Thangal. The NHPC 
agreed to bear an estimated cost of Rs.112 Crores for the deployment 
of the battalion. Militarisation of the Project areas raised embedded 
questions against the privilege of impunity enjoyed by the security per- 
sonnel acting under the controversial Armed Forces Special Powers Act 
1958. It also added to the intensity of suppression of democratic voices. 
As mentioned above, three women were killed, and many were injured 
in December 2005, when a combined team of the Border Security Forc- 
es and the Indian Reserve Battalion unleashed repression on the Khuga 
dam villagers who rose in an agitation demanding adequate compensa- 
tion and rehabilitation for the loss of their land. On 3"? November 2008, 
more than forty (40) women protesters were tortured in repression at 
Tumukhong during protest against Mapithel dam . 


Irrelevance of hydro projects: 

Hydropower projects are considered irrelevant or irrational for var- 
ious reasons. Indeed, the withdrawal tactics of some dam building com- 
panies have confirmed the irrationality of certain projects. For instance, 
the 66 MW Loktak Downstream Project has been delayed. The delay is 
because the project proponents, the NHPC and the Government of Mani- 
pur, could not agree to sign a power purchase agreement (PPA) for many 
years. They could not sign the PPA due to the inadmissibility and high 

January 11. 
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projection of power cost. However, the Manipur Cabinet endeavoured to 
review the PPA and the Project itself in August 2020. Since the tentative 
cost of the Project, which stood at Rs. 1,300 cores in 2015* may exceed 
Rs. 1,500 crores in 2020, there is likely to be a corresponding increase 
in the power tariff. The NEEPCO has revealed to abandon the 190 MW 
Pabram Dam, 67 MW Khongnem Chakha Dam, 60 MW Irang Dam, 
and 51 MW Tuivai Dam due to the lack of commercial feasibility.*° The 
NEEPCO responded to an RTI, dated 23" April 2019, confirming that 
it had abandoned developing a detailed project report and Environment 
Impact Assessment for these projects after the pre-feasibility assessment 
was finalised in January 2015. The Assessment indicated commercial 
unviability of the Project as the output would suffer from high tariffs 
ranging from Rs 11.86 to Rs. 21.59 per unit. These are the projects that 
the Manipur State Power Corporation Limited (PSPCL) seeks to reacti- 
vate with the Government of India’s concerned ministries. But it has be- 
come known that building hydropower projects is no longer sustainable 
and cost-effective. Solar power is fast proving to be more sustainable. In 
India, the per-unit price of the solar tariffs has declined to Rs. 3 in July 
2019 compared to Rs. 4 from the hydel power as identified by a joint 
study of the TERI and the US-based think tank Climate Policy Initia- 
tive.*” Indeed, India’s solar power tariffs hit a record low of Rs. 2.36 per 
kilowatt per hour during a bid by the Solar Energy Corporation of India 
Ltd. on 30" June 2020.°* Further, the cost of generation of solar power is 
set to fall at Rs. 1.9 per unit over the next decade through 2030 with the 
new technologies boosting efficiency levels.’ Building a hydel plant can 
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cost Rs. 7 to 9 crore per MW, compared to Rs. 3.5 to 4 crore per MW for 
solar energy. 
Conclusion 


Many protest the plan to build multiple dams in Manipur. Dams have 
proven disastrous, environmentally damaging, and economically and so- 
cially problematic. There have been multifaceted violations associated 
with the construction of dams. Controversial rehabilitation and resettle- 
ment processes have aggravated grievances while failing to mitigate the 
negative impacts of social disruption caused by forced displacement. It 
resulted from the fact that compensation processes overlooked the im- 
portance of common property, like the forest, water bodies, grazing land, 
sacred grounds, etc. The Unviability of the dams has been exposed. Fre- 
quent breach of dams and devastating impacts on the downstream areas 
contributed to the climatic deterioration. On the one hand, the failed and 
underperforming dams become reference points of other issues such as 
the wastages of public resources, corruption, and project proponents’ 
lack of accountability. On the other hand, commercial unviability due to 
the possible high cost of production rendered the dams increasingly un- 
viable. Simultaneously, the fast depletion of the forest areas in the catch- 
ment areas of rivers causing soil erosion, making hydropower projects 
unviable in Manipur, invoked people to oppose dams. Coupled with all 
these are the adverse experiences of dams and the violations entangled 
with militarisation and human rights violations. 

The descriptions offered above substantiate that the dams have ignit- 
ed tensions, chaos, and waves of anger. The dams, therefore, represent a 
stark emblem of development injustice. There has been a lack of demo- 
cratic spaces and participatory processes to define viable alternatives to 
the dams. It becomes quite rational that the affected communities would 
resist dams. The academia, community organisations, media, and envi- 
ronmentalists’ involvement has magnified the horizon and magnitude of 
resistance. It brings into foreplay the debate on the social, economic, 
and environmental consequences of these projects. As the adverse im- 
plications of dams become openly visible in the North East and beyond, 
the dam debates have transcended from traditional considerations of im- 
mediate impacts, like displacement, loss of livelihood, and flood to the 
broader effects and issues like climate change, sustainable development, 
etc. Resistance became a powerful democratic voice. On some occasions, 
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resistance was powerful in making the Government recognise the neg- 
ative impacts of dams, delaying projects, cancelling Forest Clearance, 
and mitigation of certain immediate grievances of the affected peoples. 
Resistance is far from over. People must remain vigilant enough to 
press upon the Government to conduct a detailed investigation of several 
mega dams’ failure and underperformance and decommission them. The 
growing viability of alternative options like solar energy, wind mills, 
microhydel projects needs to be considered to achieve Manipur’s energy 
sustainability. We must stop destroying Manipur’s land and resources 
to fill the coffer of the unaccountable multinational companies like the 
NHPC. All the MoUs signed for building new dams in Manipur should be 
revoked. The Manipur Hydro Power Policy of 2012 should be repealed. 
These demands are based on the people’s longstanding aspirations for an 
alternative development framework that will prioritise indigenous needs. 
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6 
Rethinking 


Trans Asian Railway Works in Manipur 


Me. is located in the southern corridor of the Trans-Asian Rail- 
way Network. This network is one of the three Asia-Europe rail- 
way connection initiatives, also referred to as Eurasian land bridges’ 
pursued by the UN Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the 
Pacific (ESCAP). This is part of the Asian Land Transport Infrastructure 
Development project, endorsed by the 48" ESCAP Commission Session 
held in Beijing in April 1992. The southern corridor’s primary purpose 
is to provide a conduit for trains to traverse without interruption between 
Asia and Europe.’ It begins in Kunming in China and Bangkok in Thai- 
land and ends in Kapikule in Bulgaria. The route between Bangkok and 
Kapikule is 11,460 km and provides trans-continental connectivity to 
China, Thailand, Myanmar, Bangladesh, Pakistan, India, Iran, and Tur- 
key. 

In India’s context, in the 1990s, a project to connect the Indian 
mainland cities with the North East was conceived. The former Prime 
Minister, Mr. Manmohan Singh, laid a foundation stone in 2004. In 
2008, a project plan entitled North Eastern Region Vision 2020, prepared 
by North Eastern Council, reiterated the plan to connect all the North 
East’s capital cities with railways.’ Simultaneously, the Trans-Asian 
Railway (TAR) project for the Manipur section was sanctioned in 2003- 
04. Subsequently, proposals to establish 81,000 km-long TAR to connect 
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India with Mekong countries (Myanmar, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, and 
Vietnam) christened as “Delhi-Hanoi Rail Link”* become an important 
focus. The construction in India commenced in 2008. The revised budget 
of the project stands at Rs. 13,809 crores as of 31% March 2019. The 
project is envisaged to be completed in March 2022. 

The TAR constitutes an important infrastructure project of India’s Act 
East Policy. As the TAR will cover the North East, Manipur is projected 
to have an immediate railway connection with the neighbouring Assam 
state in the West and Myanmar in the East. For this, the TAR works in 
Manipur envisaged constructing 52 tunnels and 149 bridges* crossing ten 
railway stations.’ In its first phase, a broad-gauge line in Manipur starts 
from Jiribam connecting Silchar in Assam on the west and running 84 
km east till Marangjing in Noney district. In the second phase, the line 
will extend another 27 km east to Imphal. In the third phase, the line 
will run eastward to Moreh in the Tengnoupal district to connect Tamu 
in Myanmar. This line is exceptionally vital for India’s Act East Policy. 
However, the construction work gained pace only after the intervention 
by the Project Monitoring Group (PMG) under the Cabinet Secretariat 
of India pressing upon the Ministry of Environment, Forest, and Climate 
Change (MoEFCC) to expedite Forest Clearance. In September 2014, 
the MoEFCC recommended diversion of 1,005.055 hectares of forest 
land to construct the railway line. 
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Cases of Railway Works and Impacts in Manipur 


The TAR construction work by the Northern Frontier Railway (NFR) 
in Manipur is controversial. The cases of Oinamlong, Marangyjing, and 
Tairenpokpi villages in three different districts of Manipur may be dis- 
cussed. 


Oinamlong Village (Tamenglong District): 

The Oinamlong village in Tousem sub-division of Tamenglong dis- 
trict, according to the Census 2011, has around 1512 population. For 
TAR works, land was acquired from the village without proper informa- 
tion and rehabilitation. The NFR commenced a survey in 2009 with the 
Coastal Company. Many companies such as the Simplex Company Pri- 
vate Limited, Bharatiya Co., Triveni, Reddy Co., and Larson and Toubro 
are involved in railway construction, including tunnelling, and building 
roads and bridges. The railway track works, tunnelling, approach road 
creation, and establishments of the workers’ camps and security estab- 
lishments have destroyed local farming along the approach road, causing 
massive livelihood impacts. The villagers fear more destruction soon. 
It is estimated that more than 2000 non-Manipuri migrant workers are 
employed for the works. Paramilitary camps have been established close 
to the companies’ locations to protect their infrastructure, equipment, of- 
ficials, and workers. All these have also added to the demographic pres- 
sure of an alien culture and outlook. 


Marangjing Village (Noney District): 

The Marangjing (Makhuam) village in Noney district (earlier in 
Tamenglong District) has around 1200 population. On 10° November 
2015, the Sub-Divisional Officer (SDO) of Tamenglong district issued 
a notification to conduct a preliminary survey at the Marangjing, Pung- 
mon, and Kharam villages.’ The notice did not mention any village or 
headman as the owner of the land. On the contrary, it named a person 
who claimed that the area earmarked for the survey, approximately 38 
acres known as Chakhang Loujang, belonged to him. On 28" November, 
during the survey, the person disposed to the survey team that no village 
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land existed in the area demarcated for the Railway Tunnel No. 28.° A 
dispute emerged when the Marangjing Village Council and landowners 
disputed the claim. While the land dispute had not been resolved, the 
Marangjing, Kharam, and Pungmon villages were surveyed again on 30" 
November. The Marangjing village resented it. They protested that the 
Government had failed to award compensation to those who had lost 
land due to the railway construction works. As for the above-mentioned 
person, his house was demolished by a mob of the enraged affected vil- 
lagers on 21‘ December 2015 and excommunicated. While such tensions 
and conflicts occurred, the railway works have destroyed forest and ag- 
riculture lands and the environment. 


Tairenpokpi Village (Imphal West District): 

The Tairenpokpi village in Imphal West district and adjoining vil- 
lages of Atong Khuman, Sairemkhul, Phayeng, and Chingtaba are af- 
fected by railway work. This is due to the direct dumping of the earth 
and cement laden water and mud into the life-line water streams such as 
the Ningthourok and Yembunglok, and Maklang river. Earlier, the water 
brought from these two streams were filtered at a reservoir at Tairenpok- 
pi. But now the streams lay defunct as tunnel construction has blocked 
it. The dumping of the cement laden mud into the streams and the subse- 
quent deposition of contaminants into nearly 200 hectares of agricultural 
land have affected rice and other crops’ productivity. '° Air contamination 
caused by the destruction of road and regular traffic of heavy trucks fer- 
rying construction materials has caused health hazards. All these dam- 
ages have been confirmed by an inspection team of the Manipur Human 
Rights Commission on 5" July 2019.!! 


9 Tunnel 28 is an addition to tunnels 25, 26, and 27 in the village. 

10 (2019). ‘Ongoing work of Northeastern Frontier Railway and fate of four 
Villages in Imphal West, Manipur and various other villages in Manipur.’ 
Youth Forum for Protection of Human Rights in Manipur. January 31. 

11 (2019). ‘MHRC observes damages by railway projects in Manipur.’ 

The Nagaland Post. July 6. 
https://www.nagalandpost.com/mhrc-observes-damages-by-railway-proj- 
ects-in-manipur/197440. html 
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Violations of TAR in Manipur 


Neglect of Impact Assessments: 

The railway construction work is commenced without a prior En- 
vironment Impact Assessment (EIA), Social Impact Assessment (SIA), 
and Environment Management Plan (EMP). Such impacts assessment is 
crucial to adopt appropriate mitigation measures against the damages to 
the environment and a meaningful rehabilitation and resettlement of the 
affected people. 


Violation of FPIC: 

The railway construction was commenced before taking the commu- 
nities’ consent and without obtaining Forest Clearance from the MoEF- 
CC. The survey works by the NFR failed to intimate the villagers on 
the real extent of land to be acquired and damaged. The people must be 
provided with the EIA, SIA, and EMP as a precondition to obtaining free 
prior informed consent. These procedures were bypassed when railway 
works were commenced in Tamenglong and Kangpokpi (earlier Senapa- 
ti) districts. 


Forced land acquisition: 

The absence of the Environment Impact Assessment (EIA) and 
Social Impact Assessment (SIA), and Environment Management Plan 
(EMP) would suggest two things. One, land acquisition has not been 
adequately compensated and rehabilitated. Two, quantitative inflation of 
the land required for the project became an order of the day. The compa- 
nies executed works without a proper selection of the sites for building 
approach roads; they went on cutting hill surface land in many plac- 
es and simply abandoned them after causing extensive destructions to 
choose another location. Many farms growing medicinal plants, betel 
leaves, and other horticultural plants were destroyed. The Marangjing, 
Oinamlong, Lukhambi, Awangkhul, Khongsang, Nungtek, and Kambi- 
ron villages were forced to part with the land without clear rehabilitation 
and resettlement plans. They were deceived and not informed of the ex- 
act land areas to be affected by the railway project. The creation of the 
multiple approach roads to reach the tunnels expanded the destruction of 
the cultivable land and forest. For instance, about 211 acres of land in 
Kambiron were acquired by the NFR in 2012. An additional 5.18 acres 
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of land were acquired in 2018.” The villagers complained they were 
not fairly compensated for the extent of the land they have lost. 


Affecting Water and Sources: 

The TAR construction involves the discharge of the earth, boulder, 
and untreated chemicals laden mud from tunnelling works. These are 
dumped into the rivers such as the Barak, Irang, Tei, rang, and Makru, 
causing chemical contamination. It causes water-borne diseases affect- 
ing people, animals, and other aquatic lives such as crab, fishes, and 
snail. Cement discharge into the agricultural land affected crops. For 
instance, the paddy fields of the villages such as the Noney, Tupul, and 
Marangjing living along the Barak and Jjei rivers were affected due to 
the direct dumping of the earth and rocks and discharge of chemicals. At 
the same time, multiple blasting to bore tunnels in the hills has caused 
multiple cracks, thus, leading to seepage of streams into these cracks, 
affecting water sources and availability, such as in Marangjing village. 
Several water streams have seeped into the cracks. Excavated earths 
have diverted the course of water flow. Deforestation have also affected 
the water level. All these have obstructed water supply for consumption 
and irrigation. 


Impact of quarrying and blasting: 

Construction companies sought permission from the villages for 
quarrying. But permissions were sought by deceiving them. For instance, 
the money offered for the stone quarrying in Oinamlong was only | lakh 
Rs. However, the company indulged in quarrying on an entire flank of 
the hill. When roughly calculated, the total value of extraction is sever- 
al crores of rupees. The villagers felt that they had been deceived. The 
absence of the provisions to conduct an EIA, especially in the quarrying 
sites, where dynamites are extensively used for blasting rocks, is a major 
concern of the hill people living under the Seismic zone V. Landslides 
have increased as cracks have developed due to blasting. 


Destruction of forests and rights: 

The NFR officials admitted that the TAR project would affect 
1.47 Kms of Keiphundai Reserve Forest. However, they stated that 
12 Makepeace Sitlhou. (2020). ‘Ground Report: A Pending Railway Project 

Has Manipur Villages Living in Fear.’ The Wire. February 21. 
https://thewire.in/rights/manipur-railway-project-land-acquisition-dis- 
placement 
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Environmental Clearance was not required as per the Environment Im- 
pact Assessment Notification, 2006. Tunnelling works began in October 
2010.'8 Against this backdrop, the Conservator of Forests, Western For- 
est Circle, Manipur visited several sites: Jiribam on 10 December 2010; 
Noney and Tupul in May 2011, and Nungba on 13" July 2011. Ultimate- 
ly, he recommended Forest Clearance. In September 2014, the MoEFCC 
issued Forest Clearance to divert 1005 hectares of forest to construct the 
Jiribam-Imphal-Tupul Broad Gauge railway line by the NFR. On 10" 
November 2014, the Chief Minister of Manipur urged upon the Union 
Minister of Forest and Environment to give a final Forest Clearance for 
the TAR project. In the meanwhile, damages have been done. Massive 
areas of forest have been cleared, and hillsides have been damaged. The 
effects of dumping and discharges have been discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs. The MoEFCC pointed out that the TAR works have violated 
forest laws such as the Forest Conservation Act, 1980 (FCA), and Sched- 
uled Tribes and Other Traditional Forest Dwellers (Recognition of For- 
est Rights) Act, 2006.'4 The project proponents involved in the violation 
of these laws have not been investigated and prosecuted. 


Conflicts within Communities: 

The TAR construction process involves deceitful measures to ma- 
nipulate consent and minimum delivery of rehabilitation. The district 
administration negotiated with certain influential persons while keeping 
the rest in the dark, causing confusion and conflicts. For instance, at 
the Oinamlong village, tension arose in September 203 when a group 
of the villagers challenged the village council’s legitimacy to deal with 
compensation delivery controversy. A dissenting group argued that no 
compensation had been given for the large tract of land measuring 40 km 
in length and 7 meters acquired to construct an approach road connecting 
the railway tunnels. They appointed a new Chairman and village council 
members because the incumbent Chairman lacked transparency, collud- 
ed with the administration, and swindled compensation money. Similar 
conflicts for control of the community land occurred among other affect- 
ed villages, such as at the Marangjing village. 


13 Statement of Dy. CE/Con-II/Imphal, N.F Railway, Imphal, 5 May 2012, in 
the Form A, seeking Forest clearance from the Ministry of Environment 
and Forest, Government of India. 

14 W. Nabakumar, Jiten Yumnam, and Anina Kamei. (2016). ‘Contestation 

for Control over Land and Natural Resources in Manipur in the Wake of 
Modern Laws.’ Action Aid India. 
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Corporate Unaccountability: 

Companies such as the ABCI Infrastructures Private Limited, Sim- 
plex Co., Bharatiya Co., Triveni, Reddy Co., and L&T are active in rail- 
way construction. But they have not been officially held responsible for 
violating the community rights and destructions of the environment. De- 
spite complaints, the Government has not conducted any investigation to 
prosecute those involved in the violations and destructions. The decla- 
ration of the TAR as a national project seems to have provided a blanket 
immunity to those committing violations and destructions. 


Violation of Article 371 C: 

The Scheduled tribes of Manipur ostensibly enjoy specific protection 
under the Manipur (Hill Areas) District Councils Act, 1971 sanctioned 
by Article No. 371, Clause (C) Constitution of India. Under this Act, 
the projects affecting the hill areas must seek the Hill Area Commit- 
tee’s prior consultation. Unfortunately, the diversion of the forest land, 
construction of approach road, and tunnel work for the TAR have been 
commenced by violating the above Act. The Marangjing, Lukhambi, and 
Sibilong villagers’ legitimate demands for rehabilitation against land ac- 
quisition and forest destruction have not been addressed satisfactorily. 


Legal Loopholes and Challenges: 

The Indian laws such as the Land Acquisition Act, 1984, and the 
Right to Fair Compensation and Transparency in Land Acquisition, Re- 
habilitation and Resettlement Act (LARR) 2013 were applied in acquir- 
ing land for the projects in Manipur. However, the land acquired for the 
TAR related projects is exempted from the purview of the LARR. There- 
fore, though the notification of land survey was issued in Marangjing 
village under the LARR, there was an absence of proper intimation and 
denial of adequate compensation. The TAR project has failed to adhere 
to the Recognition of Forest Rights Act, 2006. On 5" February 2013, 
the Ministry of Environment and Forest and Climate Change (MoEF- 
CC) clarified that linear projects such as roads/canals, laying of pipe- 
lines, optical fibre lines, and transmission lines would be exempted from 
seeking the consent of the gram sabha or traditional bodies under Forest 
Rights Act, 2006. Such loopholes made it an easy way to escape from 
the responsibility of exploring alternatives, such as realignments or other 
means of mitigating a project’s ecological and social impacts. 
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HR violations: 

The TAR construction involves sporadic tussles between those who 
would go with the works at any cost and those who seek justice against 
the violations caused by the project construction. Those who would go 
with the works at any cost include the TAR construction companies, 
Government, police, and paramilitary forces. The tussles are much evi- 
dent when the villagers organised voices either against land acquisition 
without their consent or demanding adequate compensation against the 
loss caused to them. In all the episodic tussles, the police and paramili- 
tary forces intervened to defend the construction companies’ interest. For 
instance, in 2015, Section 144 of Code of the Criminal Procedure (Cr. 
PC), 1973 was imposed in Marangjing village to discourage the protest 
against the manipulative survey works and inadequate rehabilitation and 
resettlement processes. On 23"! December, the President of the Marang- 
jing Youth Organisation was arrested on the charge of instigating the 
people to obstruct the construction works. The police imposed a curfew, 
and many were baton-charged on the ground of defying curfew.'° In Oin- 
amlong village, when the villagers rose against inadequate compensa- 
tion, the Assam Rifles came to defend the Coastal Company’s interest. 
The AR officials, on 27" September 2015, abused the Village Council 
and extracted a forced statement from the Secretary.'° On 30" Novem- 
ber 2015, some outlawed militant cadres in connivance with the project 
authorities tortured about 30 representatives of Marangjing (Makhuam) 
village on the ground that they were protesting surveying in the area that 
did not belong to their village. 


Community responses: 


Community responses ranged from organised opposition to manip- 
ulated surveys to demonstrations, blockades, property destruction, and 
submissions demanding adequate compensation and rehabilitation. 


Protest at Oinamlong Village: 

On 19" September 2015, Oinamlong village served an ultimatum to 
the Deputy Commissioner of Tamenglong district to immediately pay 
compensation to the affected villagers. It threatened to impose obstruc- 
tion to the railway construction works if the demand was not fulfilled by 


15 (2015). The Sangai Express. December 28. 
16 (Contestation for Control over Land ...) 
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25" September.’’ As their demand was not fulfilled, they called a block- 
ade from 26" September. To resolve the matter, on 28" September, the 
Sub-Divisional Officer of Tousem sub-division organised a joint meeting 
of the NFR authorities and Oinamlong villagers. The District adminis- 
tration officials attending the meeting agreed to fulfil the demands of the 
villagers by October. Accordingly, the strike was suspended on 28" Sep- 
tember 2016.'* However, the protest was resumed on 3% November 2015 
as villagers felt that their grievances had not been properly addressed.'? 


Protest at Marangjing Village: 

On 16" November 2009, the District Collector of Tamenglong Dis- 
trict issued notifications for land acquisition and verification of standing 
properties for the railways passing through Marangjing (Makhuam) vil- 
lage. On 25" February 2010, another notice was issued for the verifi- 
cation of land. Those who protested were arrested. In December 2015, 
tensions grew following the torture of 30 representatives of the village 
by an armed group who connived with the project authorities. On 23" 
December, a curfew was imposed and arrested a youth leader for ob- 
structing the railway survey works. The Marangjing villagers demanded 
the unconditional release of the youth leader and the lifting of the curfew. 
They banned the railway construction works in their village from 24" 
December.*° They demanded a proper land survey and adequate compen- 
sation. On 19" February 2017, a vehicle belonging to the Bencer Com- 
pany, which used to carry cement, was torched by suspected protesters. 
On 20" February 2017, many women overpowered police and prevented 
from arresting the village chief demanding a judicious distribution of 
land compensation. On 23™ December, a vehicle of the Coastal Com- 
pany was burnt down for defying the ban on the railway construction. 
Another vehicle of the Shusee Company was torched on 27" December. 
The village resumed the prohibition of the railway construction from 
16" February 2018.7! On 9" May 2019, a joint delegate of the affected 


17 Daniel Kamei. (2015). ‘Oinamlong threatens to stop railway works.’ The 
Hueiyen News Service. September 19. 

18 Ibid. 

19 (Contestation for Control over Land ...) 

20 (2015). ‘Ban halts railway works.’ The Sangai Express. December 28. 

21 (2017). ‘Truck torched, Noney women foil bid to arrest village chief.’ 
The People’s Chronicle. February 20. 
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people from Tamenglong, Noney, and Imphal West districts submitted a 
memorandum to the Chief Minister of Manipur demanding a stop to all 
forms of human rights violations, and dumping of earth, mud, and rocks 
in Barak, Irang, and Ejei rivers. It demanded compensation and rehabil- 
itation for the loss of land and damages on the survival sources caused 
by the railway works. 


At the National Green Tribunal: 

Mr. Tingenlung and Mr. Chamrei Kamei jointly submitted petitions 
against the construction companies, Manipur State Pollution Control 
Board (MSPCB), and NFR to address water pollution caused by the 
TAR construction works. There was no positive response. Therefore, 
in February 2017, they moved to the National Green Tribunal (NGT) 
and filed a case against the Northern Frontier Railways, Ministry of 
Railways, Ministry of Environment, Forest, and Climate Change, 
MSPCB, and Government of Manipur. According to their petition, the 
Ejei river was undergoing “severe environmental and ecological dam- 
age due to the illegal discharge of dangerous untreated effluents and 
pollutants.” It violated the Environment (Protection) Act, 1986, Water 
(Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act, 1974, Air (Prevention and 
Control of Pollution) Act, 1981, and Code of Practice for Ready Mix 
Concrete Plants. The NFR, Ministry of Railways, and MSPCB denied 
the charges. According to the MSPCB, it regularly monitored the wa- 
ter quality of the Ejei river. According to the Ministry of Railways, 
“Generally all tunnel work sites are more than 1 km away from Ejei 
River [....] the main cause of pollution of river is due to rain/cut and 
erosion of hill soil which met into the river during the rainy season.”” 
The petition had not been heard since October 2017. The respondents 
had requested more time to file their responses. The scheduled hearing 
in December 2017 could not take place due to the vacancy of judges. 


Conclusions 


The Trans Asian Railway Network is a crucial component of the Act 
East Policy. It is being projected with high hopes to foster connectivity 
within India and across countries in South East Asia. In Manipur, there 
are mixed opinions of optimism and suspicion. The optimists advocated 


22 Makepeace Sitlhou. (2020). ‘Ground Report: As a Railway Line Grows, a 
River in Manipur Is Fighting for Survival.’ The Wire. February 24. 
https://thewire.in/environment/manipur-ejei-river-railway-line 
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that the TAR would be economically beneficial and facilitate connection 
with South East Asia. The optimism is shattered due to the grievances 
discussed above such as: (1) Neglect of the Environment Impact Assess- 
ment (EIA), Social Impact Assessment (SIA), and Environment Man- 
agement plan (EMP); (2) Misinformation and violation of the Free Prior 
Informed Consent of the affected people; (3) Forced land acquisition 
without adequate compensation and deliberate quantitative inflation of 
the land requirement; (4) Affecting water and livelihood sources caused 
by the discharge of the earth, boulder, and chemically contaminated mud 
from tunnelling works; (5) Negative impacts of quarrying and blasting 
causing water blockade and diversions; (6) Destruction of forests and 
community rights as a result of bypassing the Forest Conservation Act, 
1980 (FCA) and Scheduled Tribes and Other Traditional Forest Dwell- 
ers (Recognition of Forest Rights) Act, 2006; (7) Politics of colluding, 
nepotism and divisive tactics causing conflicts within communities; (8) 
Corporate unaccountability providing a blanket immunity to those who 
are committing violations and destructions; (9) Violation of the Article 
371 C, undermining the traditional decision making authorities regard- 
ing land and resources; (10) Legal loopholes and challenges that fail to 
protect right of the indigenous people; and (11) Human Rights violations 
that suspended the rights to civil and political liberties to assert demo- 
cratic voices. 

The connection between the railway construction and the extraction 
of natural resources is revealing. The railway lines are built in the dis- 
tricts where there are plans to pursue hydropower projects, exploration 
of oil and gas, and chromium and limestone mining. The railways will 
be used to facilitate the transportation of the heavy machinery required 
for the extractive projects financed by the International Financial Insti- 
tutions such as the Asian Development Bank and the World Bank. These 
infrastructure projects serve the neoliberal agenda of the global monop- 
oly capitalists that collaborate with the Government of India and its lo- 
cal regime, such as the Government of Manipur. As a result, the mega 
infrastructure projects and other unsustainable development push such 
as extractive and energy projects have ignored the aspirations to defend 
indigenous rights and promote sustainable and just development in line 
with the UN Sustainable Development Goals. 
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7 
Development Aggression, 
Militarisation & Implications in Manipur 


Me afflicted with a low-intensity armed conflict situation, is 
one of the highly militarised regions. The Government of India 
deploys a huge military and para-military forces for strategic reasons and 
suppresses the ongoing armed insurgency and self-determination move- 
ment. The Government maintains that the armed forces were to assist the 
civil administration in upholding law and order. The argument is that the 
military cannot operate efficiently unless backed by a special law. As a 
result, a controversial act known as the Armed Forces Special Powers 
Act (AFSPA) was enacted in 1958 and subsequently enforced in Ma- 
nipur’s officially notified disturbed areas. This Act is enforceable for a 
short period of six months only. But the Government keep on extending 
the ‘disturbed area’ status of a region or place or territory where AFSPA 
can be continuously enforced. 

The AFSPA suppresses fundamental rights such as the Right to Life 
and Right to Justice Remedy. The Act allows the armed forces to enjoy 
extraordinary impunity and violate human rights practically. The armed 
forces can commit unrestrained frisking, detain, arrest, search, enter a 
house, and torture in the name of duty. Any personnel acting under the 
provision of the Act, from and above the rank of a non-commissioned of- 
ficer, can enjoy the power to kill a suspect. They cannot be tried against 
by a civil court unless permitted by the Central Government. As a result, 
a culture of impunity by the armed forces has been continued. 

From the perspective of civil liberties, militarisation causes wide- 
spread human rights violations. The violation includes civilian casual- 
ties, extra-judicial executions, cold-blooded murder, forced disappear- 
ances, sexual harassment, etc. It has been charged that the combined 
forces of army, paramilitary, and police have committed 1,528 extra-ju- 
dicial killings in Manipur from 2000 to 2012. A Public Interest Litigation 
(PIL) seeking a probe into these cases is pending at the Supreme Court 
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of India. The Supreme Court has directed an inquiry by the Central Bu- 
reau Investigation into some of the selected cases. There are also several 
cases of rape and murder reportedly perpetrated by the armed forces. 
The custodial rape and murder of Miss Thangjam Manorama by the 17 
Assam Rifles personnel on 11" July 2004 is an example. Many asserted 
that all these killings, sexual harassment, and other violations have geno- 
cidal impacts. 

Human rights violations under the AFSPA has been documented 
extensively. For long, India chooses to ignore UN human rights bod- 
ies’ recommendations and others to repeal the AFSPA. The longstanding 
calls to repeal the AFSPA have been ignored. The UN Human Rights 
Committee in 1991 and 1997 pointed out that the AFSPA was incom- 
patible with international human rights laws, particularly the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Civil and Political Rights.' Ms. Margaret Saggakya 
(the UN Special Rapporteur on Human Rights Defenders) in 2011 and 
Mr. Christoff Heyns (the UN Special Rapporteur on Arbitrary, Summary 
Killings, and Extra Judicial Execution) in early 2012 have recommended 
repeal of the Act. Mr. Christoff Heyns observed that the AFSPA had al- 
lowed the Government to override rights in the disturbed areas in a much 
more intrusive way than the case under a state of emergency since the 
right to life was in effect suspended without safeguards applicable to the 
conditions of emergency. 

From the perspective of social and cultural rights; militarisation but- 
tressed by the AFSPA creates an unhealthy environment. The armed forc- 
es are occupying a vast amount of agricultural land and sacred and reli- 
gious sites. This includes most of the hills/ hillocks in the Imphal valley, 
such as the Chinga, Patsoi, Langthabal, Cheiraoching Hills, and Khong- 
jom that are sacred culturally for the Meitei people. The Kangla sacred 
fort was occupied by the Indian army since the Independence in 1947 
until it was transferred to the Government of Manipur on 20" November 
2004. However, the demand to vacate the Langthabal palace compound, 
located in the Manipur University campus, thereby negating the very 
desire to keep the educational campus free from military occupation, has 
not been fulfilled. Since 2005, the Kaimai Baptist Church compound in 


1 (1997). Concluding Observations of the UN Human Rights Committee 


(HRC) at the ICCPR 3" Periodic Report. Ref.: ICCPR/C/79/add.8 lof 4 
August 1997, 
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Tamenglong district has been forcibly occupied by an Assam Rifles unit. 
It disturbed the social, cultural life, and freedom of the villagers and 
affected their religious services. For fear of the Assam Rifles, women 
are reluctant to attend church services, especially those in the evening 
and night. The demand to vacate the compound has not been conceded 
to by the Army authorities.” The militarisation of educational complexes 
has been reported from time to time. It is permanent in the case of Ma- 
nipur University. In some cases, military occupations were either casual 
or prolonged, ranging from a week to months. It is suspected that the 
para-military forces such as the Central Reserve Police Force and Bor- 
der Security Force (BSF) have used occupied educational complex for 
killing, as eight (8) skulls were excavated from the campus of Tombisana 
School in December 2014.3 The CRPF and BSF have occupied major 
educational institutions, including the Manipur University, DM College, 
BED College, Modern College, and MB College, from 31 October 2019, 
compelling human rights groups to intervene for their withdrawal.* The 
militarisation of educational institutions is a violation of the Article 21A 
of the Indian constitution, UN Convention on the Rights of the Child, 
Optional Protocol to the Convention on the Rights of the Child on the 
Involvement of Children in Armed Conflict, Guidelines for Protecting 
Schools and Universities from Military Use During Armed Conflict, etc. 

From the perspective of economic rights, militarisation is count- 
er-productive. First, the military establishment has tremendous pressure 
on land and resources. At the Khunkhu village, located near the Leimak- 
hong Army base, currently occupied by the 57 Mountain division, the 
villagers feared losing more land to the army. It is said that the village 
had lost a considerable portion of their land when the military took over 
in 1938, without compensation, to create a firing range. It violated the 
Manoeuvres, Field Firing, and Artillery Practice Act, 1938. The Khunkhu 
villagers contended that firing and artillery practices had caused fatality 
and casualty to the people and animals. The villagers raised the matter 
to the Guwahati High Court in 1997. In 1998, the Court issued an order 


2 (2017). ‘Remove AR barracks from church compound, says Kaimai village 
authority.’ The Imphal Free Press. December 1. 

3 (2014). ‘Discovery of human skulls and skeletons: FIDAM demands halt to 
digging school campus.’ The Sangai Express. December 27. 

4 (2019). ‘Manipur: Government urged to demilitarize educational institutions.’ 
The Nagaland Today. November 1. 
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to shift the firing practice and award compensation for deaths and ca- 
sualties. The order has not been honoured.° At the Namching village in 
Kangpokpi district, the Government forcefully transferred 209.98 acres 
of land to the 28" Assam Rifles in 1991 without rehabilitation.° On 18" 
September 2012, the SDC of Kangchup issued an eviction order to ac- 
quire 24.51 acres of land to hand over to the 9 Sector Assam Rifles to 
construct a firing range. The villagers of Namching protested the land ac- 
quisition move. In the Sekmai area, in 2017, the Government attempted 
to acquire 1800 acres of agricultural lands to build an army camp of the 
57 Mountain Division based at Leimakhong.’ For this, the Government 
issued a directive in 2019 to submit an assessment about land availability 
by the 14 November.’ It was strongly protested by the Sekmai Protec- 
tion Committee, Sekmai Schedule Caste Development Committee, and 
Awang Sekmai Advanced Women’s Society.’ The Joint Action Commit- 
tee of Waithou Tangjeng Ching Kanba Lup, to protect Waithou Hills and 
nearby agricultural land areas, protested the Government’s plan to open 
an Assam Rifles post at Waithou area on 11" April, 2006.'° There are 
many more examples. The conscription of the agriculture land and forest 
areas for militarisation will undermine the indigenous food production 
systems, cultural practices, and way of life. 

Militarisation creates inconveniences to the people. Installation 
of army camps and checkpoints in the villages’ interiors create restric- 
tions on the occupied villagers’ mobility. In February 2015, the villag- 
ers of Tengnoupal imposed an indefinite strike and restrictions along the 
Imphal-Moreh road demanding removal of the Assam Rifles from their 
village. The protest was ignited by the harassment and restrictions on 


5 (2012). ‘Militarisation in Manipur and Namching resistance.’ 
The Imphal Free Press. October 16. 

6 (2012). ‘Villagers oppose Land Acquisition in Manipur.’ The Nagaland Post. 
October 17. 

7 (2017). ‘Plan for Army camp runs into Sekmai wall.’ The Imphal Free Press. 
September 14. 

8 (2019). ‘Sekmai protests Govt move to expand Army area.’ The People’s 
Chronicle. November 17. 

9 (2017). ‘Locals in Manipur protesting to save their paddy fields from turning 
into Army camps.’ Times 8 News. September 16. 
https://www.time8.in/locals-in-manipur-protesting-to-save-their-paddy- 
fields-from-turning-into-army-camps/ 
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the free movement of even those who needed emergency medical treat- 
ment.'' Perhaps, the inconveniences and harassments caused by armies 
to the commuters passing on the national highways have been frequent. 
Commuters must alight from the vehicles at some checkpoints and walk 
hundreds of meters before being checked and allowed to pass on. In 
January 2020, a woman police officer filed a complaint against the As- 
sam Rifles, who reportedly frisked and sexually harassed her.'? The in- 
cident compelled the Manipur Government to adopt a Cabinet decision 
to replace the Assam Rifles checkpoint with the Manipur Police.'? Cru- 
el treatment and torture, humiliation, and destruction were perpetrated 
with impunity during combing operations such as the Loktak Operation 
(1999), Operation Summer Storm (2008), and many more.'* 


Developmental Aggression 


Manipur is mapped in India’s Act East Policy. The Policy is an inte- 
gral project of the global monopoly financial capitalists to promote their 
trade and resource extraction interest. It infuses financial Capital in the 
host countries under the International Financial Institutions’ aegis such 
as the World Bank, Asian Development Bank, and others. These IFIs 
function in collaboration with the global capitalist corporate bodies of 
the advanced capitalist countries in Asia, such as Japan, South Korea, 
etc. The cumulative results are penetrations in the form of projects such 
as the ADB sponsored hydropower generation, dams, roads, mining, etc. 
These projects are aggressive and undermine the UN Sustainable Devel- 
opment Goals. These projects are aggressive because they are backed by 
militarisation and repression. The following paragraphs elaborate fur- 
ther. 
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The time-bound extractive projects, which must be completed with- 
in a time frame to begin the extraction of profits, involve extensive mili- 
tary camps at the project sites. Armed troops are deployed to protect the 
project infrastructures, construction process and suppress social vigilan- 
tes and protests by affected people. It leads to the perpetual offensive 
tactics, development of a brutality impression of the troops, and culmi- 
nates into the occasional violent confrontations with agitators, thereby 
adding to the cumulative figure of fatality and civilians’ casualty. 

The Mapithel dam site and its vicinity are controlled by the Indi- 
an armed forces, who enjoy widespread impunity under the AFSPA. It 
caused a repeated violation of human rights in the area. On 3! November 
2008, more than forty women protesters were beaten and tortured by a 
combined team of the Indian Reserve Battalion and Manipur Police at 
Tumukhong Village. Among those injured, who belong to the Meitei, 
Naga, and Kuki communities, one Ms. Lungmila of Louphong village, 
who was hit by a tear gas shell on the head, has been mentally paralysed. 
The UN Special Rapporteur on Indigenous Peoples, Mr. James Anaya 
took note of the distressing situation. He expressed that the deployment 
of armed forces in the Mapithel dam area had resulted in the intimidation 
of affected communities and the suppression of their rights.!° A school 
in Chadong village was earlier occupied by the Indian Reserve Battalion 
(IRB) before blocking the Thoubal river. An IRB unit continued to oc- 
cupy the school despite recommendation by the Manipur State Commis- 
sion on the Protection of Child Rights in 2013 to de-militarise schools 
and community hall in the village. 

The Loktak Downstream Project over the Leimatak river will in- 
tensify militarisation as the project authorities insist on raising four se- 
curity forces’ battalions to protect their interests. As per the agreement 
between the Government of Manipur and the NHPC, dated 12" February 
1999, the Government must provide the necessary security arrangement. 
A CRPF battalion has to be deployed in the project area from 1“ Octo- 
ber 2000 to enable Border Road Organisation in building the Tupul to 
Thangal road to facilitate dam construction. The NHPC is slated to bear 
Rs.112 Crores for the deployment of the security forces.'® The armed 
forces have also occupied the Khuga dam area. The affected people rose 
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in agitation, demanding compensation and rehabilitation against the 
dam’s loss and damages. The response of the Government was repres- 
sion. On 16" December 2005, a combined force of the Churachandpur 
Police, 12 Indian Reserve Battalion, and 41 Border Security Forces 
committed an indiscriminate firing at the Mata Mualtam village. The 
firing killed three persons and injured 32 others.’ 

The 105 MW Loktak Multipurpose Hydroelectric project sites are 
militarised. The objectives are to protect the controversial Ithai barrage, 
Loktak power station, Ningthoukhong canal, other vital infrastructure 
of the project, and counterinsurgency. They indulged in a series of hu- 
man rights violations. On 3"! October 2005, a combined force of the 73 
Mountain Brigade, 57 Mountain Division, and Assam Rifles launched a 
massive operation, code-named Operation Stinger, at the Karang island. 
Another controversial operation, code-named Operation Summer Storm, 
was launched by the Indian Army and Assam Rifles from 11" April 2009. 
Journalists were prevented from covering the incidents. These opera- 
tions had devastating consequences for the people. More than a thou- 
sand fishing people were displaced and threatened. Many civilians were 
used as human shields. On 12" April, six men from Ithai were forced 
to transport the army in boats to enter the insurgents’ areas. More than 
a thousand displaced villagers of the Nongmaikhong, Khordak, Arong, 
Laphupat, and Tera villages lived in the relief camps at Ithai Khunjao, 
Arong Khunjao, and Laphupat Tera Khunnou due to the Army operation. 
In 2020, the NHPC insisted on creation of a motorized gate at Ithai Bar- 
rage. Villages around Ithai Village protest as it will curtail their right to 
freedom of movement. 

Apart from the grievances caused by combing operations, many had 
to suffer from destroying phumdis (floating biomass), the Loktak beau- 
tification programme, and the hydroelectric project. On 15" Novem- 
ber 2011, the Government burnt down nearly 1000 floating huts on the 
phumdis. It displaced about 3,000 persons of the Langol Shabi, Khuman 
Yangbi, and Nambul Machin areas. It was part of the Loktak cleaning 
and beautification project carried out by the K-Pro company and Pro- 
gressive Construction Limited (PCL). The project was enforced under 
the controversial Manipur Loktak Lake Protection Act, 2006 (LPA). 
People believed that the LPA was inhuman as it would cut off the fishing 
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communities’ livelihood who depended on the Loktak wetlands. As a 
result, women under the leadership of the All Loktak Lake Fishermen’s 
Union and the All Manipur Thanga People’s Welfare Association rose 
in agitation. They demanded the repeal of the LPA and decommission- 
ing of the Ithai barrage. They wanted to decommission the barrage as it 
affected their livelihood and ecology. They were brutally repressed on 
19" December 2011, causing injury to at least ten women. While the 
movement to protect the floating huts has been active, on 23" February 
2013, the Loktak Development Authority dismantled another 200 float- 
ing huts. The Act defied the Guwahati High Court order on 25" January 
2012 prohibiting the clearance of floating huts from the Loktak lake, and 
the subsequent contempt notice served on 16" February 2013 ordering 
the Government to halt the eviction. 

There are instances of the collaboration of the corporate bodies in- 
volved in the large infrastructure projects and the armed forces to sup- 
press democratic voices. For example, curfews under Section 144 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973 were clamped down on the Marang- 
jing village for raising opposition to the manipulative and partial survey 
and demanding the suspension of the railway construction. In another 
instance, when the villagers of Oinamlong rose in agitation demanding 
fair compensation against acquiring their land for the construction of 
the Trans Asian Railways, the Assam Rifles intervened at the construc- 
tion company’s behest. The General Manager of the Coastal Company 
sought the help of the Assam Rifles (AR) stationed at Keimai village to 
suppress the agitation and impose minimal compensation. Accordingly, 
the Assam Rifles imposed restriction on assemblage and free movement, 
and, on 27" September 2015, abused the village council and detained 
the secretary for recording statements.'* These and many other instances 
show that the Trans Asian Railway construction work has been carried 
out under the backing of the military and para-military forces. The vio- 
lation of the right to life, arbitrary arrest, and detention of those striving 
for justice was reported from time to time. 

The pursuance of the Act East Policy in Manipur is marked by estab- 
lishing New Moreh Township, Integrated Check Post, Special Economic 
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zones, Timber Park, ADB financed Imphal to Moreh road, etc. These are 
associated with the militarisation of the community land in Tengnoupal 
and Chandel districts. There are also controversies related to the land 
acquisition of the community land by the army. The Indian military has 
acquired more than 3000 acres of community land at Hollenphai village 
near the Moreh Town in Chandel district, including those falling in the 
Reserve Forest Areas without consulting the Revenue Department, Ma- 
nipur.'? The case of Hollenphai is unique as the Army authorities insisted 
on purchasing the community land without following the due process 
of law and bypassing the Manipur government’s official land transfer 
processes. It is a threat to the livelihood sustenance of many villagers in 
addition to other concerns. 
Conclusion: 


Militarisation is a policy of the Government to suppress insurgency 
and self-determination movement. While insurgency’s objectives varied 
from complete sovereignty to autonomous constitutional territory, there 
have been some meeting grounds with the people’s democratic action 
to defend the indigenous rights from the onslaughts of the corporate 
plunder and loot. In such a crisscrossing and complicated scenario, the 
Government and the corporates’ interests are common in using repres- 
sive forces. Therefore, militarisation serves the corporates’ interest in 
plundering the indigenous people’s land and resources. As more unsus- 
tainable projects are pursued under the Manipur Hydro Power Policy, 
2012 and North East Hydrocarbon Vision, 2030, followed by dilution 
of environmental legislation, there will likely be an intensification of 
militarisation, repression, and violation of human rights. 

In some cases, the military has taken over civilian administrative 
affairs as exemplified by their increasing role in the Military Civic 
Action Programme’s pretext. Simultaneously, the collaboration of the 
monopoly financial projects and militarisation has devastating impacts 
on the people. Some of the grievances committed by the armed forces 
were discussed above. But when the military would defend the capitalist 
extractive industries, the degree of control, repression, violations, and 
devastating consequences is naturally enormous. It disturbs the indig- 
enous people’s harmonious and intrinsic relationships with their land, 
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territories, and resources. Overall, the unholy alliance of militarisation 
and capitalist projects have created a deplorable condition of develop- 
mental aggression. 

Developmental aggression has violated Article 30 of the UN Dec- 
laration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples. The Article stipulates that 
“Military activities shall not take place in the lands or territories of indig- 
enous peoples, unless justified by a relevant public interest or otherwise 
freely agreed with or requested by the indigenous peoples concerned. 
...”. The Government must undertake effective consultations with the in- 
digenous peoples, through appropriate procedures and their representa- 
tive institutions, before using their lands or territories for military activi- 
ties. The demands of the people are clear and loud. The military must not 
occupy the sacred, cultural, and religious places of the people. Repeal 
the controversial Armed Forces Special Powers Act, 1958. Development 
aggression should not continue in Manipur. 
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8 
Controversies of 1200 MW 
Teesta III] HEP in Sikkim 


India’s energy policy is marked by a thrust to build mega hydroelec- 
tric projects in the North East. The policy includes; (1) classifying large 
‘hydros’ as a renewable source of energy, (2) mobilising resources for 
large hydropower projects from the International Financial Institutions, 
(3) tackling the high cost of power from hydros, (4) easing the environ- 
ment, forest, and wildlife clearance procedures, (5) addressing issues of 
the states refusing to sign Power Purchasing Agreements, etc. It encom- 
passed attempted construction of mega projects such as the 2880 MW 
Dibang Hydroelectric Project and 1500 MW Tipaimukh dam. Resump- 
tion of the construction of the stalled 2000 MW Lower Subansiri HEP 
was also announced. In Manipur, at least 32 dams are planned. As the 
dam projects are pursued with keen interest, this chapter assesses the 
issues associated with it. It focuses on the problems revolving around the 
1200 MW Teesta III Hydroelectric Project (Teesta HI project) in Sikkim, 
which was commissioned in February 2017. 


Teesta III & Indigenous Rights Violations: 

In June 2004, the Government of Sikkim set a target of producing 
3,000 MW of additional power by the end of the 11" Five Year Plan 
from 2007 till 2012. The Government took up the implementation of 
the Teesta III project in February 2005. It became one of India’s largest 
hydroelectric projects built under Public-Private Partnership (PPP). The 
Project consists of a 60-meter-high concrete-faced rockfill dam with two 
tunnel spillways, a reservoir flushing tunnel. The underground power- 
house contains six 200 MW turbine-generator units. The filling of the 
reservoir was completed on 15" September 2016. The Project’s initial 
cost was fixed at Rs. 5,705 crores as per the Techno Economic Clearance 
(TEC) at 2005 prices. By 2017, the project cost was above Rs. 14,000 
crores. The increase in cost was the earthquake of 2011, which had 
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destroyed the major infrastructures. Meanwhile, the Andritz VA Tech 
Hydro supplied to the Teesta Urja Ltd (TUL) the electro-mechanical 
package of six vertical Pelton units required for the Project. The Project 
was commissioned in February 2017, after five years of delay.' 

The Teesta III project became controversial. The reasons are the 
devastating impacts and the nature of collaboration (among the Gov- 
ernment of Sikkim and dam-building corporations and financiers), apart 
from substantial delays and cost overrun. The Project was planned on 
fragile geology, biodiversity, and key livelihood and indigenous people’s 
cultural sources. Project-related blasting and boring of tunnels in the 
hills caused massive landslides and destruction of houses. There is a lack 
of a holistic impact assessment of ecology, seismic impacts, transmis- 
sions lines, reduced flow, and other blasting impacts. The Environmental 
Impact Assessment (EIA) has not addressed the impacts. 

In May 1999, when the Ministry of Environment & Forest and 
Climate Change (MoEFCC) issued Environmental Clearance (EC) for 
the 500 MW Teesta V hydroelectric project, it stipulated that no other 
project in Sikkim would be considered for EC till the carrying capaci- 
ty study of the Teesta river basin would have been completed. The re- 
search funded by the NHPC was entrusted, in September 2001, to the 
Centre for Inter-Disciplinary Studies of Mountain & Hill Environment 
(CISMHE), University of Delhi. The report of the CISMHE in October 
2007 categorised Sikkim into four different zones in terms of flora and 
fauna availability. The report also emphasised that Zone-III was overly 
sensitive, and any mega-development project would unleash irrevers- 
ible damages to the sensitive biodiversity. The Teesta III Project built at 
the Chungthang area falls within Zone II]. However, the Environment 
Impact Assessment (EIA) and Environment Management Plan (EMP) 
prepared in 2007 by the TUL for the Teesta III Project through the Water 
and Power Consultancy Services Limited (WAPCOS) contradicted the 
report of the CISMHE. The EIA and EMP prepared by the WAPCOS 
said that there was no wildlife in the project area. Hence, no adverse 
impact on terrestrial fauna was anticipated due to the Teesta III Project. 
Based on this report, the EC for the Teesta III project was issued on 
4" August 2006 by the MoEFCC. The clearance was issued before the 
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study of the Teesta river basin’s carrying capacity could be completed in 
October 2007. 

According to our information, the Teesta river basin holds 313 gla- 
cial lakes. When any glacial lake outburst would happen, a flood can 
overflow the reservoir in the Chungthang village. It can cause massive 
damage to the downstream areas of the dam.” Indeed, heavy rainfall in 
June 2019 forced the Teesta-HI project management to release 600 Cu- 
mecs of water from the dam. This massive release of water from the res- 
ervoir led to the washing away the NHPC Guest House near the Dickchu 
bridge. The overflowing water slid away a stretch of road along the Tees- 
ta river. Landslides occurred at the 500 MW Teesta V dam site. The Man- 
tam foot suspension bridge in the Upper Dzongu collapsed, cutting off 
the Sakyong-Pentong, Bay, and other villages.* Overall, the Project turns 
out to be destructive and unsustainable. It overrides the Lepcha people’s 
rights and land. Their consent was not sought. Their sacred relationship 
with the Teesta river and the Dzongu reserved area was dishonoured. 


Teesta III as CDM project: 

The Teesta III project is shown as a clean Project at the Clean De- 
velopment Mechanism (CDM). Such a showcase is to obtain the award 
of carbon credits by the Teesta Urja Limited (TUL). The showcase is 
based on false information submitted to the United Nations Framework 
Convention on Climate Change (UNFCCC) to receive CDM benefits. 
This is a fraudulent claim. The dams in Sikkim are not green and clean. 
Massive submergence of forest areas and destruction of the earth in the 
fragile Himalayas will enhance GHGs emissions. The Project develop- 
ers do not reveal their intention to seek CDM credits during stakeholder 
consultations. This objective was not informed during the public hear- 
ings. Therefore, the obligatory stakeholder consultation processes suf- 
fered from deceiving the stakeholders and those who attended it. 


Teesta III Financing & Controversies: 

The Teesta III 1200-MW HEP Project involves a complex financ- 
ing process. The selection and approval of the corporate bodies to im- 
plement the Project, and a complex financing processes have caused 
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contestations among project stakeholders. According to a Sikkim gov- 
ernment’s note, dated 15" October 2004, a consortium led by a company 
called the Cosmos Electric Supply was earlier selected to implement the 
Project. The Consortium of Cosmos included the Leighton Engineers 
from Australia and the Muller and Associates from Germany, who had 
committed to invest US$ 150 million. On 21% February 2005, a Cabinet 
note proposed to allot 13 hydropower projects to private players through 
an MoU route without any competitive bidding. Strangely, the Project 
was later allotted to the Athena Consortium on 22" February 2005. The 
Athena India Consortium comprised the Athena India and corporate bod- 
ies, such as the Andhra Pradesh Generating Company, Larsen & Toubro 
Limited, Power Trading Corporation of India Limited and Infrastructure 
Leasing & Financial Services Group, and other investors, including fi- 
nancial institutions and private equity investors. 

The Athena India formed a Special Purpose Vehicle (SPV) chris- 
tened as the Teesta Urja Limited (TUL) to implement the Project on 
11 March 2005. It is an enterprise of the Sikkim government to build 
the Project on a build-own-operate-transfer contract for 35 years. The 
Sikkim Energy and Power Department entered into a Deed of Agree- 
ment with the TUL in July 2005. According to this Agreement, the TUL 
held a 74% stake in the Project, and the Government of Sikkim held the 
remaining 26% stake. 

The TUL entered into a Common Loan Agreement with the Rural 
Electrification Corporation (REC) under the Ministry of Power and other 
lenders in August 2007 to borrow a loan of Rs. 4,560 crores for the Proj- 
ect. The REC engaged a German company M/s. Lahmeyer International, 
a lenders’ independent engineering company. Lahmeyer International 
was a controversial company. It was declared ineligible by the World 
Bank in November 2006 for awarding bank-financed contracts on the 
charge of corrupt practices in the Lesotho Highlands Water Project.* 

In August 2007, a new entity, namely, the Athena Projects Private 
Limited, Singapore acquired around 70 percent of the TUL equity stake. 
Holding the highest equity stake in the TUL, it replaced the position of 
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Athena India as the Consortium leader. In April 2008, the Power Trad- 
ing Corporation (PTC) India Limited acquired an 11% stake in the Proj- 
ect, reducing the stake of the TUL to 63%. The Project was required 
to provide royalties to the Government of Sikkim in the form of free 
power to the extent of 12% of the Project’s energy generated for the 
first 12 years, 18% of the energy generated for 12-30 years, and 30% of 
the energy generated beyond 30 years.> In March 2010, private equity 
firms led by General Atlantic, Goldman Sachs, Morgan Stanley, Larsen 
& Toubro Ltd, Norwest Partners, and Everstone Capital invested US$ 
425 million in Singapore based Asian Genco Private Limited to acquire 
a 44 % majority stake in the company.® Other companies, such as the 
PTC India Limited and Infrastructure Leasing & Financial Services Ltd, 
Andhra Pradesh Power Generation Corporation Ltd, ICICI Securities 
have stakes in the Project.’ 

The Government of Sikkim moved the court against the Teesta Urja 
Limited (TUL), alleging that the latter led by the Athena Consortium had 
failed to allocate the Government’s share of a 26% stake in the company 
as agreed. On 7" April 2012, the District Judge at Gangtok issued an 
order that the Government of Sikkim does not own even a single share in 
the TUL regarding the Teesta III Project. The order also mentioned that 
the TUL has “refused to execute the Equity Share Agreement” through 
which the Government of Sikkim would be given its legal and rightful 
stake in the joint venture company and that the TUL wanted to deprive 
the Government of Sikkim of its “vested rights.” According to the Indi- 
an law and regulations, the Environment Clearances and financing from 
the financial institutions could be given to the TUL only if it is a joint 
venture company in which the Government of Sikkim should have a 
minimum equity stake of 51 percent. A joint venture company in which 
a state government has less than 51 percent equity cannot be awarded a 
hydropower project above 100 MW by using the MoU route to bypass 
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competitive bidding.* The Teesta III project violated the law and regu- 
lations. 

By September 2015, at least US$ 1.4 billion has been invested in the 
Teesta-III project by the financiers, including the Singapore-based Asian 
Genco Private Limited.’ In January 2020, the Greenko, a private ener- 
gy corporation, backed by Singapore’s GIC and Abu Dhabi Investment 
Authority, announced to buy a 40% stake in the TUL for US$ 200-250 
million from the Asian Genco Private Ltd!° With this, the Government 
of Sikkim will own the remaining 60% of the TUL." All these indicate 
that Sikkim’s rivers and land have been bought and sold repeatedly, a 
reality uninformed and hard to be comprehended by Sikkim’s affected 
indigenous peoples. 


Teesta III as Failed Project: 

The Teesta III project is considered a failed project. The reasons 
include (1) lack of infrastructure for transmission lines, (2) massive cost 
overruns and loss-making, and (3) failure of the states to purchase power 
as per the agreed Power Purchasing Agreements and (4) inability to ad- 
dress the social and environmental impacts of the Project. Indeed, the All 
India Power Engineers Federation (AIPEF) has classified the Teesta-III 
project as a failed Public-Private Partnership project. The reason cited is 
that the TUL has sold electricity at a discounted rate in the open market, 
as contradictory to the contracted rate. The AIPEF claimed that power 
produced from the Teesta- III power plant was sold at a rate below Rs. 3 
per unit in the open market after Punjab, Haryana, Rajasthan, and Uttar 
Pradesh have refused to buy electricity at Rs. 6 per unit, which was the 
contracted rate in the Power Purchasing Agreement (PPA).'* The TUL 
was forced to sell power at half the price fixed in its own PPA. Reports 
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of the Ministry of Power and Central Electricity Authority indicate that 
the Project had suffered an energy loss of over 1450 million units from 
June to September 2017. There was also the failure of the Government of 
Sikkim to complete and commission 400 kv transmission line from the 
Teesta-III hydropower station to the substation at Kishanganj in Bihar. It 
caused a severe transmission bottleneck in Sikkim, resulting in the loss 
of over 500 MW power continuously, i.e., a loss of Rs. 6 crores per day 
as of July 2018.!3 

The Teesta III project was scheduled to be commissioned by Sep- 
tember 2012 at an estimated project cost of Rs. 5,700 crores. As of No- 
vember 2016, the total cost overrun was Rs. 8,265 crores with a time 
overrun of over four years. The cost overrun of the Project was due to 
the 2011 earthquake, flash flood, collapse of the bridge, etc. Besides, 
there were delays on account of private developers’ failure to subscribe 
to their committed portion of the TUL’s equity. It led to the TUL’s finan- 
cial constraints in executing the Project and a corresponding escalation 
in project cost. The cost overrun led to an increase in the price of power 
per unit, leading to the states’ refusal to buy power. Ultimately, in the 
financial year 2018, the TUL company reported a net loss of Rs. 701.5 
crores on an operating income (OJ) of Rs. 1305.8 crores compared with 
a net loss of Rs. 57.5 crores on an OI of Rs. 44.5 crores in 2017, the year 
the Project was commissioned.'* 


State Guaranteeing for Private Sector Loss: 

The Teesta III project has worried the Private Equity Fund partners 
such as the General Atlantic, Goldman Sachs, Morgan Stanley, Larsen & 
Toubro Ltd, Norwest Partners, Everstone Capital, etc. They have invest- 
ed US$ 425 million in the Asian Genco Private Limited for the Project. 
They were worried about the financial losses incurred due to the delays 
in commissioning the Project and reduced power production. 

The Project’s initial project cost was fixed at Rs. 5,705.55 crores as 
per the Techno Economic Clearance (TEC) set at 2005 prices. This even- 
tually escalated to Rs. 8,581 crores at 2012 price levels due to a delay in 
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commissioning. At 2014 price levels, the cost has increased to a stagger- 
ing Rs. 11,383 crores, almost double of what was originally envisaged. 
In May 2014, the TUL made a fresh and final call on all stakeholders to 
infuse additional equity of Rs. 615 crores due to the cost escalation. But 
the stakeholders were reluctant to bring in the extra equity needed. The 
Private Equity Funds (PE) were not happy with the Teesta III Project’s 
delay and the cost overrun due to the earthquake that destroyed the dam 
site. The Private Equity Funds were worried that they might not recover 
their investment due to low returns from the Project. 

The Project’s delays and cost overrun compelled the Private Equi- 
ty firms/funds to initiate arbitration proceedings in Singapore courts in 
2014 for management control and recover their funds invested in the 
Asian Genco.'° In turn, the Asian Glenco filed a complaint in a Hyder- 
abad court, arguing that the PE Funds were trying to take away all the 
company’s money. The Hyderabad Police issued a warrant of arrest and 
summoned the PE Funds directors for questioning in May 2014.'° The 
stalemate reached a stage where the Sikkim government was forced to 
make an official statement that in the eventuality of the Private Equity 
investors and other equity partners quitting at this advanced stage, it will 
buy off 100 percent equity of the Project. With a low annual budget of 
Rs. 2,060 crores, the Sikkim government had to borrow heavily to com- 
pensate for the losses of the Private Equity Funds, even as it already has 
a loan of Rs. 800 crores from the Power Finance Corporation (PFC) to 
meet its existing equity commitment. 

Due to the failure to infuse requisite funds into the TUL by the 
Private Equity stakeholders, the Project eventually got stalled in July 
2014. At the initiative of the Ministry of Power, India, a meeting of all 
the stakeholders was held in November 2014. Considering the Proj- 
ect’s best interests, the meeting decided to dilute the Athena Singapore 
and other equity stakeholders’ majority shareholding and execute the 
Project as a Sikkim government undertaking. At the time of raising its 
equity stake to 51 percent in the TUL, the Sikkim government, without 
going for an independent valuation of the shares of the TUL, acquired 


15 C. Dev. (2014). ‘Fight over soured deal in Asian Genco.’ 
The Business Standard. May 22. 

16 K. Boby. (2014). ‘Cops probe PEs in battle for power companies.’ 
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the shareholdings of Athena Singapore and other equity shareholders 
based on the price as assessed in the valuation report prepared by the 
TUL through the M/s Ernst & Young Merchant Banking Services Private 
Limited for internal management analysis purpose.'’ 

The delay of the Teesta III project was more than four years, as 
completion was scheduled for September 2012. The delay of 416 days 
was attributable to private developers’ failure to subscribe to the TUL’s 
committed equity portion for the second cost overrun of the Project. Ul- 
timately, the Sikkim government had to take over the Project through 
equity infusion in the TUL. Companies such as Glenco and Goldman 
Sachs withdrew from the Project, sensing no prospect. The Sikkim gov- 
ernment was forced to buy out the stake of the Glenco. The Ministry of 
Power, India and Sikkim Government intervened in 2015, whereby the 
Government of Sikkim enhanced its equity from 26% to 51% in the TUL 
from 6" August 2015 onwards through loans extended by the Power Fi- 
nance Corporation.'* Other Financial Institutions also agreed to enhance 
their debt exposure to complete the Project.!’ Earlier, in August 2015, the 
Power Ministry of India recommended the National Hydroelectric Pow- 
er Corporation (NHPC) to purchase private equity shares to complete the 
Teesta III project. It was to overcome the problem of the PE Funds un- 
willing to invest to meet the rising cost and cost overrun of the Project.”° 
By 2019, the Government of Sikkim held 60% majority stake through 
its investment company, i.e., M/s Sikkim Power Investment Corporation 
Limited.*! Suppose the Sikkim government would buy additional stakes 
in the TUL despite incurring losses and by selling power from the Teesta 
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III at a loss. In that case, it will only exert more pressure on Sikkim’s 
coffers and its people. 


IFIs Involvement and Unaccountability: 

The Teesta III project is considered to receive one of the largest FDI 
inflows in India’s power sector. The International Financial Institutions, 
such as the International Financial Corporation (IFC), indirectly funded 
the project building by financing the Private Equity Funds (PEF) and 
dam building companies such as the National Hydroelectric Power Cor- 
poration. This was channelized through financial intermediaries such as 
the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of India (ICICI), con- 
struction companies such as Larsen and Turbo Ltd, and PE Funds such 
as Goldman Sachs, Morgan Stanley, Everstone, Norwest Partners, etc. In 
2006, the REC agreed with the Japan International Cooperation Agency 
(JICA) for availing a loan facility of Japanese Yen 20,629 million. The 
REC also agreed with the Kreditanstalt Fuer Wiederaufbau (KFW) of 
Germany for availing a loan facility of Euro 70 million. The company 
entered into an agreement with the JICA for availing a loan of Japanese 
Yen 20,902 million to finance in the energy sector.”” There was also a 
Common Loan Agreement between the Rural Electrification Corpora- 
tions (REC) and TUL to borrow Rs. 4,560 Crores for the Teesta III Proj- 
ect in August 2007 from the IFIs based in Japan and Germany. The REC 
invested Rs. 3,000 crores and sanctioned an additional approximate Rs. 
1,000 crores in 2014 under the final cost overrun proposal approved by 
the company board.” In April 2015, the Ministry of Power recommend- 
ed the National Hydroelectric Power Corporation (NHPC) to purchase 
private equity shares to ensure the Teesta III project’s completion.” The 
NHPC became the project management consultant for the Project. 

Banks supported by the International Financial Corporation (IFC) 
have arranged US$ 3.19 billion in financing the NHPC for building dams 
in Bhutan, Burma, Nepal, and the North East.”> Other companies receiv- 
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ing the IFC investments include the NHPC Limited and the Jindal Steel 
& Power Limited (JSPL) that envisaged building the 3097 MW Etalin 
Hydroelectric Project, 1800 MW Kamala Hydroelectric Project and 500 
MW Attunli Hydroelectric Project in Arunachal Pradesh. The JSPL has 
benefited from the IFC funding through financial intermediaries, like the 
HDFC and Kotak Mahindra.” The financings by the IFIs are intended to 
promote the profit interest of the corporate bodies. They plan to consol- 
idate profit, wealth, and power by destroying indigenous peoples’ liveli- 
hood and cultures. 
Conclusions: 


The Teesta II project involved a complex financing process of the 
Private Equity Funds and discreet financing of the major IFIs. The profit 
motive and the lack of accountability of the private financiers and cor- 
porations are visible. For instance, private companies would invest in 
anything for high returns, such as hydropower or extractive industries. 
Glenco and Goldman Sachs started seeking financial claims or exerted 
pressures on the Government to recover their losses when the Project 
got delayed substantially or the prospects of profits and returns became 
dimmer. The Teesta III project was postponed and marred with a cost 
overrun. 

The Project is devastative. It was constructed on one of the most 
fragile terrains and biodiversities. The earthquake of 2011 had exposed 
its unviability. The Project was falsely shown as a green and renewable 
energy project by the Teesta Urja Limited to claim carbon credits from 
the Clean Development Mechanism of the UN Framework Convention 
on Climate Change. Such a wrong projection is a clear example of an 
unethical business to extract profits at any cost from an unsustainable 
project. There is hardly any reason to justify that the Project is cli- 
mate-friendly. It has caused the submergence of the agriculture land and 
forest, the devastation of the peoples’ lives, and adds to the fragility of 
the Himalayan ecosystem in Sikkim. Similar projects across the North 
East are destroying the earth and polluting the environment. The dams in 
Sikkim will only worsen global warming. 
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The Project is a failed Public-Private Partnership. The Sikkim gov- 
ernment was forced to buy out the stake of the Glenco. It added to the 
debt burden of the local Government that possessed limited resources. 
The Government was forced to doll out Rs. 4,000 crores when its annual 
budget was much lesser compared to this amount. The guarantee assured 
by the India and Sikkim governments to the risks of investment financ- 
ing by the Glenco and other Private Equity Funds needs scrutiny. It is 
worth introspecting how the Project is benefiting Sikkim after colossal 
impacts and cost overrun. Questions also persist if the Project is already 
a liability for Sikkim? 

The Project lacks regulatory and accountability mechanisms. It 
raises many questions, especially on the challenges associated with en- 
suring the accountability of the commercial banks, construction compa- 
nies, Private Equity Funds, and IFIs in the Project and impacts. Studies 
have shown that the Project is neither sustainable nor climate-friendly. 
Rather, the Project has unleashed violations, destroyed the earth, and 
undermined the indigenous people’s livelihood, rights, and cultures. The 
people of the Chumthang village and more so in the Dzongu area in 
the Lepcha traditional protected area, have been living amidst constant 
tremors and fears since the dam’s commissioning in 2017. The Project 
is an eye-opener to understand the logic, intention, modus operandi, fal- 
lacies, and potential consequences of India’s renewed hydropower push 
in the North East, including in the fragile and bio-diverse areas of Ma- 
nipur, where large dams are proposed over its Barak, Irang, Leimatak, 
Maklang, and Chakpi rivers. 
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9 
World Bank Financing Concerns 
in India’s North East 


he Annual Meetings of the Boards of Governors of the International 

Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Bank Group (WBG), held in Bali 
(Indonesia) from 8" to 14 October 2018, concluded with much polem- 
ics.' The IMF annual meeting of 2019 was held in Washington DC, USA. 
The annual IMF and WBG annual meeting at Bali discussed measures to 
deepen financing for realising the 2030 development agenda or the Sus- 
tainable Development Goals. Meanwhile, the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) leaders reaffirmed their commitment to open 
trading systems to foster their economic growth. They met on 11" Octo- 
ber 2018 in Bali on the sidelines of the annual meeting of the IMF and 
World Bank to intensify efforts to reach a “substantial conclusion” to the 
Regional Comprehensive Economic Partnership (RCEP), focusing on 
free trade by the end of 2018. The RCEP would include India, China, and 
Japan to complement India’s Act East Policy to foster free trade with the 
South East Asian countries.” However, India withdrew from the RCEP at 
the 14 East Asia Summit in November 2019 at Bangkok. 

The IMF-WB annual meeting in Bali also brought into limelight in- 
herent contradictions. Civil societies from across the globe denunciated 
the meeting, raising concerns with the impacts of the neoliberal policies. 
They criticised the high indebtedness of the developing countries in pol- 
icy prescriptions and conditionalities, causing impoverishment to many. 
They raised concerns about how the World Bank funded projects like the 
Nam Theun II dam in Laos, Sesan II Hydroelectric project in Cambodia, 
Lafarge mining in Meghalaya (India) and high voltage transmission and 
distribution lines in Manipur (India) have undermined the indigenous 


1 The author was an observer in the program. 
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peoples and their relationship with land and forest. Elsewhere, the Peo- 
ples Coalition on Food Sovereignty (PCFS), a coalition of organisations 
promoting food sovereignty among small and marginal farmers, raised 
concerns about the impacts of the World Bank financed use-certificate 
model of land reform in Ethiopia, covering 6.3 million land certificates 
since 2003. The PCFS complained that the land reform program led to 
land grabbing of around 2.5 million hectares of land, while the World 
Bank claimed the Project conferred land rights to women. The civil so- 
cieties also raised concerns with an overt focus on infrastructure financ- 
ing and privatisation of development processes while claiming that the 
World Bank funded natural resource extraction projects are marred with 
corporate bodies’ violations and unaccountability. 

Concerns persisted during the annual forum of the Boards of Gov- 
ernors of the International Monetary Fund and World Bank Group as the 
host Indonesian Government imposed restrictions on organising the Peo- 
ples’ Global Conference on IMF / World Bank at Bali. The restrictions 
were controversial. The civil societies argued that the restriction was 
much akin to the realities of exclusion of communities, unaccountabil- 
ity of corporate bodies, and state repression in many projects financed 
by the World Bank in Asia and beyond. The restriction exemplified the 
shrinking space for civil societies and the undemocratic nature of de- 
velopment decision making financed by the World Bank and other IFIs. 

The contradictions evident and the concerns raised by the civ- 
il society organisations in Bali necessitated a deeper introspection on 
the reality of development push and the increased involvement of the 
World Bank (WB) and other International Financial Institutions (IFIs) 
in financing development processes in India’s North East, such as their 
support to India’s Act East Policy (AEP). The World Bank financing in 
the North East intensified since India adopted the AEP. 

The World Bank is primarily an International Financial Institution 
(IFI), facilitating the advancement of India’s neoliberal agenda, which is 
extended to the North East, including Manipur. As early as June 1991, 
India launched a comprehensive economic reform program. For this, the 
World Bank supported US$ 500 million under its Structural Adjustment 
Program (SAP). It vigorously pursued the neoliberal agenda, liber- 
alisation, and privatisation of various sectors, including agriculture, 
energy, urban reform, forestry, and climate change mitigation and 
adaptation processes. After becoming a member of the World Trade 
Organisation (WTO) in 1995, India initiated the rapid privatisation of 
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almost all sectors.’ India is the largest recipient of loans from the World 
Bank, amounting to US$ 102.1 billion, between 1945 and 2015 as of 21" 
July 2015. As of 31s‘ December 2015, India’s loans from the WB stands 
at US$ 104 billion (International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment— US$ 54 billion and International Development Association — 
US$ 50 billion).* The World Bank committed US$ 3.2 billion to India in 
2019.5 In April 2020, the World Bank has loaned US$ 1 billion for “In- 
dia COVID-19 Emergency Response and Health Systems Preparedness 
Project,” to help India prevent, detect, and respond to the COVID-19 
pandemic.° By September 2020, India received three loans worth US$ 
2.5 billion to fight the coronavirus disease outbreak.’ 


World Bank Financing 


The World Bank is one of the leading IFIs comprehensively in- 
volved in a range of sectoral development issues across the North East, 
albeit with extensive social and environmental concerns. In 2007, the 
World Bank finalised a study focusing on water and natural resources 
management in the North East. It developed a strategy report entitled 
Development and Growth in North East India: The Natural Resourc- 
es, Water, and Environment. Nexus. It prescribed economic liberali- 
sation processes and free enterprises in the North East.’ The Report 
also emphasised the need to build enabling institutional capacity and 
change at the local, state, and central levels to promote water and forest 
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development, including hydropower and renewable energy across the 
North East. In 2020, the World Bank published a report entitled Playing 
to Strengths: A Policy Framework for Mainstreaming Northeast India. 
The Report lays out an initial policy framework for the North East that 
integrates demand and supply and emphasised the North East’s ability to 
leverage its strengths in agriculture and services for growth. The Report 
emphasises that the North East, by capitalising on its advantages, can 
accelerate its development and play a critical role in India’s Act East pol- 
icy.” Another report in 2020 entitled Strengthening Cross-Border Value 
Chains: Opportunities for India and Bangladesh published by the World 
Bank encourage cross-border connectivity projects to increase trading 
between the North East and Bangladesh.’ 

The World Bank’s Country Partnership Framework (CPF) for India 
for the year 2018-2022 distils three key priorities for maintaining the 
country’s trajectory of poverty reduction and high growth. The CPF pos- 
its three focus areas for the WBG’s engagement. These are (i) promoting 
resource-efficient growth; (ii) enhancing competitiveness and enabling 
job creation; and (iii) investing in human capital.!' The World Bank is 
now financing major infrastructure projects across the North East. It in- 
cludes road projects in Mizoram, high voltage transmission and distri- 
bution lines, extractive mining in Meghalaya, Singda dam renovation in 
Manipur, funding other energy projects through financial intermediaries, 
and agribusiness in Assam. 


Infrastructure Road Projects: 

In the North East, the World Bank accorded much thrust in financing 
the infrastructure projects, especially roads, high voltage transmission 
and distribution lines, and extractive industries, often complementing 
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other financial institutions’ financing. In Mizoram, the World Bank has 
financed the Mizoram State Road project from 2002 till 2009."° The 
World Bank on 12" June 2014 approved a US$ 107 million credit for 
the Mizoram State Roads II — Regional Transport Connectivity Project. 
The objective is to improve transport connectivity for the landlocked 
Mizoram and enhance it and other North East states’ road links with 
the neighbouring countries.'? In Assam, the World Bank has funded the 
Assam Road Project from 2012 till 2018 to enhance Assam’s road con- 
nectivity. The main focus area was on road improvement to improve 
the states’ connectivity and regional integration.'* In Manipur, the World 
Bank’s proposed funding for the construction and up-gradation of the 
1000 kilometres of the road at an estimated cost of Rs. 800 crores, was 
withdrawn due to delays by the consultant. The pre-project survey, un- 
dertaken with the Spain-based Tecnica y Proyectos S.A. (TYPSA) Com- 
pany as a consultant, was targeted to be completed in January 2001.!5 


Lafarge mining in Meghalaya: 

The International Financial Corporation (IFC), one of the financial 
arms of the World Bank along with several other financial institutions, 
including the Asian Development Bank (ADB), German Development 
Bank (DEG), etc. have co-financed limestone mining in Meghalaya. 
They co-financed with the Lafarge Group of France and Cementos Mo- 
lins of Spain. The Lafarge Surma Cement (LSC) Project, run by French 
multinational company, the Lafarge, received a loan of US$ 45 million 
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from the IFC in 2003. This Project violated the Forest Conservation Act, 
1980 and the Forest Rights Act, 2006.'* As a result, in January 2014, the 
Khasi people filed a complaint with the Compliance Advisor Ombuds- 
man (CAO), the IFC’s accountability mechanism. They complain that 
the Lafarge had illegally infringed upon their land without consent and 
causing environmental destruction.'7 


Energy Projects: 

Financing energy projects and related infrastructures constitute a 
major focus of the World Bank. The World Bank Board, on 24" June 
2016 approved a US$ 470 million loan to augment their Transmission 
and Distribution (T&D) networks’ in six states. The financing will sup- 
port the agreement signed in January 2014, between the Power Grid 
Corporation of India Limited (PGCIL) of India and Assam, Meghalaya, 
Mizoram, Manipur. Nagaland, and Tripura, to implement the ‘North 
Eastern Region Power System Improvement Project.’ The World Bank 
financed a major portion of the Rs. 8,150 crores projects as loan for pow- 
er transmission lines, transmission substations, and related works. The 
PGCIL provided technical and managerial support for inter-state trans- 
mission and distribution systems.'? There are widespread concerns that 
the financing of the 400 KV high voltage transmission and distribution 
lines by the World Bank in the North East will facilitate constructing 
more than 200 mega-dams that many have been objecting to. 
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The funding of the World Bank’s energy projects directly and 
through its financial intermediaries has been a longstanding concern in 
Manipur and across the North East. The International Financial Corpora- 
tion has financed US$ 3.19 billion for the National Hydroelectric Power 
Corporation Limited (NHPC), the largest dam-building company in In- 
dia that is responsible for the controversial 105 MW Loktak hydroelec- 
tric project in Manipur.”° The NHPC received investment from the IFC 
through six commercial banks, viz., the Housing Development Finance 
Corporation (HDFC), Kotak Mahindra, Yes Bank, Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of India (ICICI), etc. The NHPC signed an 
agreement with the Government of Manipur to build the controversial 
1500 MW Tipaimukh Multipurpose Hydroelectric Project on 28" April 
2010. Further, the NHPC is also preparing to build the 66 MW Loktak 
Downstream Hydroelectric Project over the Leimatak river in Manipur, 
with financing from the JICA.”! 

The World Bank is funding nearly US$ 400 Dam Rehabilitation and 
Improvement Project (DRIP) for the Singda dam in Manipur. The WB 
is also funding the renovation of the Imphal barrage. The Environment 
and Social Assessment report prepared by the Water Resources Depart- 
ment with the World Bank funding in February 2020 outlined that the 
proposed DRIP would complement India’s dam safety program.” The 
Project’s objective is to increase the selected dams’ safety and strength- 
en institutional capacity for dam safety in Manipur. The overall Project 
was categorised as high risk as per the World Bank’s internal Environ- 
ment and Social Risk Classification. The DRIP’s first component for the 
Singda dam is “Institutional Strengthening,” to strengthen dam safety 
management through institutional modernisation. A primary focus of the 
activities under this component will be developing dam safety guidelines 
and strengthening the capacity of various dam safety actors to carry out 
the regulatory functions under the Dam Safety Bill. 
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The Singda dam has been controversial due to its underperformance 
and the plans to acquire more land. Earlier in 2013, the villagers in and 
around the Singda Dam, such as the Kadangban and Ireng villages, ob- 
jected to the Government’s plan to expand the dam area for renovation 
and beautification of the dam and catchment area. The Government of 
Manipur issued an eviction order on 28" May 2013” that classified the 
residents of the Singda New Bazar as encroachers. The proposed evic- 
tion will affect nearly 300 persons belonging to the Kharam, Vaiphei, 
Rongmei, and Meitei communities. The plan to fence the catchment 
area will force the Kharam and Vaiphei villagers to take a circuitous 
route around the fenced area to reach their respective villages and affect 
their livelihood. The JAC Against Forced Eviction of Singda Kadang- 
band organised a protest on 22 July 2013. It resolved to stand against 
any forced eviction and urged the Government of Manipur to revoke the 
eviction order. Earlier, the villagers had sacrificed nearly 600 acres of 
their land for the dam.** The World Bank financing of the Singda dam 
rehabilitation and renovation project should not lead to the forced acqui- 
sition of villagers’ land and eviction. 


Financing Livelihood and Agribusiness in Assam: 

The financing of livelihood and agribusiness across the North East 
by the World Bank remains controversial. Since 2012, the Government 
of India (Gol) through the Ministry of Development of North Eastern 
Region (DONER) and the North Eastern Council (NEC) have been im- 
plementing the North East Rural Livelihood Project (NERLP). It is a 
US$ 144.4 million project supported by the World Bank. The NERLP is 
aimed at promoting the livelihood of rural communities over five years.” 
Earlier, the World Bank, till 2004, had financed the Assam Rural Infra- 
structure and Agricultural Services Project to alleviate poverty, contrib- 
ute to agricultural growth and income generation, promote agricultural 


23 Eviction order Notification no. 4/8/LA/2013com (Rev)) through the Land 
and Revenue Department, Government of Manipur, dated 28" May 2013. 
24 Jiten Yumnam and P. Koijam. (2013). ‘Nuances of Singda Dam Expansion 
Plan.’ E-Pao.Net. October 10. 
25 (2011). North East Rural Livelihoods Project- Project Appraisal Document. 
World Bank. December 6. 
http://documents.worldbank. org/curated/en/2011/12/15538880/in- 
dia-north-east-rural-livelihoods-project 
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growth, and facilitate investments in Assam. But there were complaints 
that the Project focused primarily on supporting roads and promoting 
a high yielding variety of seeds, which affected traditional agriculture. 

In 2009, the IFC of the World Bank financed US$ 7.8 million to the 
Amalgamated Plantations Private Limited (APPL) for tea plantations in 
Assam. The Company has 25 tea plantations in Assam and West Bengal, 
with the Tata Group as its major stakeholder— 41 percent by the Tata 
Global Beverages and 25 percent by the Tata Investment Corporation. 
The APPL project affected more than 30,000 tea plantation workers and 
their families. There were complaints against violations of wage and la- 
bour laws, restrictions on freedom of association, poor hygiene, hazard- 
ous conditions for pesticide sprayers, etc. In 2013, organisations such 
as the People’s Action for Development (PAD) and Promotion and Ad- 
vancement of Justice, Harmony and Rights of Adivasis (PAJHRA) filed 
a complaint with the World Bank’s Compliance Advisor Ombudsman 
(CAO). 

After a three-year investigation, in November 2016, the CAO’s final 
Report confirmed many of the complaints. The Report finds that despite 
a share program meant to increase workers’ profits, the workers suffered 
from low wages, poor working conditions, inadequate living quarters, 
and struggled to access primary healthcare. Additionally, the Report 
finds that the workers handled hazardous pesticides without proper train- 
ing or equipment, which led to deaths. The CAO investigation finds a 
clear relationship between the poor living conditions and the workers’ 
susceptibility to diseases.” The PAD and PAJHRA further complaint to 
the CAO on 27" April 2018, highlighting continued violations by the 
APPL, causing deaths and injuries in three tea plantations at Hattigor, 
Majuli, and Nahorani.?’ 


26 (2016). “India: CAO Investigation report low wages & poor working 
conditions at Tata- World Bank Plantations.’ Business and Human Rights 
Resource Centre. 

https://www. business-humanrights.org/en/india-cao-investigation-re- 
port-low-wages-poor-working-conditions-at-tata-world-bank-plantations 

27 Tora Agarwala. (2018). ‘Tea garden deaths on the rise in World Bank-funded 
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Issues around WB funded projects and development processes 


Non-recognition of Indigenous Peoples’ Rights: 

Projects such as roads, high voltage transmission and distribution 
lines, extractive industries, and the policy dilutions guided by the IFIs 
have undermined the indigenous peoples’ free, prior, and informed con- 
sent. The primary impact of the IFC funded Lafarge mining in Megha- 
laya is the arbitrary land acquisition that undermined the traditional de- 
cision-making institutions. The land acquisition to support the mining 
companies has violated the Meghalaya Transfer of Land (Regulation) 
Act of 1971,8 which was enacted to protect the tribal from land alien- 
ation. The installation and erection of the World Bank funded high volt- 
age transmission and distribution lines were carried out forcibly—force- 
ful clearing of vegetables, plants, and demolition of houses for stringing 
the wires, such as at the Sagoltongba village in Manipur. There are com- 
plaints that the stringing of high voltage transmission lines was directly 
laid over the residential structures without the affected families’ consent 
and without considering social, health, and environmental impacts on 
them. 


Loss of Livelihood: 

In Meghalaya, Lafarge mining led to the conscription of agricultur- 
al land and forest resources. Rice, betel nut, and orange are some key 
products of the Shella village in Meghalaya close to Bangladesh border. 
A large portion of it was overtaken by the Lafarge. The loss of agricul- 
tural and forest lands has deprived the Khasi people of their ancestral 
land and meagre livelihood sources. In Manipur, around ten houses in 
the Sagoltongba village were directly affected by the World Bank fi- 
nanced high voltage transmission lines. Project officials destroyed the 
trees, bamboos, vegetables, etc. around the houses. Stringing of high 
voltage wires over the houses took place without the family’s consent. 
Residents of the Balongdai village in Tamenglong district are worried 
about passing underneath high voltage wires while working in their agri- 
culture land. The pathetic working conditions and a massive reliance on 
pesticides in the IFC funded tea plantation of the APPL in Assam have 
affected the workers’ livelihood, health, and survival. 


28 Amended Act 11 of 1991 
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Environment Impacts: 

Assessing the detailed impacts of the World Bank financed projects 
on the land, people, environment, culture, health, etc. with the commu- 
nities’ rightful participation in the myriad projects remains a challenge. 
The impacts of the electromagnetic waves on humans, such as those cre- 
ated by the World Bank funded 400 KV high voltage transmission and 
distribution lines, have not been properly studied. The impacts of exten- 
sive use of chemicals and pesticides on workers’ health in the tea planta- 
tions of APPL in Assam have not been properly studied. The limestone 
mining by the Lafarge in Meghalaya funded by the IFC has violated in- 
digenous peoples’ forest rights, affected and contaminated water sources 
with waste disposal from the mines.” The use of heavy explosive materi- 
als in the blasting of hills for limestone has led to cracks on the earth and 
drying up water sources in the Shella region in Meghalaya.” 


Impacts of Privatisation: 

The IFIs financing reinforces privatisation. The World Bank, Asian 
Development Bank (ADB), Japan International Cooperation Agency 
(JICA), etc. embark on accomplishing complete liberalisation and the 
trade rules imposed by the World Trade Organisation (WTO). It includes 
the removal of trade barriers to trading and an emphasis on private sec- 
tor-oriented development. India adopted the Public-Private Partnerships 
(PPP) policy in 2011. Section 4 of the Policy underscored the Govern- 
ment’s intention to increase interface with the International Financial 
Institutions institutions and the private sector.*! The Government in- 
troduced a new Draft Energy Policy in July 2017 to promote energy 
projects in India, emphasising the role of the private investors. There 
is a process to weaken the Impact Assessment Notification, 1994, 
Forest Rights Act, 2006, and Land Acquisition Act, 2013.*° The 


29 (Lafarge’s India-Bangladesh cement project remains frozen.) 

30 Proceedings of the Environmental Public Hearing in Respect of the Pro- 
posed Mining of Shale and Siltstone of M/S Lafarge Umiam Mining Pvt. 
Ltd, held at Shella, East Khasi Hills District on 18" January 2006, prepared 
by D.P Wahlang, Deputy Commissioner, East Khasi Hills District, Megha- 
laya. 

31 National Public-Private Partnership Policy, 2011, developed by the Ministry 
of Finance, Government of India. 

32 Ajoy Ashirwad Mahaprashasta. (2016). ‘PMO Wants to Sidestep Gram 
Sabha’s Consent for Underground Mining.’ The Wire. May 4. 
https://thewire.in/33774/pmo-wants-to-exempt-gram-sabhas-consent-for- 
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Draft Environment Impact Assessment Notification 2020 has exempted 
extractive industries, financed by the International Financial Institutions 
leveraging the private sector from conducting Environment Impact As- 
sessments and community consultations. The policy prescription of the 
IFIs for the private sector role in all the sectoral financing has led to the 
intensification of privatisation of services, such as water, extractives, en- 
ergy, power supplies, agribusiness, etc. 


Violation of Workers Rights: 

The tea plantation funded by the IFC in Assam has violated the 
rights of the workers. Between 2012 and 2018, six deaths were reported 
in three plantations at Hattigor, Majuli, and Nahorani. Several workers, 
often young women, men, and children, died due to work-related acci- 
dents, prolonged exposure to hazardous pesticides, and a lack of ade- 
quate medical care. Other issues include poor sanitation and housing, 
pesticide exposure, and low wages among workers. Studies of the Assam 
tea workers’ health indicators have revealed a high incidence of anemia 
and infectious diseases, including tuberculosis and respiratory illness. 
This disease susceptibility is attributed to poor personal and household 
hygiene, inadequate sanitation, and housing. In its investigation report 
in November 2016, the Compliance Advisor Ombudsman (CAO) of the 
IFC has confirmed violation of the workers’ rights and recommended 
steps to address shortcomings in the workers’ health and safety in the 
plantations. A follow-up monitoring report in January 2019 has found 
that those commitments have not been fulfilled. In January 2019, the 
CAO warned that if further action were not taken, the IFC, as a part-own- 
er of the APPL, would risk perpetuating a system of employment with 
well documented negative impacts on the workers and their families. * 


Financing Unsustainable Energy Projects 
Through Financial Intermediaries: 

The International Financial Corporation (IFC) provided finance to 
several Indian Financial Intermediaries (FIs), which, in turn, provid- 
ed US$ 3.19 billion to the National Hydroelectric Power Corporation 
(NHPC), the largest public dam-building company in India. Accord- 
ing to the Report of a US-based Inclusive Development International, 


33 Anirudha Nagar. (2020). ‘Indian Tea Plantation Workers Look to the World 
Bank to Prevent a Coronavirus Disaster.’ The Diplomat. April 8. 
https://thediplomat.com/2020/04/indian-tea-plantation-workers-look-to- 
the-world-bank-to-prevent-a-coronavirus-disaster/ 
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published in 2016, between 2005 and 2014, the IFC has invested US$ 520 
million in the Infrastructure Development Finance Company (IDFC), as 
well as other banks, including the Industrial Credit and Investment Cor- 
poration of India (ICICI), Housing Development Finance Corporation 
(HDFC), and Axis Bank. In Manipur, the NHPC is involved in build- 
ing the 105 MW Loktak Hydroelectric Power project, commissioned in 
1983. In April 2010, it signed an agreement with the Government of 
Manipur to build the 1,500 MW Tipaimukh Hydroelectric Project. It is 
preparing to build the 66 MW Loktak Downstream Hydroelectric Project 
over the Leimatak river. In Sikkim, the Singapore-based Asian Genco 
Private Limited company has invested US$ 1.4 billion to build the 1,200 
MW Teesta-III project. The IFC also held investments in Private Equity 
Funds that financed the Teesta HI dam, which had adverse impacts on the 
indigenous Lepcha people’s rights. Overall, the IFC financing process in 
hydropower projects is marred with a lack of transparency, as informa- 
tion is not disclosed, depriving the affected communities of access to the 
IFC’s CAO. (see Observer, winter 2018).*4 


Undermining Human Rights and IFIs own Safeguards: 

The non-application of human rights standards and the violation of 
safeguard standards of the IFIs are significant concerns. The Lafarge has 
failed to adhere to the World Bank safeguard policies on Indigenous Peo- 
ples, Rehabilitation and Resettlement, etc. In Manipur, the pursuance of 
the World Bank financed high voltage transmission and distribution line 
has failed to apply its safeguard policies on rehabilitation and resettle- 
ment, disclosure of information, and impact assessments on indigenous 
peoples. The failure to adhere to its safeguards, including the indigenous 
peoples’ plan, is a primary concern with the indigenous peoples in many 
states, such as the Khasi tribe affected by the IFC funded Lafarge min- 
ing in Meghalaya, the workers in the tea plantations of APPL in Assam, 
etc. All these violations have compelled the affected communities to file 
complaints with the CAO. 


Conflict and fragility: 

The pursuance of the unsustainable development processes pushed 
the indigenous peoples to the periphery of survival. It compelled them 
to consolidate and deepen their struggle for self-determination. Such 


34 Jiten Yumnam. (2019). ‘Local communities oppose planned dam construc- 
tion supported by World Bank in Manipur.’ The Bretton woods Project. 
December 12. 
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struggles are meant to defend their land, livelihood, survival, and rights 
and dignity as indigenous peoples. The increased restriction on the func- 
tioning of human rights organisations and targeting of human rights de- 
fenders who are vouching for development justice against the projects 
financed by the World Bank and other IFIs becomes a phenomenon. The 
violation and curtailment of the peoples’ rights, destroying their environ- 
ment, polity and self-determination have induced multi-layered tensions 
and conflicts. Militarisation under repressive legislation (or emergency 
law) contravenes international laws. Such a policy is considered central 
to ensuring control and expanding India’s commercial and political in- 
terests in the North East and beyond. It is widely believed that the con- 
tinued imposition of repressive laws, such as the Armed Forces Special 
Powers Act, 1958, exemplifies a hostile or aggressive neoliberal devel- 
opment model. 
Conclusion 


The IMF / World Bank Annual meeting at Bali and the subsequent 
meetings brought forth the necessity to reflect upon the World Bank fi- 
nancing’s realities and challenges in the North East and beyond. The 
decisions adopted in these conglomerations will have far-reaching im- 
plications in the region. For instance, the overt focus on financing in- 
frastructure projects, privatisation of development, extractive energy 
projects, and fostering free trade will further reinforce the assault on the 
peoples’ land, natural resources, and survival. Indeed, the projects fi- 
nanced by the World Bank and other IFIs are focusing on infrastructure 
projects, ranging from roads, waterways, high voltage transmission, and 
distribution lines, energy, and extraction of natural resources. The high 
voltage transmission and distribution lines across the North East will 
only facilitate constructing more than two hundred mega-dams. These 
are extractive, destructive, plundering. The projects pursued in the pre- 
text of combating poverty, ending inequality, and fostering sustainable 
development have added to the indigenous peoples’ sufferings. 

The initiative to rehabilitate and renovate projects such as the Sing- 
da dam with the World Bank’s funding should not lead to the forced ac- 
quisition of community land and obstructions. Implementing the World 
Bank standards on advancing the indigenous peoples’ rights, environ- 
mental sustainability, rehabilitation, and resettlement remains another 
serious concern. The World Bank’s operational standards for ecologi- 
cal sustainability and respect for the indigenous peoples’ rights should 
be followed. A clear grievance and accountability standard should be 
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established to address any violations due to the initiative. The recom- 
mendations of the World Commission on Dam, 2000 for the existing 
dams regarding the social, environmental, and safety safeguards should 
be upheld. The IFIs like the World Bank should stop financing the fi- 
nancial intermediaries that support the NHPC and other dam building 
companies to build destructive hydropower projects. An accountability 
standard to hold the financial intermediaries, equity funds, and financial 
institutions accountable must be established for the hydroelectric proj- 
ects. Protecting the indigenous peoples’ rights, supporting their call for 
sustainable development, and ensuring their informed consent should be 
the paramount objectives. 

The failure to involve the indigenous peoples affected by the dom- 
inant development projects in South Asia and the aggressive approach 
adopted in pursuing such development will lead to complete exclusion 
of them from development decision making and non-recognition of their 
rights. It will only fuel multi-layered conflicts. The rightful involvement 
of communities and civil societies in development decision making 
financed by the IFIs remains a concern. The concerns raised by civil 
organisations, especially the voices of those affected by the neoliberal 
policies and unsustainable development projects, need to be seriously 
considered to bring equality, an end to poverty, and just development. 

The involvement of the World Bank in the North East requires seri- 
ous introspection on its relevance and long-term implications, econom- 
ically and politically. There is a need for a critical study of the World 
Bank and IFIs funded grandeur plans to realise Sustainable Development 
Goals and climate change mitigation plans. The ASEAN countries’ free 
trade agenda alongside other emerging economies like India needs to be 
carefully examined for their relevance and impacts. 

The realities of the challenges created by the World Bank funded 
projects in North East India, South East Asia, etc. should be an eye-open- 
er for the indigenous peoples. The development projects that primarily 
serve corporate interests are causing resource plunder and environmen- 
tal destruction and indebtedness of peoples. Such unsustainable projects 
are perpetuating marginalisation, impoverishment, conflicts, and devas- 
tations. A development model rooted in the wishes and aspirations of 
the indigenous peoples that advance human rights, ecological integrity, 
and alternative development models, adhering to the indigenous peoples’ 
economic and political needs, is crucial to bring meaningful and sustain- 
able development in Manipur and other parts of the North East. 
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10 
ADB Road Projects and Concerns 


in Manipur 


fter India adopted economic liberalisation in 1991, there has been 

an aggressive move to connect India’s North East with Southeast 
Asia. This is evidenced in a massive push for connectivity projects and 
other multitudes of infrastructures and sectoral investment. The adoption 
of India’s Act East Policy and the signing of the Free Trade Agreements 
with the ASEAN countries in Laos in 2014 boosted India’s policy to 
convert the North East, including Manipur, into a gateway to Southeast 
Asia. These policies and agreements facilitated the increasing penetra- 
tion by the International Financial Institutions (IFIs) such as the Asian 
Development Bank (ADB) and the World Bank. 

In 2006, the World Bank posited private sector investment in the 
North East.' The IFIs are interested in promoting India’s economic inte- 
gration within the broader framework of the Asia-Pacific region. The IFIs 
are involved in the North East to extract profits from minerals, oil, forest, 
livestock, fertile agricultural land, important ports, and cheap skilled la- 
bour.? Accordingly, they infuse funds in many projects such as transport 
infrastructure, energy, tourism, urban development, agriculture, water 
management, and subsequent policy reforms. The North East is being 
fitted into their sub-regionalisation process, and the South Asia Sub-Re- 
gional Economic Cooperation (SASEC). The neoliberal objectives and 
interests are revealed in the strategies, such as the ADB Country Partner- 
ship Strategy (CPS), India 2013-2017, which emphasises the North East 


1 (2007). Report No. 36397-IN. India, Development and Growth in Northeast 
India: The Natural Resources, Water, and Environment Nexus. The World 
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2 Sekhar Bonu. (2012). ‘South Asia Sub-regional Economic Cooperation (SA- 
SEC): Building Block Between South & East Asia.’ Asian Development 
Bank. September 7. 
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as a strategic location.* The ADB’ CPS, India 2018-2022 further aims to 
support the Government’s faster, inclusive, and sustainable growth. Un- 
der this strategy, the ADB intends to support economic competitiveness, 
strengthen infrastructure networks and services, address climate change, 
and increase climate resilience.* The ADB, World Bank, and Japan In- 
ternational Cooperation Agency (JICA) are gaining a firmer footing in 
Manipur.° They show their projects as necessary to reduce poverty and 
to break the barriers of underdevelopment. Such projections overlooked 
the controversies surrounding the IFI funded projects. 


ADB Road Projects in Manipur 


The IFIs considered regional transportation and connectivity cru- 
cial for fostering trade and commerce among South and South East Asia 
countries. The World Bank finances major road projects and the con- 
struction of High Voltage Transmission and Distribution lines in Manipur 
and across the North East. The ADB invests in a series of road projects in 
Manipur and the North East, including the Trans Asian Highway section 
in Manipur. The ADB CPSs India 2013-2017 and 2018-2022 emphasise 
the objectives to invest hugely in the transport sector, particularly inland 
transport infrastructures to increase the movement of people and goods 
in a more efficient, safe, sustainable manner. The proposed investment 
programs are reflected in the ADB’s Regional Cooperation Operations 
Business Plans (2014-2016), focusing on creating an enabling envi- 
ronment in South Asia to integrate its cooperation initiatives with the 
neighbouring regions.° India is preparing to implement the ADB’s South 
Asia Subregional Economic Cooperation (SASEC) Road Connectivi- 
ty Investment Program to boost regional connectivity (Regional Road 
Connectivity Program). The Ministry of Road Transport and Highways 


3 See ADB-India Partnership Strategy in http://www.adb.org/countries/india/ 
strategy 

4 (2017). India, 2018-2022 —Accelerating Inclusive Economic 
Transformation. Asian Development Bank. September. 
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gy-2018-2022 

5 (2006). ‘Study on Water and Natural Resources Management in India’s North 
East India.’ World Bank. 

6 This Framework Financing Agreement, dated 26 February 2014, between 
India acting by its President (“India”) and Asian Development Bank. 
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(MoRTH) and the Governments of Manipur and West Bengal will be 
the implementing agencies. The Program was endorsed by the SASEC 
trade facilitation and transport working group meeting held in Singapore 
on 30" October 2013. The total cost of the Program for the fiscal years 
2014-2015 until 2021-22 is expected to be US$ 761.6 million. 

Loan agreements for US$ 200 million were signed between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the ADB under the framework of the North Eastern 
States Road Investment Program (NESRIP) on 9" July 2012 (Tranche I) 
and for Tranche II on 17" February 2014.’ In 2014, the ADB approved 
a US$ 425 million multi-tranche SASEC Road Connectivity Investment 
Program. Under this Program, Manipur is one of the states targeted for 
a US$ 300 million loan agreement signed between the Government of 
India and the ADB on 26" March 2015, aiming to improve road con- 
nectivity and trades along the North Bengal-North Eastern region inter- 
national trade corridor. Under this Program, two new roads that will be 
constructed in Manipur, i.e., Imphal-Kangchup-Tamenglong Road and 
Imphal Ring Road. The executing agency for the roads in Manipur is the 
Public Works Department. The Project is expected to be completed by 
December 2021. While the ADB will provide 71 % of the total project 
cost as loan, the Governments of India and Manipur would provide US$ 
125 million.’ The ADB is also funding the Tupul to Bishenpur Road.? 
It has prepared a Social and Environment Impact Assessment in 2020. 


Imphal Ring Road: 

The Imphal Ring Road Project is part of the ADB’s SASEC Road 
Connectivity Investment Program. The Road will be 46 km long and 
with a width of 30 metres. It is envisaged to be constructed in five years 
at an estimated cost of around Rs. 346 crores.!° In September 2014, the 
Public Works Department of Manipur issued a tender inviting consul- 
tants to take up a feasibility study and prepare a detailed project report. 


7 Loan 3073-IND: North Eastern State Roads Investment Program. 
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A team of experts from the Erieye Ground Interface Segment (EGIS In- 
ternational), France, inspected the roads and crossings in Imphal city."! 
Resettlement specialists and ADB consultants commenced surveys for 
rehabilitation in Kongba, Langthabal, Langjing, Langol, and other ar- 
eas.'* Affected communities objected to the survey. They protested uni- 
lateral proceeding, lack of consultation, limited impact assessment, and 
faulty assessment of their assets.'? There were protests against uprooting 
villagers. 

An initial assessment indicated that the Project would affect more 
than 1000 acres of prime agricultural land in Kongba, Bashikhong, 
Langthabal, Langol, and Lamphel in Imphal districts. Around 500 
families will be affected in Tharon, Thangmeiband, Tarung, Laimanai, 
Neikanglong, Grace Colony, and Vaiphei Enclave.'* The Project will de- 
stroy part of the ‘sacred’ hills'® and adjoining forests that are associat- 
ed with the history and folklore of the indigenous people. It will affect 
many families who are dependent on the Lamphelpat wetlands. Com- 
munity grounds, water bodies, forest areas, rich vegetation, 
and other religious structures will also be affected. Many also 
questioned the feasibility of the Road. The strange route demarcations, 
crisscrossing in a zigzag pattern and oddly circumventing narrow con- 
spicuous strip of land in the Mantripukhri area, left many bewildered. 
Many questioned if the route demarcations were meant to provide the 
elites with a sanctuary at local communities’ costs. Questions arose if 
the projects would victimise and destroy the livelihood sources to create 
inequality. '° 

Despite objections, the Revenue and Settlement Department com- 
menced surveys. In January 2015, the ADB, through the Public Works 
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Department, convened a public meeting. However, the affected commu- 
nities were not officially informed. The affected communities wrote an 
open letter urging the President of the ADB to desist from financing the 
Project.’ Partly in response, an ADB team visited Imphal to inspect the 
Project. The affected communities met the team and highlighted their 
concerns. They urged the ADB to spare agricultural and homestead 
lands. Due to stiff opposition, the Project was delayed for some time. 

However, the Government of Manipur was eager to resume the 
Project. It convened a meeting with the ADB on 17" January 2020.'* In 
the meeting, the ADB officials outlined certain conditions for the Gov- 
ernment to fulfil before taking up the Project. The requirements include 
updating the Detailed Project Report prepared in 2015 and the Govern- 
ment to fund its share of Rs. 95 lakhs.'? However, this effort was marred 
with lack of clarity if ever the project authorities had considered and 
addressed the issues and concerns raised earlier, including alternatives 
offered by affected communities to recognise their rights and minimise 
negative impacts. Surveys for Imphal Ring Road commenced from Sep- 
tember 2020. 


Kasom Khullen Road: 

The ADB financed the 47-kilometre Kasom Khullen road project as 
an integral part of the Tranche II of the North Eastern States Road Invest- 
ment Program. The Public Works Department of Manipur implemented 
the Project. The Project affected the villages of Somrei, Irong Ngoupik- 
hong, N Mollen, Yeasom, Kasom Khullen, and T Natyang. In August 
2014, affected villagers filed a legal petition against the ADB.*’ They 
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complained that the Project authorities had commenced land acquisition 
without providing information on rehabilitation and compensation mea- 
sures. They demanded fulfilment of their rights under the Right to Fair 
Compensation and Rehabilitation Act, 2013 before the commencement 
of the Project. The ADB hasn’t responded. 


Asian Highway 1: 

The Asian Highway is an important focus by international economic 
groups such as the United Nations Economic and Social Commission of 
the Asia Pacific (UNESCAP), South Asian Association for Regional Co- 
operation (SAARC), and Bangladesh, China, India, and Myanmar Eco- 
nomic Corridor (BCIM). These groups are interested in facilitating trade 
and investment between the South and the South East Asian countries. 
To achieve this interest, they planned the Asian Highway 1. The Asian 
Highway | has to pass through Manipur, i.e., the highway from Imphal 
city to the Moreh town at the Indo-Myanmar border. Accordingly, an 
ADB team led by Yama Guchi arrived at Imphal on 2™ August 2013. He 
discussed a feasibility report with Manipur’s Chief Minister.*' However, 
many suspected that the report was not properly prepared, taking into 
account the responsibility to protect the indigenous people’s rights. The 
proposed 100 feet four lanes will destroy at least 100 acres of prime 
agricultural land. It will severely affect the farming communities in and 
around the Yaithibi Loukon and many in the Thoubal district. The Proj- 
ect will destroy the homesteads of 70 households, and small-scale busi- 
ness establishments in the Sora and Langthabal villages. The Lamkang 
Khunou villagers, affected by the expansion of the Imphal-Moreh high- 
way, demanded appropriate compensation. The Asian Highway-1 Land 
Affected Owners along Imphal-Moreh road threatened to call a general 
strike on 6" January 2019 over the failure to award them adequate com- 
pensation.” At least 66 households were evicted from M. Chanou Village 
to ICP along the Imphal Moreh Road in November 2020. 


Imphal-Kangchup-Tamenglong Road: 
The Imphal-Kangchup-Tamenglong Road is part of the Asian High- 
way number |. It starts from Imphal city and ends at the Tamenglong 


21 (2013). ‘ADB team surveys Imphal-Moreh route.’ 
The Sangai Express. August 6. 

22 (2019). ‘Bandh lifted along Imphal-Moreh road.’ 
The Sangai Express. January 6. 
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town, covering a total of 111 kilometres. The Road will shorten the con- 
nectivity between Imphal (Manipur) and Guwahati (Assam) by at least 
90 km, compared to the existing route via Dimapur in Nagaland. This 
Road will pass through the Imphal city’s settlement areas, Kangchup, 
Haochong, Phalong (Bhalok), and areas in Tamenglong, covering only 
15 km of the existing Road and almost 96 km of new alignment through 
the mountainous terrain.?? The Road is a component of the US $425-mil- 
lion multi-tranche SASEC Road Connectivity Investment Programs 
approved by the ADB in 2014. The Public Works Department (PWD) 
Manipur is the executing agency of the Project. On 21% March 2016, the 
PWD awarded Rs. 1,114.18 crores contract to the Hindustan Construc- 
tion Company Ltd (HCC), a joint venture with the Vensar Constructions 
Company Ltd. On 28" May 2016, the Principal Chief Conservator of 
Forest approved the diversion of 182.86 hectares of forest land in Kang- 
pokpi (earlier Senapati), Noney (new district), and Tamenglong districts. 
On 20" March 2019, the State Environment Impact Assessment Authori- 
ty of Manipur granted Environment Clearance for the Project. 

Two villages of Phalong and nearby others resented the Project. 
First, they feared the displacement of around 70 households in the Pha- 
long Part HI. About sixty-four acres of land of twenty-five landowners 
were irreparably affected due to direct dumping of the earth and rocks 
from road cutting in the forest areas. In Phalong Part I, the Road di- 
rectly cut through the agriculture field and forced many to give up their 
land with minimal compensation. The direct dumping of the earth, rocks, 
and other debris from rock cutting has brought a massive impact on the 
Duigathok and Atithok streams, killing fishes, crabs, and other aquatic 
species. These two streams have been the livelihood and fishing sources 
of the villagers. The Project has also destroyed community reserve forest 
areas for water sources. Second, in the Bhalok areas, more than 200 hect- 
ares of forest land in ten villages were destroyed. The Project authorities 
have failed to take Forest Clearance under the Forest Rights Act, 2006. 
The Project authorities did not provide a detailed impact assessment of 
the massive disposal of the earth, rock, and mud in the forest land. 

Overall, the destruction of forests will make the villages prone to 
landslides, threatening the habitat of rare species such as Amur Falcon in 


23 Jiten Yumnam and Christina Lalremdik. (2019). ‘Implications of ADB 
Financed Kangchup - Tamenglong Road, Manipur.’ 
The E-Pao.Net. October 21. 
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Phalong.** The Government of Manipur has failed to provide adequate 
rehabilitation to the affected people. Many refused to accept the inad- 
equate compensation money ranging from Rs. 10,000 to 30,000 only 
per household. On 20" July 2017, the affected field owners submitted a 
petition to the Government of Manipur against faulty dumping of debris. 
They also filed a complaint against the ADB in August 2019. However, 
the Government has failed to come up with any concrete commitment to 
address the grievances. The Project authorities have also failed to make 
an alternative arrangement to provide appropriate compensation and re- 
habilitation. 
ADB?’s Violations and Issues of Concern 


Road projects and Violations: 

The ADB financed road projects in Manipur has caused wide so- 
cial and environmental impacts. The Government of Manipur and ADB 
have failed in: (a) applying safeguard policies; (b) conducting environ- 
ment and social impact assessments; (c) preparing rehabilitation and re- 
settlement plan; and (d) implementing indigenous people’s action plan, 
among others. The Government, ADB, and their consultants have not 
discussed the Project’s details with the affected communities and their 
implications on them.” The Imphal Ring Road project will undermine 
Manipur’s food sovereignty by destroying the prime agricultural land. 
In the hilly and mountainous areas, those who were duped into welcom- 
ing the Projects are subsequently enraged by the road construction’s de- 
structive pattern and the Project authorities’ unaccountability. The Pub- 
lic Works Department and other units implementing the Road Projects, 
including the Architectures, Engineers, Consultants, Operators, Main- 
tenance (AECOM) Asia Company Limited, Rodic Consultants Private 
Ltd, Dineshchandra R. Agarwal Infracon Pvt. Ltd, ABCI Infrastructure 
Private Ltd., etc. have constructed the Bishenpur — Tupul Road and the 
Thoubal — Kasom Khullen Road without conducting detailed impact as- 
sessments.”° People began to measure the balance between development 


24 Phalong was declared Amur Falcon Village on 26" November 2015. 

25 (2015). ‘Adverse impact of Imphal Ring Road plan spelled out.’ 
The Hueiyen Lanpao. January 16. 

26 The extensive sand and stone mining by ABCI company from Ejei River 
caused massive soil erosion, water level receding, loss of fish habitat, and 
scarcity of water; rendered agricultural land unfit for cultivation in Noney 
and Tupul (Tamenglong District). 
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and destruction created by these Projects. Many have realised that the 
private consultancy firms, private developers, IFIs in the road building 
do not necessarily mean development and efficient service. 


Undermining ADB safeguards: 

The Project authorities are expected to comply with the ADB 
Safeguards. But, it has turned out to be a white lie. Before the project 
commencement, the ADB has prepared the Rehabilitation and Resettle- 
ment Framework, EIA, and Indigenous Peoples Action Plan, ostensibly 
following their Safeguard policies, 2009. But it was without following 
the due process of consulting the communities and broad consultations. 
They have violated the provisions and commitments in these plans. Con- 
sultations held with the affected villages suffered from misinformation 
and lies. The Imphal-Kangchup-Tamenglong Road Project has under- 
mined the unique and rich biodiversity of Tamenglong district. The Proj- 
ect authorities have negated mitigation measures prescribed in the EIA 
by directly dumping excavated earth in community lands, forests, and 
water bodies. 

The Grievance Redress Mechanism, as per the ADB guidelines, is 
expected to address the grievances of the affected people and mediate 
any conflict. However, there is a failure to consult and take free, prior, 
and informed consent of the affected communities with the due provision 
of timely information of the Road Projects’ impacts. The Projects, there- 
fore, have violated the UN Declaration on the Indigenous Peoples Rights 
(UNDRIP). The ADB projects are supposed to oblige to the Safeguard 
policies. The Safeguard policies covered rehabilitation and resettlement, 
social and environment impact assessment, and respect for indigenous 
people’s rights. Unfortunately, these Safeguard policies, despite limita- 
tions, have not been fully applied. 


Facilitating resource plunder: 

There are concerns that the ADB financed Road from Bishenpur 
to Tupul will directly facilitate the construction of the 66 MW Lok- 
tak Downstream Hydroelectric Project, and 70 MW Nungleiband Hy- 
droelectric Project, which will submerge agriculture lands and forests 
along the Leimatak River. The ADB financed roads will also facili- 
tate the proposed oil exploration and mining activities in Tamenglong, 
Churachandpur, Ukhrul, Kamjong, and Tengnoupal districts. These are 
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extractive and destructive projects that will hamper the people social- 
ly and economically. Facilitating the plunder of land and resources will 
add to the growing inequality and poverty. People could not believe that 
there could be a leap to meaningful progress with credit financings of 
‘development’ projects by the IFIs such as the ADB and World Bank. 
The ADB’s thrust for private sector involvement, corporatisation of de- 
velopment has resulted in utter disregard for the Fundamental Rights and 
destruction of communities’ livelihood. At the same time, huge profits 
will be accumulated away by the market forces. It will not address the 
problems of poverty and inequality. 


Privatisation of Services: 

ADB’s private sector development strategy in the North East pro- 
motes the private sector. The strategy maintains that the private sector 
involvement will reduce the poor and inefficient public sector’s financial 
pressures and demands. The ADB’s Technical Assistance (TA) for the 
North East Power Development Project prepared in 2004 has outlined 
the development of the locally available resources, including hydropow- 
er, to provide transmission and distribution facilities and institutional 
strengthening in the power sector prioritising the private sector participa- 
tion.’’ The strategy has also espoused a favourable environment for the 
private sector investments and increased the capacity and productivity of 
the private sector in the North East to meet the ADB defined challenges 
and issues facing the sub-region in the international markets.”* 


Loans and Indebtedness: 

The IFFs invest massive money in the form of either credit financing 
or loan. The direct implication of such loans is that it increased the debt 
burden of Manipur to the IFIs. No one has discussed this matter openly. 
It is worth pointing out here that Manipur is an impoverished territory 
dependent on India’s funding. Ever since the Government of India had 
withdrawn the Special Category State Status of Manipur in 2015, the 


27 (2004). Technical Assistance to India for preparing the Northeast Power 
Development Project. Ref. TAR: IND 38312. Asian Development Bank. 
December. 

28 (2004). Technical Assistance to India for Preparing North Eastern States 
Trade and Investment Creation Initiative. Ref. TAR: IND 37407. Asian 
Development Bank. October. 
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latter has been meeting up to 50% of the development expenses from 
its coffers. As the resources are limited, the Government of Manipur has 
relied on the IFIs and Foreign Direct Investments for loan financing. 
Against this backdrop, it becomes noticeably clear that the increased in- 
volvement of the IFIs in Manipur is not a coincidence. The signing of 
the Free Trade Agreements and the relaxation of the Foreign Direct In- 
vestment norms in India also facilitate such financings. It is an indication 
of the pattern of project financings as a result of conditional loans. The 
conditional loans will only lead to the imposition of more taxes and debt 
servicing by the people. 


Conclusion and Recommendations 


India’s liberalisation stepped up since 1991 has allowed penetra- 
tion by the monopoly financial capitalists from economically developed 
countries. The monopoly financial capitalists are organised into the In- 
ternational Financial Institutions such as the World Bank and ADB. They 
have identified extractive projects with development, resulting in an in- 
fusion of vast amounts of financial investments to promote extractions, 
trade, and commerce. These projects serve private corporate bodies, cro- 
ny political elites, and other market forces. All of them are playing cru- 
cial roles in India’s Act East Policy. The ADB road projects in Manipur 
are the fallout of the Act East Policy, a trend of the capitalist schema to 
maximise plunder and profit extraction. 

The ADB financed road projects are controversial because of the 
adverse social and environmental impacts. These include the facilitation 
for plunder and loot of indigenous people’s land, water, forest, and nat- 
ural resources. Complaints persist against the destructive consequences 
and lack of adequate compensation, rehabilitation, and alternative proj- 
ect course. The ADB and Government should be held accountable for 
the lack of proper Environmental Impact Assessment, Environmental 
Management Plan, and transparency and accountability. There are fears 
that the loans and financing by the IFIs will force Manipur into a vicious 
cycle of debt, conflict, and uncertain future. The debt burden will force 
Manipur to systematically transfer to the IFIs and MNCs the rights over 
land, water, oil and gas, forest, minerals, and other resources to unscru- 
pulous exploitation and destruction for mere loyalties and minimal taxes. 
This will lead to a severe blow to the indigenous rights. Those directly 
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affected by the unsustainable projects abetted with the IFIs financings 
have experienced many of these effects. 

The grievance redressal or remedial measures sought by the affected 
people are manifold. First, there should be no ADB financed projects 
without the free, prior, and informed consent of all the affected commu- 
nities. The multifaceted and long-term implications of the ADB and oth- 
er IFIs financing in Manipur need to be carefully studied in a participa- 
tory process before making decisions. The Government of Manipur and 
ADB should provide project information to the stakeholders and hold 
the accountability of the effects and impacts, both intended and unin- 
tended. Second, the Government should ensure proper rehabilitation and 
resettlement for the villagers affected by the Projects and uphold their 
inherent rights. Third, the Projects should stop causing further damag- 
es and desist from facilitating the corporatisation and expropriation of 
the indigenous people’s land and resources. There should be no forceful 
displacement of the people and the acquisition of the community land. 
Fourth, the ADB should strictly implement its Safeguard policy and en- 
sure its accountability in the Projects. Fifth, the IFIs and Governments 
should adhere to all the human rights-based development standards, es- 
pecially Article 11 of the International Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights (ICESCR), and the provisions of the UN Declaration 
on Indigenous Peoples Rights, 2007. 
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11 
East Asia Summit: A Reflection on 
Relevance and Implications in Manipur 


he East Asia Summit (EAS) 2019 was held at Bangkok (Thailand) 

from 2" to 4° November, at the side-lines of the 35" Summit of the 
Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN).! It was a Summit 
of the 18 regional leaders from the ten member states of the ASEAN — 
Brunei Darussalam, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos PDR, Malaysia, Myan- 
mar, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, and Vietnam— as well as 
Australia, China, Japan, India, New Zealand, South Korea, Russia, and 
the United States of America. India became a member of the EAS in 
December 2005. The Summit’s objective was for strategic dialogue and 
cooperation on political, security, and economic challenges facing the 
Indo-Pacific region. According to the Chairman of the Summit, the ASE- 
AN’s central role in the EAS is to ensure an open, transparent, strength- 
ened multilateralism and international order. The EAS focused on im- 
plementing activities and cooperation under the Manila Plan of Action to 
Advance the Phnom Penh Declaration on the EAS Development Initia- 
tive (2018-2022). The deliberations of the Summit are discussed below. 


Regional Economic Integration: The EAS stressed enhancing 
regional economic integration in East Asia and the Asia Pacific. It en- 
visaged taking forward the ASEAN economic community to ensure 
sustained growth of economies. The EAS highlighted the importance 
of bilateral, regional, and multilateral trade agreements consistent with 
the World Trade Organization (WTO) towards an open and liberalised 
economic order. It aimed at promoting regional economic integration 
and finalising Regional Comprehensive Economic Partnerships (RCEP) 
negotiations. The EAS leaders committed to keeping markets open and 
competitive through multilateral trading systems and enhancing regional 


1 The Author attended the Summit. 
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financial cooperation with the International Financial Institutions such as 
the World Bank, Asian Development Bank, etc. 


ASEAN Connectivity: The EAS underscored the importance of 
promoting infrastructure development in East Asia to facilitate trade, 
investment, and service competitiveness in the region. It emphasised to 
advance the implementation of a Master Plan on ASEAN Connectivity 
2025 in sustainable infrastructure, digital innovation, seamless logistics, 
and people mobility. The Summit also emphasised greater synergies 
amongst connectivity strategies in the region, such as the Trans-Asian 
Highway and Railway that passed through Manipur and the North East. 


Increased Security Cooperation & Counterterrorism: The EAS 
stressed the need for countries to join the efforts to prevent counterter- 
rorism and violent extremism. The Summit stressed the continuing ex- 
change of information on regional development cooperation initiatives 
and security policies to combat terrorism and extremism. The priority 
was stressed on building sustainable regional security. The EAS mem- 
bers agreed to do more to tackle returning foreign fighters, beef up cy- 
bersecurity, and ensure the safe and secure use, storage, and transport of 
nuclear and other radioactive materials. Acknowledging that all coun- 
tries have the right to nuclear energy for peaceful purposes, consistent 
with international law, the members encouraged all countries to build 
a robust domestic nuclear safety and security regime and conduct ex- 
ercises to prepare their communities for potential incidents involving 
radioactive materials. 


Energy & Climate Change: The EAS stressed improving energy 
access and affordability to address regional energy security and sustain- 
ability challenges. It recognised the importance of clean energy, renew- 
able energy, clean coal technology, energy efficiency, and efficient fossil 
fuels, etc. It emphasised the continued role of fossil fuels in the region. 
The focus on clean and renewable energy was envisaged to contribute to 
the region’s economic growth, energy security, and environment protec- 
tion. It addressed the potential impact of climate change on the region’s 
socio-economic development and people’s livelihood. Members insisted 
on strengthening the engagement of the ASEAN Committee on Disaster 
Management and responses. 
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Finalisation of RCEP and India’s Abstention: A major high- 
light of the EAS was the intense efforts to finalise the Regional Com- 
prehensive Economic Partnership (RCEP) negotiations. The RCEP was 
launched in November 2012 in Phnom Penh, Cambodia, as an initiative 
by the ASEAN to encourage trade among its member countries and six 
others. The ministers from the sixteen (16) Asia-Pacific countries attend- 
ing the EAS on 3 November failed to arrive at an agreement on creating 
the world’s largest free trade area. The RCEP will be the world’s larg- 
est economic bloc with a combined gross domestic product (GDP) of 
US$ 49.5 trillion, i.e., approximately 39% of the world’s GDP. Backed 
by China, the RCEP is seen as a rival to the Trans-Pacific Partnership 
(TPP) once led by the USA. The ministers of the countries started nego- 
tiating the RCEP in 2013, when talks for another major trade pact, the 
Trans-Pacific Partnership (TPP), were underway. Given China’s absence 
in the then USA led TPP, many considered the RCEP a way for Beijing 
to counter American influence in the region.? 

During the EAS, India announced the decision to abstain from the 
RCEP. It expressed an apprehension that its small businesses would be 
hit hard by heavy import of cheap Chinese goods. India under the RCEP 
would be required to remove 70% of tariffs on goods from China, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Japan. India already had a US$ 57 billion trade 
deficit with China.’ India’s key concern is its burgeoning trade deficit 
with China, US$ 21.8 billion with the ASEAN, US$ 12 billion with Ko- 
rea, US$ 9.6 billion with Australia, and US$ 8 billion with Japan, as of 
2019. Despite India’s Free Trade Agreements with the ASEAN countries 
and other East Asian countries like South Korea and Japan, the deficit 
occurred.* After seven years of negotiations, India’s decision to abstain 
from the RCEP stalled the RCEP deal at the EAS. Critiques interpret- 
ed that India’s withdrawal from the RCEP had contradicted its Act East 


2 (2019). ‘The world’s largest trade deal could be signed in 2020 — and the US 
isn’t in it.” CNBC. November 11. 
https://www.cnbc.com/2019/11/12/what-is-rcep-asia-pacific-trade-deal- 
slated-to-be-worlds-largest-fta.html 

3 (2019). ‘India decides not to join the world’s largest free trade agreement 
RCEP says can’t compromise core interests.” News 18. November 4. 

4 B. R. Deepak. (2019). ‘How China is reacting to India’s RCEP decision.’ 
Sunday Guardian. November 9. 
https://www.sundayguardianlive.com/opinion/china-reacting-indi- 
as-rcep-decision 
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Policy to improve economic and political ties with the ASEAN and East 
Asia.° With the border standoff between India and China turning violent 
in Ladakh since June 2020, India is unlikely to join RCEP soon. There’s 
no indication of India joining the RCEP as of December 2020. Finally, 
fifteen countries from the Asia-Pacific region signed the RCEP on 15" 
November 2020, without India, at the 15" East Asia Summit in Hanoi, 
Vietnam. The countries are China, Japan, South Korea, Australia and 
New Zealand, and the 10 member countries of the ASEAN. 

China has been eager to conclude the RCEP as soon as possible to 
counterbalance its economic slowdown due to the tariff trade war with 
the USA. China perceived the RCEP as the key step to achieving its 
Belt and Road Initiative, to develop infrastructure and trade across Asia, 
Europe, and Africa. Civil societies perceived the RCEP with concern, 
fearing that institutionalising the rights and monopoly of corporate bod- 
ies, including the corporations’ power to sue governments for depriving 
their commercial interest and profits, would have multifaceted negative 
impacts. 


South China Sea Contestations: The EAS was afflicted with con- 
troversies regarding the South China Sea. Tensions in the South and East 
China Seas have escalated in the past two years as Beijing clashed with 
Japan, the Philippines, and Vietnam over the waters that encompass vast 
oil and gas reserves, large fish stocks, and key global trade routes. The 
Summit reaffirmed the importance of maintaining and promoting peace, 
security, stability, safety, and freedom of navigation and overflight above 
the South China Sea, with claims and counterclaims. The EAS under- 
scored the importance of the full and effective implementation of the 
2002 Declaration on the Conduct of Parties in the South China Sea in 
its entirety. Some members of the EAS expressed concerns on the land 
reclamations and activities in the area, primarily by China. However, 
they affirmed the need to enhance mutual trust and confidence, exercise 
self-restraint in activities, avoid actions that may further complicate the 
situation, and pursue peaceful resolution of disputes under international 
law. The country representatives at the EAS emphasised on the impor- 
tance of non-militarisation and self-restraint in all activities by claimants 
and all other countries in the South China Sea. 


5 Manas Kakumanu. (2020). ‘India’s Act East Policy Post RCEP.’ 
Centre for Public Policy Research, India. January 22. 
https://cppr.blogspot.com/2020/01/indias-act-east-policy-post-rcep.html 
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Impacts of Free Trade and Regional Economic Integration 


1. Free Trade Agreements: 

The EAS and ASEAN promote a free trade regime rooted in a neo- 
liberal order. The Free Trade and Investment Agreements (FTAs) are 
commercial or investment agreements between two or more countries, 
aiming to open economies to investments and reduce barriers against im- 
ports on all products, including raw materials, manufactured goods and 
services. The FTAs are treaties that regulate the tariffs, taxes, and duties 
among countries to allow unhindered access to their markets.' These 
FTAs came into force in the late 1960s, before growing exponentially in 
the early 2000s as the World Trade Organisation (WTO) negotiations at 
the Doha Round came to a standstill. The FTAs expanded liberalisation, 
deregulation, and privatisation, in favour of the wealthy industrialised 
countries. The WTO covers almost all countries while the FTA covers 
two or more countries, such as a bilateral FTA between two governments 
or a regional agreement. The FTAs also cover a more profound and 
broader range of issues beyond trade — covering investment issues, intel- 
lectual property rights, and services — the issues that remain contentious 
in the WTO. The FTAs are being used by the monopoly capitalists as a 
new instrument to advance their agenda beyond what were achievable in 
a multilateral trade regime such as the WTO. 


2. Regional Economic Integration: 

One of the most important developments in the world trade system 
in the 1990s has been the emergence of regional cooperation, promoted 
to enhance economic development and provide economic security within 
the regions. The Southern Growth Triangle, also known as SIJORI (Sin- 
gapore, Johore state of Malaysia, and Riau Province of Indonesia), was 
formed in 1989. It attracted US$ 10 billion in private sector investments 
during its first five years. Singapore has provided capital and technology 
for Malaysia’s developments to support the SIJORI while utilising re- 
sources from Kalimantan, Sabah, and Sarawak in the Borneo islands of 
Indonesia and Malaysia. Such regional economic cooperation typically 
groups remote regions of the countries to exploit complementary assets 
within the groupings. The Tumen Delta Triangle integrates the capital 
and technology of Japan and South Korea with the natural resources of 
Russia and North Korea and the labour and agricultural resources of Chi- 
na. 
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The Trans-Pacific Partnership Agreement (TPPA) is a mega-FTA 
led by the USA encompassing 11 other countries across the Asia Pacific 
and Latin America.° In addition to the existing members, other countries 
such as Philippines, Indonesia, South Korea, and Taiwan have expressed 
interest in joining the negotiations. This trade deal represents 40% of 
the global GDP or 25.5% of the world’s total trade volume. The TPPA 
negotiations were completed in October 2015 and signed in February 
2016.’ The Chinese-led RCEP remains under negotiation among all the 
10 ASEAN member countries and six of its major trading partners. It had 
a target completion date in 2017. China is pursuing the RCEP as a coun- 
terweight to the USA’s economic offensive. More and more prospective 
TPPA members are joining the China-led RCEP due to USA influence 
in Asia and China’s growing importance in the region. The two regional 
cooperation agreements envisaged reinforcement of a neoliberal order 
rooted in open and free trade, corporatisation, and privatisation of ser- 
vices. 


3. FTAs Operation and Projects 

The FTAs can force local industries to open for competition with 
new markets and investments. The FTAs can expose a country to the 
degradation of natural resources, loss of traditional livelihoods, and un- 
employment. Powerful corporate bodies can exert massive influences on 
the governments to sign FTAs with weaker economies to expand their 
market, such as the Japanese companies gaining market access from 
the India-Japan FTA. Japan and India have signed a bilateral free trade 
agreement that would abolish duties on more than 90 % trade, like Ja- 
pan’s export to India for ten years in 2011. The deal allows the Japanese 
companies to control stakes in the Indian entities and set up franchises.® 
Since the FTA signing, the Japanese Foreign Direct Investment has in- 
creased exponentially in the North East (India), in sectors like energy, 
infrastructure, road building, and agri-business. 


6 Japan, Australia, Peru, Malaysia, Vietnam, New Zealand, Chile, Singapore, 
Canada, Mexico, and Brunei. 

7 (2016). ‘Primer on Regional Comprehensive Economic Partnerships (RCEP) 
and the Transpacific Partnership (TPP).’ [bon International. 
https://peopleoverprofit.online/wp-content/uploads/2016/10/POP-PRIM- 
ER-ENGLISH-PAGES. pdf 

8 (2011). ‘Japan, India sign free trade agreement.’ DW. February 16. 
https://www.dw.com/en/japan-india-sign-free-trade-agreement/a-6440336 
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The Framework Agreement on Comprehensive Economic Cooper- 
ation between the ASEAN and India was signed in October 2003. The 
ASEAN-India Trade in Goods Agreement was signed and entered into 
force on 1 January 2010. Both sides agreed to open their respective mar- 
kets by progressively reducing and eliminating duties on 76.4% cover- 
age of good. The ASEAN-India Trade in Services Agreement was signed 
in November 2014. The ASEAN-India Investment Agreement was also 
signed in November 2014, stipulating investment protection to ensure 
fair and equitable treatment for investors, non-discriminatory treatment 
in expropriation, etc.? Economic cooperation activities under the AIFTA 
are now being undertaken in agriculture, forestry services, mining and 
energy, transport and infrastructure, manufacturing, human resource de- 
velopment, etc. It subsequently leads to several ASEAN members in- 
vesting in the North East in forestry, agribusiness, energy, etc. 


4. Main Projects under FTA 

The FTAs like the India—Japan FTA, India-ASEAN and regional 
cooperation agreements like the RCEP, TPP, etc. are designed to fa- 
cilitate greater corporate access to natural resources and cheap labour 
from the underdeveloped economies. These entail further depression of 
the workers’ wages as countries struggle to invite foreign investors by 
making the business environment more attractive to corporations while 
negating workers’ rights. With the overall aim to attract greater foreign 
investments, Governments are negotiating investment treaties with other 
countries while promising favourable treatment to investors. This feature 
of the FTAs effectively leads to a race to the bottom for public regulation 
wherein weaker economies are essentially forced to relax their right to 
regulate corporate actions and encourage more investments. Once these 
FTAs are in place, labour, environmental, and even foreign land own- 
ership provisions, among other regulatory measures, are required to be 
amended to give way to corporate profit and control. Moreover, the stan- 
dards of the FTAs, including the RCEP and TPP, allow corporations to 
acquire foreign land, leading to an increase in land grabbing incidences 
in the host developing countries. 

With these regional FTAs in place, corporations can freely acquire 
the indigenous peoples’ resource-rich lands, as it is evident in the North 
East. The FTAs allow global firms to access and direct investments in 
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mining, oil drilling, agribusiness, manufacturing, and infrastructure sec- 
tors. Several multinational oil companies interested in mining, energy, 
water, and agribusiness have reached Manipur and across the North East 
due to the FTAs with the ASEAN countries and the East Asian countries 
like Japan and South Korea. 


5. Impacts of FTA on the Host Territories 

As the EAS has espoused, the ASEAN countries provide a vibrant 
testament to the broader implications of pursuing free trade agreements. 
The EAS’s insistence on free trade agreement fosters a liberal develop- 
ment model. This model facilitates monopoly finance capitalists, leading 
to the MNCs’ direct involvement in occupying land, water, and miner- 
als for commercial exploitation. It opens the economy and resources of 
the indigenous peoples and other marginalised communities in Asia. In 
this context, the collaboration of the monopoly finance capitalists and 
governments is a phenomenon. The International Financial Institutions 
(IFIs) and other corporate bodies enjoy a considerable amount of upper 
hand designing the dominated countries’ polity and economy. Selected 
cases of FTA in selected countries is summarized below: 


Bhutan: 

Bhutan’s major trading and investment mostly come from India. The 
trade between the two countries is governed by the India-Bhutan Trade 
and Transit Agreement 1972, renewed in November 2016 but operative 
from 29" July 2017. The Agreement established a free-trade regime be- 
tween the two countries. India’s Foreign Direct Investment in Bhutan 
significantly focused on building hydroelectric and road projects, etc. In- 
dia has constructed three Hydroelectric Projects (HEPs) in Bhutan, such 
as the 336 MW Chukha HEP, 60 MW Kurichhu HEP, and 1020 MW 
Tala HEP, which exported surplus power to India. In 2017, the total bi- 
lateral trade between the two countries stood at Rs. 8,560 crores. In this, 
the total import was Rs. 5,398 crores (80.5% of Bhutan’s total imports) 
while the export was Rs. 3,162 crores, including electricity (84.77% of 
Bhutan’s total exports).'° The ongoing cooperation between India and 
Bhutan in the Hydropower sector is covered under the Agreement on 
Cooperation in Hydropower (2006) and an additional Protocol signed 
in March 2009. Under this Protocol, India’s Government has agreed to 


10 https://www.mea.gov.in/Portal/ForeignRelation/Country_brief_Bhutan_De- 
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assist Bhutan in developing a minimum of 10,000 MW of hydropower. 
India is currently helping to construct the 1200 MW Punatsangchhu-l, 
1020 MW Punatsangchhu II, and 720 MW Mangdechhu. In April 2014, 
an Inter-Governmental Agreement was signed between India and Bhutan 
to develop four more HEPs, i.e., the 600 MW Kholongchhu, 180 MW 
Bunakha, 570 MW Wangchhu and 770 MW Chamkharchhu under a joint 
venture model. 


Cambodia: 

Cambodia is a founding member of the ASEAN and one of the 
weaker economies in the regional formation. Cambodia is negotiating 
FTAs with China, South Korea, and Russia. It is conducting feasibility 
and impact studies of FTAs with India, the United Kingdom, and Japan. 
Its incentives to investors include 100% foreign ownership of compa- 
nies, corporate tax holidays of up to eight years, a 20% corporate tax rate 
after the incentive period ends, duty-free import of capital goods, and 
no capital repatriation restrictions. Cambodia has created Special Eco- 
nomic Zones (SEZs) to facilitate investment, providing companies with 
land, infrastructure, and other services to enable business establishment 
and operation. Cambodia has more than 13 SEZs.'! According to the 
National Bank of Cambodia’s Macroeconomic & Banking Progress Re- 
port 2019 and 2020 Outlook, Cambodia has attracted US$ 3.588 billion 
in Foreign Direct Investment in 2019. The main investing countries are 
China, Japan, the USA, Netherlands, and other ASEAN countries. Chi- 
nese investors accounted for half of the investments.'? The focus is on 
the textiles, infrastructures, industry, agriculture, etc. The Phnom Penh to 
Siem Reap Railway is extended to the Vietnamese border using Chinese 
funding as part of the Belt and Road Initiative. 

In Cambodia, the Lower Sesan dam built by the Vietnamese com- 
panies, with financing from the IFC of the World Bank through finan- 
cial intermediaries, has affected fisheries in the Tonle Sap freshwater 
lake. According to the Mekong River Commission report, hydropower 
project in the Mekong river basin has destroyed the fragile ecosystem 
and affected the fisheries, livelihood, and cultures of the communities in 
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Tonle Sap. Lower Sesan 2 has harmed the Mekong River’s fish stocks 
and damaged indigenous communities’ food security. There are also 
complaints that the land grabs by Chinese sugarcane companies have 
violated livelihoods and the environment. Tens of thousands of people 
have been affected by land grabs in the province of Preah Vihear. In 
2011, Economic Land Concessions (ELCs) were granted to a Chinese 
company, the Hengfu Group Sugar Industry. The company is occupying 
more than 40,000 hectares. While companies produce sugar for export, 
those are at the cost of rice fields, forests, pasture lands, and streams. The 
affected communities in Preah Vihear called for the cancellation of the 
concessions and restoration of their land.'’ Cambodia’s external public 
debt, including arrears, amounted to US$ 7.0 billion at the end of 2018, 
which stands around 28.6 % of the country’s GDP."* 


Laos: 

Free trades in the ASEAN show that the more developed economies 
in the regional grouping such as Thailand and Vietnam are gradually 
taking over the weaker economies of the countries such as Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Myanmar, etc. Laos is often referred to as the Battery of Southeast 
Asia due to its projected hydropower potentials in the Mekong river and 
its tributaries. As of January 2019, Laos has licensed 409 Vietnamese 
projects, with an investment of US$ 4.1 billion, making Vietnam the 
third-largest foreign investor in the neighbouring nation, after China 
and Thailand.'* Thailand focuses on investing in hydropower and infra- 
structure projects in Laos. Companies from Thailand have built several 
dams such as the Xayaburi, Daugahong, Pak Bang, and Pak Lay dams. 
These dams had trans boundary impacts in terms of the shortage of wa- 
ter, thereby, affecting livelihood in Thailand’s downstream areas. The 
Pak Mun dam in Thailand and the Nam Theun dam in Laos had adverse 
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impacts on the indigenous communities. The hydropower projects are 
indirectly supported by the International Financial Institutions such as 
the ADB, World Bank, and JICA through funding transmission lines, 
roads, etc. There is substantial involvement of the FDI in all these. The 
US$ 1.2 billion Xe-Pian Xe-Namnoy dam located on the Xe Kong River 
in Laos was built by Korean companies with Thai and Japanese invest- 
ments. It collapsed on 23" July 2018, causing floods in the downstream 
areas, killing 49 people. The South Korean government, alongside the 
SK Engineering & Construction and other companies responsible for 
this catastrophe, remained unaccountable, and investigation results have 
not been released to the public.'° China, as the top investor in Laos, has 
substantially increased its investment in the country under its Belt and 
Road Initiative. It is investing in the Namtha dam, Golden Triangle Spe- 
cial Economic Zone (SEZ), a high-speed railway from the Chinese bor- 
der to Vientiane, 460 km Vientiane-Boten Expressway, etc.'’ The exter- 
nal debt of Laos has increased to US$ 9,761 million in 2018 from US$ 
8,561 million in 2017.'8 


Myanmar: 

In Myanmar, the ASEAN Free Trade Area (AFTA) was established 
in 1998 to eliminate tariffs for all tariff lines by 2018. It has signed sev- 
eral FTAs with China, Hong Kong, Japan, Korea, India, Australia, and 
New Zealand. These have paved the way for the increasing role of For- 
eign Direct Investment, affecting the people’s livelihood. First, Myan- 
mar signed a border trade agreement with India on 21* January 1994, 
which became operational on 12" April 1995. It was followed by the 
penetration of India’s Act East Policy. This policy includes building a 
Trilateral International Highway passing through Tamu and Mandalay 
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stretching to Mae Sot in Thailand. India’s energy and oil companies, 
such as the National Hydroelectric Power Corporation and Oil and Nat- 
ural Gas Corporation are involved in building dams, oil and gas explora- 
tion, and the Kaladan Multi-modal transit project. These projects intend 
to serve India’s interest in keeping Myanmar as the gateway to South 
East Asia and influencing Myanmar to support India’s policy to suppress 
the insurgency in the North East (India). Second, China also invests in 
the construction of the China-Myanmar economic corridor road project 
stretching from Yunnan (China) to Myanmar’s Mandalay, Yangon, and 
Kyaukpyu Special Economic Zone. These projects serve as the flagship 
projects of China’s Belt and Road Initiative.!? In January 2020, Myanmar 
and China signed 33 memorandums of understanding to develop rail- 
ways, industrial and power projects and dams, trade, investment, and hu- 
man resources.*° Third, Thailand has massive investments in Myanmar. 
The Ban Chaung coal mine, financed by Thai companies, has affected 
at least 16,000 Karen people from 22 villages due to pollution of water 
sources and destruction of agricultural land by fires. Fourth, Japan is an- 
other country with substantial investment. The Special Economic Zone 
(SEZ) in Thilawa has been developed in a phased manner under Myan- 
mar-Japan Thilawa Development Ltd., a public-private partnership joint 
venture primarily supported by Japan. Ninety-four companies from 17 
countries have decided to invest, and 48 companies were operating as of 
July 2018.7! Many accused the Dawei Special Economic Zone of causing 
grave human rights violations, including forced evictions (10,353 acres 
areas of land), lack of transparency, land-related conflicts, and brutal 
suppression of protests.” 
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Vietnam: 

In 2019, Vietnam joined the Comprehensive and Progressive 
Agreement for Trans-Pacific Partnership (CPTPP) and the European 
Union-Vietnam Free Trade Agreement (EVFTA), paving the way to an 
increased FDI inflow.”* Data from the Foreign Investment Agency indi- 
cates that the FDI in Vietnam in 2019 has reached US$ 38.2 billion. In 
2019, South Korea was the top investor in Vietnam, investing US$ 7.9 
billion, followed by Hong Kong, investing US$ 7.8 billion. The IFIs’ 
involvement in Vietnam is controversial because of social and environ- 
mental impacts. The International Financial Corporation (IFC) owns a 
large stake in Vietinbank. This bank invests in hydropower dams, in- 
cluding the controversial Son La project that has displaced more than 
91,000 people without compensation and rehabilitation. The Vietinbank 
has lent billions of dollars to Son La’s owner, the Electricity of Vietnam, 
which also has a stake in the highly controversial Lower Sesan 2 dam 
in Cambodia. The Lower Sesan 2 harms the Mekong river’s fish stocks 
and damages food security. The Vinacomin (Vietnam National Coal and 
Mineral Industries Group) that received Vietinbank funding owns baux- 
ite mines that pollute and decimate large swathes of its pristine Central 
Highlands. Besides, the Vieitinbank finances the controversial 6,224 
MW Vinh Tan hydroelectric project that has evicted many. 


Nepal: 

Nepal has ratified the South Asian Free Trade Area agreement ad- 
opted at the 12" Summit of the South Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperation, held in January 2004. The members have pledged to cut 
tariff rates on a product-by-product basis. Nepal has signed bilateral 
trade treaties with seventeen countries, including the USA, United King- 
dom, Yugoslavia, India, Russia, and South Korea. Nepal had signed a 
trade treaty with India in 1996, amended in 2009. Under this treaty, India 
enjoys a unilateral duty-free trade regime in Nepal, which accounted for 
more than 60 % of Nepal’s total trade for 2016 and 2017. Following Ne- 
pal’s entry into the WTO in 2004, the FDI inflow dominates the energy 
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sector. It is an important sector where India plays a crucial role. India 
has invested in the construction of the Sarada barrage, Tanakpur barrage, 
and Pancheshwar Dam. India and Nepal have agreed to undertake the 
SaptaKosi High, Kamla, and Bagmati dam projects in Nepal.” In Octo- 
ber, 2019, Nepal and China signed 18 memorandums of understanding 
to strengthen China’s investment in infrastructure projects, agriculture, 
trade, etc.*° China is preparing to fund the Trans-Himalayan Multi-di- 
mensional Connectivity Network to connect with Nepal. 

Japan has been investing in energy projects, especially in hydro- 
electric projects. The 140 MW Tanahu hydropower project will be co-fi- 
nanced by the Japan International Cooperation Agency (JICA), Asian 
Development Bank (ADB), and European Investment Bank.?’ The Up- 
per Trishuli-1 Hydropower Project is co-financed by the JICA, Asian 
Infrastructure Investment Bank (AIIB) with the support of the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation (IFC), and the ADB.** The cumulative im- 
pacts of hydropower projects, transmission and distribution lines, and 
the associated road projects in the fragile Himalayan landscape and the 
indigenous peoples have not been assessed. The 7.9 magnitude earth- 
quake of April 2015 that rocked Nepal with a devastating impact has 
raised further questions about the safety and feasibility of large hydro- 
power dams.” Overall, the enormous infusion of the FDIs, mostly as 
loans, renders Nepal into one of the most indebted countries or least 
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developed countries.*° Nepal’s public debt increased from US$ 6,571 in 
2017 to US$ 8,766 in 2018, i.e., 30.2% of Nepal’s GDP.*! 


Philippines: 

The Philippines has free trade agreements with China, India, Japan, 
South Korea, Australia, and New Zealand.*? In 2010, the USA based 
Chevron entered into a joint venture with the APC Group Inc., a subsidi- 
ary of SM Group, and Guidance Management Corp., to explore, develop 
and operate the Kalinga geothermal project covering 25,682 hectares in 
the North Philippines. The APC invested US$ 300 million to set up a 100 
MW geothermal plant. In the Cordillera region, the mining of minerals 
has been controversial. Mining companies, including the Philex Min- 
ing Corp, Lepanto Mines, Benguet Corporation, are involved in mining 
copper, silver, and gold. Multinational companies such as Philip Morris 
has taken control of tobacco farming in the Illocos region, leading to 
exploitation. In 2016, the Philippines and the EFTA members — Iceland, 
Liechtenstein, Norway, and Switzerland — signed a free trade agreement. 
As a result, the FDI from developed countries could target extractive 
industries, fishery, agri-business, and energy projects. Significant invest- 
ments are recorded from Australia, Canada, the USA, and Japan in the 
mining, energy, oil and gas, agribusiness, etc. with myriad controversies. 
China is increasing its investment in the country. 

In 2018, the Philippines introduced the Build, Build, Build vision to 
attract Foreign Direct Investment. At least nine dams were planned over 
the Chico River system in the Cordilleras in North Luzon. The Depart- 
ment of Energy issued fast track approval of renewable energies, primar- 
ily hydel projects. The developer SN Aboitiz Power-Ifugao is preparing 
to construct a 390 MW Alimit hydropower project in the Cordillera. 
This will affect the Aguinaldo, Lagawe, Lamut, and Mayoyao commu- 
nities. Geothermal energy development is another focus of the corporate 
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bodies to exploit the hot springs in the Cordillera. The FDI through the 
Japan International Cooperation Agency to control the Maynilad Water 
Service became controversial as it could not provide adequate water to 
the residents of the West Metro Manila. In the Mandaluyong, residents 
of the Barangka Drive and Barangka Ibaba complained that they had 
no water for weeks. Another concern is the hike of water tariffs by the 
company. When the Maynilad could not earn enough profit, it sued the 
Philippines’ government to recover its losses*? and sought arbitration 
by the International Chamber of Commerce in Singapore. In September 
2017, the three-member arbitral panel decided in favor of Maynilad. The 
Philippines government had considered filing a criminal case against 
the company,** an instance that suggest the failure of the PPP model in 
the country. Philippines’ External Debt has reached US$ 81.4 billion by 
March 2020.*° 


North East (India): 

Following India’s entering into FTA with the ASEAN and other de- 
veloped countries, there has been increasing FDI inflow in the North 
East in various sectors such as energy, water, extractive industries, agri- 
business, roadways, railways, etc. There are investments by multina- 
tional oil and mining companies such as the Canada based Canaro Oils, 
Netherland based Jubilant Oil and Gas Private Limited, France based 
Geopetrol, India’s Oil and Natural Gas Corporation Limited, Oil India 
Limited, and France’s Lafarge. Companies from ASEAN countries like 
Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, and Japan are also investing heavily. 
Japan is one of the most prominent investors financing dam building, 
road infrastructure, agribusiness, water, and sanitation projects. First, in 
Arunachal Pradesh, the Canoro has signed a production sharing contract 
with the Government of India for extracting oil blocks. Second, in Ma- 
nipur, Jubilant Energy Private Limited, based in Holland, was granted 
the license for oil exploration and drilling works. The NHPC has been 
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supported by the Deutsche Bank of Germany, Japan International Co- 
operation Agency (JICA), and Export Development Canada. Third, in 
Meghalaya, the ADB, European Investment Bank, the World Bank’s 
IFC, and Deutsche Investitions-und Entwicklungsgesellschaft of Ger- 
many co-financed limestone mining operations with the Lafarge Group 
of France and Cementos Molins of Spain. The Lafarge Surma Cement 
Project, managed by Lafarge, received a loan of US$ 45 million from the 
IFC in 2003.*° In January 2014, the indigenous Khasi people, affected 
by the project compliant with the IFC’s Compliance Advisor Ombuds- 
man against the violation of their land rights. Fourth, in Mizoram, six 
companies, including France’s Geopetrol International Inc, Ukraine’s 
Naftogaz, and Cyprus’ Suntera Resources Ltd., were awarded in 2007 to 
explore two on-land oil blocks spreading over an area of 5,922 sq km.*’ 
Malaysia’s Ecofirst Company has secured 10,000 hectares of land for 
oil palm plantation.** Fifth, in Nagaland, the South Korean Company 
KOGAS is preparing to invest in oil and gas exploration since 2017.° 
The Petroleum Authority of Thailand is preparing to invest in the oil and 
gas in Nagaland. Sixth, in Sikkim, the 1200 MW Teesta-HI Hydroelec- 
tric power project is financed by the International Financial Corporation 
(IFC). The project has caused environmental impacts in the Chumthang 
region.*° Singapore’s Asian Genco are also involved in building large 
dams.*! Seventh, in Tripura, the UK based Vedanta is investing in drilling 
oil and gas. The FDIs from the developed countries are expected to grow 
further with the implementation of the Act East Policy. 
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6. Critiques of Civil Society Organisations to EAS & FTAs 

While the 14" East Asia Summit was in progress, participants from 
the civil society organisations and people’s movements in the Asia Pacif- 
ic gathered in Bangkok (Thailand) on 1‘ and 2" November 2019. They 
discussed the potential impacts of the RCEP agreement across the Asia 
Pacific region. 

The gathering noted the following points: 

* The EAS purportedly to be “open, inclusive, transparent, and 
outward-looking” was centred only on the member countries’ strategic 
interests and corporate bodies. The EAS discounted the people on the 
ground and excluded them in concluding major decisions affecting their 
way of life. The host government has adopted stringent measures to deny 
civil society space. It explained the undemocratic decision-making pro- 
cesses of the EAS and free trade negotiations. 

* The RCEP will damage the provisions on investment, intellectual 
property, e-commerce, and services and serve the interest of corporate 
investment. Once the RCEP comes into force, it will destroy the agri- 
cultural sectors of the ASEAN countries. Corporate plunder and loot of 
lands and resources will affect many peoples in the Asia Pacific region. 

* Under the FTA terms, powerful corporations intervene in the host 
countries’ existing social and environmental protection policies. They 
can file cases in Inter State Dispute Settlement (ISDS) courts against 
a host government to recover corporate profit lost. The civil societies, 
therefore, called to junk the RCEP. 

* The RCEP will push for policies favouring privatisation of ser- 
vices, corporate control over land, resources, products, and labour (in- 
cluding women). It will push for a labour policy favouring low wages, 
high production targets, longer work hours, contractual work, and pre- 
carious work for workers. The RCEP will establish high standards for 
a patent examination that would favour the monopoly pharmaceutical 
industries. 

* The intensification of corporate expansionism has complicated 
and deepened militarisation. It has added to the pressures on the peoples’ 
land and lives. The indigenous peoples will be displaced and marginal- 
ised. For instance, the Karen people in Myanmar have been dependent 
on the forest since time immemorial. They are now being branded illegal 
and forcibly evicted after classifying their forest as ‘reserved.’ 

* There is a correlation of corporate expansionism, militarisation, 
repression, and the attack on human rights defenders. The indigenous 
peoples’ human rights defenders in the ASEAN countries face 
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criminalisation, harassment, intimidation, killing, and enforced disap- 
pearance. For instance, In the Philippines, on 2"4 March 2018, the indig- 
enous rights activist Ricardo Mayumi from Tinoc (Ifugao) was murdered 
in Kiangan town (Philippines). In early 2018, trumped-up charges were 
filed against seven indigenous leaders of the Cordillera. In Meghalaya 
(India), Ms. Agnes Kharshing was attacked for her resistance to min- 
ing and corruption. In West Papua, indigenous people striving to protect 
their land were subjected to merciless killings and torture. 

* The ASEAN Outlook on the Indo-Pacific (AOIP) has no specif- 
ic articulations on how the mechanism can promote regional peace and 
stability during festering human rights and climate crises. While corpo- 
rations continued extracting profit and position themselves in the glob- 
al roster of economic frontrunners, landlessness and hunger have been 
more apparent among farmers and indigenous peoples. 

* While China and the US seek to dictate their interests and domina- 
tion on account of political and economic interests in the region, includ- 
ing the South China Sea, East Asia leaders must uphold the law of com- 
mons and sovereignty of the countries involved in territorial disputes. 
They must commit to building a people-centred regional cooperation 
and integration architecture in the EAS region. They must rethink their 
approach and put human rights at the centre of their discussions towards 
a genuine change for the people anchored on their needs and capacity. 

Overall, the Free Trade Agreements have exposed the weaker coun- 
tries’ land and economy and are subjected to the companies’ exploitation 
and plunder from the dominant economies. Due to the FTAs, economi- 
cally dominant countries like Vietnam, Thailand, etc. are proactive along 
with companies from China, Japan, and South Korea to target the land 
and resources of Myanmar, Laos, Cambodia, etc. The pursuance of the 
FTA and regional agreements in the ASEAN countries have violated in- 
digenous rights, civil and political liberties, taken over the marginalised 
communities’ land and resources, violated the worker’s rights, and inten- 
sified militarisation. 

Conclusions 


The East Asian Summit strengthens the neoliberal policy. During 
the EAS, the Koreans, Japanese, Chinese, Indian, and Australian gov- 
ernment representatives pursued their economic interests, targeting the 
indigenous peoples’ land and territories. The EAS talked of regional co- 
operation on peace and security, but it remains a question if it would 
work to achieve it. The neoliberal policy is benefitting the MNCs and 
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IFIs from the dominant economies in the EAS. Free trade will help mul- 
tinational companies while pushing many into more profound margin- 
alisation and pauperisation. Questions persist if the EAS will address 
the conflicts and violations neoliberal exploitations, underdevelopment, 
militarisation, and repression. 

India’s Act East Policy is carried out within the framework of the 
neoliberal policy. As India pursues with Free Trade Agreements and the 
relaxation of the FDI norms, Manipur and the North East has witnessed 
exponential financing from the dominant countries like Japan and the 
IFIs such as the World Bank, Asian Development Bank, etc. Companies 
from the developed countries are granted licenses to mine minerals, drill 
oil and gas, build dams, and destroy forests to pursue agri-business like 
palm oil and jatropha. They are also financing road projects, high voltage 
transmission lines and the Trans Asian railway, etc. to facilitate expropri- 
ation. The lands, resources, and peoples are exposed to unregulated and 
unaccountable exploitation by FDI investments. The policy intensifies 
the cycle of conflict, militarisation, and human rights violations in the 
region. 

The peoples’ forum on East Asia Summit 2019 in Bangkok raised 
concerns about the adverse impacts of the geopolitical contestation 
among the major powers, associated militarism, and devastating im- 
pacts. The adverse impacts of a free and liberalised trading system in 
Asia, primarily in the ASEAN countries, need careful study, especially 
in Manipur and the North East. This is more pertinent as India publicly 
acknowledged the country’s mounting trade deficits due to the FTA with 
the ASEAN and other major economies in the regional economic forums 
like the RCEP.” The geopolitical dynamics and factors that complicated 
the exploitation of the peoples’ land and natural resources and militarism 
in the East Asia Summit region need careful assessment. Recognising 
the indigenous peoples’ development priorities and recognising their 
self-determined rights over their land and resources is essential for sus- 
tainable development. 


42 Kundan Pandey. (2019). ‘India failed to benefit from free trade agreements 
with Asean: Report.’ Down to Earth. November 13. 
https://www.downtoearth.org.in/news/economy/india-failed-to-benefit- 
from-free-trade-agreements-with-asean-report-67740 
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12 
Conclusion 


Manipur’s development trajectory ever since its controversial merger 
with India in October 1949 has been within the neoliberal development 
framework. After 1991, the agenda of Liberalisation, Privatisation, and 
Globalisation has contributed to the formulation of the Look East Policy 
(LEP) with a particular focus on the North East. India’s Government re- 
christened the LEP as the Act East Policy (AEP) during the 25" Summit 
of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations held in Myanmar in 2014. 
The AEP is a policy to consolidate India’s economic and political influ- 
ences in the South East Asian countries and beyond. This policy became 
a turning point for Manipur. It exposes Manipur to an unprecedented 
scale of rapid and broader penetration by the financial imperialists and 
monopolists in the guise of loans, credits, investments, and construction 
projects, targeting its land, resources, and people. They called it devel- 
opment. 

How does this development model operate? Whose interest does 
it serve better? AEP is a collaboration mechanism. The Government of 
India collaborates with the International Financial Institutions and mul- 
tinational companies. They together drafted visions and programmes for 
extractive and energy projects, mining, oil explorations, dam building, 
infrastructure projects like roadways, railways, agribusiness, etc. to be 
executed by profit mongering corporate bodies. To defend this interest, 
India’s Government has either amended existing laws or adopted new 
rules to create an enabling environment for corporate entities to pursue 
their commercial interest and profiting. It interplayed with India’s Free 
Trade Agreements with the ASEAN and East Asian countries and the 
subsequent relaxation of Foreign Direct Investment (FDI) norms, the 
latest being in 2017. 

In other words, the AEP encourages the corporatisation and priva- 
tisation of various key economic and service sectors such as the power 
and water supplies, urban amenities provisions, etc. The policies’ pub- 
lic supports are mobilised through discreet channels of propaganda, 
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misinformation, bribery, and divisive tactics, all in the pretext of pro- 
moting economic development. The overall result is the monopolisation 
of indigenous peoples’ lands, resources, and labour by the IFIs, MNCs, 
and their local agents. These are enforced by violating the indigenous 
peoples’ rights to self-determination. It leads to the destruction of the 
environment and ecology, exploitation, casualty of labours, displace- 
ment, and impoverishment. With the increased establishment of Special 
Economic Zones, corporate bodies are targeting the North East people 
for the exploitation of cheap labour. Another dimension of adding to the 
financial burden is the development loans from the international mul- 
tilateral and bilateral banks. The loans carry the weight of obligatory 
interest payments with conditionalities to open the economies to free 
trade and privatisation of services. The interest payment suggests debt 
servicing to the financial institutions at the cost of allocating funds for 
social service sectors such as education, health, and social protection 
schemes. It merely facilitates the privatisation and corporatisation at the 
expense of the people and the environment. 

What are the responses of people? Many are alarmed by the dev- 
astating impacts on the environment, ecology, livelihood, lack of trans- 
parency and accountability, violation of rights, bribery, and corruption. 
People are critical of the hydropower projects, mining, agribusiness, 
trans-Asian roadways and railways, and other extractive projects aggres- 
sively pursued in the region. There are organised efforts to spread aware- 
ness and raise collective resistance to aggressive tactics of plundering 
and looting in the name of development. Communities demanded rec- 
ognition of the indigenous rights over their land and resources. Affected 
peoples protested immediate grievances caused by the projects and inad- 
equate compensation and rehabilitation. In Manipur, people demanded 
the Government to withdraw all licenses granted to the oil companies 
without their consent. Stiff protests by the Tangkhul Katamnao Saklong 
and Tangkhul Naga Long delayed the survey using machinery for chro- 
mite mining in the Ukhrul district. Consistent and vehement objections 
in the Tamenglong, Churachandpur, Imphal West Districts, etc. led to the 
delays in survey work for oil exploration. The cement factory at Hund- 
ung village was closed because of protests. People demanded recogni- 
tion of their self-determined development and their right to free prior 
informed consent before signing an MoU for the extractive industries, 
pursued in their land exclusively. 
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Promote Sustainable and Renewable energy: 

The world is making efforts to promote sustainable and alternative 
energies to mitigate the global climate crisis. The consideration of alter- 
native energy is crucial to minimise social, environmental, cultural, and 
biodiversity catastrophes created by the capitalist onslaughts. Research- 
es have confirmed that the present development model, including a focus 
on hydropower as energy sources, extensive mining in the forest, and 
biodiversity-rich areas, has intensified climate crisis besides its adverse 
social and environmental impacts. Mega dams are proven to be creating 
a large quantum of Green House Gases. Against the backdrop, Manipur 
needs to invest in alternative renewable energy to supply its needs. Em- 
phasis is needed for adopting an alternative development model rooted 
in and sensitive to local aspirations, needs, and sustainability. For in- 
stance, the colossal amount envisaged for investment in large hydropow- 
er projects should be invested in cleaner energy solutions to minimise 
negative impacts on the people and environment and promote livelihood. 

Energy generation from renewable energy should be based on the 
peoples’ energy needs and not for the corporates’ destructive and in- 
satiable profit interests. Oil India Limited and Jubilant Energy should 
withdraw survey plans in collaboration with the Asian Oilfields, Alpha- 
geo, and other companies. The Government of India should cancel the 
Petroleum Exploration Licenses granted to the Jubilant Oil and Gas Pri- 
vate Limited and Oil India Limited for Manipur’s oil blocks. The Mani- 
pur Hydroelectric Power Policy, 2012, North East Hydrocarbon Vision 
2030, and other policies that facilitate the corporatisation, privatisation, 
and destruction of the peoples’ land, resources, and livelihood, should 
be repealed. To address the multifaceted grievances caused by the hy- 
droelectric projects, the Government must rescind all plans to build hy- 
dropower projects, decommission failed dams, and revoke all the MoUs 
signed for building big dams and mining in Manipur. The initiatives by 
the communities to rely on solar energy need to be supported and sub- 
sidised. These initiatives are less expensive and more environmental 
friendly than the power generated from hydropower. Micro hydel proj- 
ects are feasible as well. Development alternatives need to be defined 
with the peoples’ rightful participation. 


Recognition of Indigenous Rights: 


Corporate plunder and loot in the name of development will nev- 
er contribute to improving the economy of Manipur. On the contrary, 
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the destructions, deprivations, exploitations, and repressions to defend 
extractive industries and other unsustainable projects pursued in the 
pretext of development will add to and complicate Manipur’s ongoing 
multi-layered conflicts. The UN Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples, 2007 has outlined that “Indigenous peoples have the right to 
participate in decision-making on matters affecting their rights, through 
representatives elected by them in accordance with their own proce- 
dures, as well as to maintain and develop their own decision-making 
institutions.” Furthermore, “States shall consult and obtain their free, 
prior and informed consent.” The Government of India must uphold and 
adhere to this principle. 


Uphold Sustainable Development: 

In 2015, the UN adopted 17 Sustainable Development Goals 
(SDGs) for improving lives while protecting natural resources by the 
year 2030. This agenda has acknowledged that there could be no truly 
sustainable development without safeguarding the indigenous peoples’ 
land and traditional livelihood practices. But the extractive projects, en- 
ergy projects, along with large infrastructures pursued in Manipur, are 
proven contradictory to the SDGs. What is evident is the heavy reliance 
on brute forces and repressive laws to implement the extractives and 
unsustainable projects at any cost. This policy must be reversed. The 
Government should recognise the indigenous systems’ role in addressing 
the problems related to biodiversity, cultural diversity, poverty, conflict 
resolution, food, ecology, and climate change. The unambiguous mes- 
sages for an alternative development discourse, sustainability, respect 
of human rights, and accountable form of development processes pro- 
pounded by the people while resenting the corporations’ expropriation 
of their land and resources need to be fully considered and advanced by 
the Government and all concerned. 


Sustainable development model: 

Many are challenging the neoliberal model of development aggres- 
sion for ideological reasons and immediate adverse consequences in Ma- 
nipur. The neoliberal development model, as discussed in the chapters, 
is an antithesis to sustainable development. Studies have shown that ex- 
tractive industries are irrelevant to the people as they are environmental- 
ly destructive and economically unsustainable. The indigenous peoples 
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need to critically study and reflect on India’s neoliberal development 
model’s short and long terms implication. This model reinforces and 
brings in the International Financial Institutions and multinational cor- 
porations’ penetration to extract greater profits with the support of the 
Government and local agents. The people must build self-confidence to 
appreciate and take up appropriate initiatives to revitalise their heritage 
of sustaining the economy, polity, society, and culture. 


Forerunners, civil societies, and individuals raise democratic voic- 
es against the neoliberal policies’ adverse consequences, particularly 
India’s Act East Policy. Their resistance to unsustainable development 
projects must be understood and supported to halt the extractive indus- 
tries, energy projects, and other unsustainable development projects. 
People should unite against the North East Hydrocarbon Vision 2030, 
New Land Use Policy, 2014, Manipur Hydropower Policy, 2012, Mining 
Amendment Act of 2015, Draft EIA Notification, 2020, and other poli- 
cies that buttress development aggression. 

The Government should promote Manipur’s unique natural heritage 
to sustain its myriad indigenous people’s lives to achieve sustainable 
development. The Government should stop all forms of militarisation, 
and human rights violations unleashed on indigenous communities in the 
pretext of the Act East Policy and development. Emergency legislations 
like the Armed Forces Special Powers Act, 1958, should be repealed. 
The Government should uphold human rights defenders and reverse the 
suppression of civil society organisations defending sustainable devel- 
opment. 

Manipur cannot afford to be a victim of the “development aggres- 
sion” that seek to consolidate and advance the capitalists and imperi- 
alists’ interest. Any development processes should be compatible with 
the indigenous peoples’ developmental wish, aspiration, and self-deter- 
mined rights over their land and resources. Sustainable development can 
be achieved by adopting the policies that would address the indigenous 
peoples’ civil, political, economic, social, cultural, and ecological aspira- 
tions and needs. Recognition and advancing the people’s self-determined 
rights and the protection of environmental integrity should be at the heart 
of Manipur’s development process. 
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